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Why 


talk frankly 


--» about the most intimate 
Y matters of a girls life ? 


HERE is no denying that in many 

families there is not the con- 
fidence one would expect in a kin- 
ship as close as that between mother 
“a daughter. The mother hesitates 
to speak too soon, only to find she 
has waited too long. Orhers have 
displaced her in the daughter's con- 
fidence. Then again, many mothers 
are themselves in doubt concerning 
these intimate matters. They belong 
to another generation. They have 
not kept step. Such a state of mind 
is no fit approach to any discussion 
of personal hygiene. There must be 
understanding — knowledge of the 
truth as declared by modern science. 
It is with this need in mind that 
“The Newer Knowledge of Femi- 
nine Hygiene’ has been made 
available. 


Mothers should know the 
dangers to be avoided 
Every mother should read what this 
up-to-the-minute booklet has to say 
about the use of poisonous anti- 
septics in feminine hygiene—such 
antiseptics as bichloride of mercury, 
carbolic acid and their various com- 

pounds. Here are products too 


powerful to be used in the mouth, 
preparations so caustic in their 
effect that no physician dare permit 
them to remain for more than a few 
minutes on any part of the body. 
And yet thousands of women still 
employ them for intimate purposes 
of feminine hygiene. 

Physicians have good cause to cry 
out against this state of affairs. For 
they know of numberless cases in 
which irreparable injury has been 
done—cases of hardened and dead- 
ened membranes, of delicate tissues 
permanently scarred. 


There IS a safe antiseptic 
for feminine hygiene 


But a new era has arrived for wo- 
men. Today thereisanantisepticthat 
is entirely safe for feminine hygiene. 
It is called Zonite. Remember the 
name, and with it this important 
fact: Zonite is absolutely non-poi- 
sonous and non-caustic. Remember, 
too, that it actually has the germ- 
killing power which assures real, 
surgical cleanliness. 


Zonite is more than forty times as 
effective as peroxide of hydrogen. 
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| In bottles » |= = 30% 60% $1 


cannot mother and daughter 


Stronger even than any dilution of 
carbolic acid that can be allowed on 
the body. Yet it is so safe that 
dentists freely recommend it for 
mouth hygiene! 


Write for this frankly-written 

women’s booklet ( free) 
No wonder women are turning to 
Zonite as the final solution of their 
greatest personal problem. The safe- 
ty of it, the wholesomeness of it, 
the proved ffectiveness of it cannot 
be denied. Every mother who 
cherishes the best and safest for her 
daughter, should send for “‘The 
Newer Knowledge of Feminine 
Hygiene’’. It states the truths con- 
cerning this vital subject frankly, 
authoritatively and without wast 
ing or mincing of words. Check the 
coupon today. Zonite Products 
Corporation, 250 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Two Serials 


t Courage by GorDON YOUNG 10 
f by H. M. B 


D. Skidmore) by Percivat CuristoPpHER WREN 


Six Short Stories 
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Six Articles 
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What's Become of the Horse? by AntTHUR CHAPMAN 
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Getting Our of Where You Don't Belong by Louise Rice 
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by F. R. Buckiey 
by Epwarp L. McKenna 
Trail—An Escape from Monotony by A. S. H 
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Illustrations by R. M. Brinkerboff 


it Books Reviewed by Their Own Authors 
Conducted by James CLARKI 


Poem by Tueoposia GARRISON 
Looking About Editorial 


Our Private Affairs—Readers as Editors, Authors as Humans 
Conducted by Lean SEWELL 
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For photographic settings this issue of McCrure’s is indebted to International 
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The Complete Short Stories of 


MAUPASSANT 


All in QNE Volume! 









































Each of 
these Stories 
Complete 
Love 
Virtue 
Ghosts 
Caught 
e-of The Bed 
a The Hole 
the Fascinating The Thief 
Titles Fecundity 
Magnetism 
Room No. 11 
Mile — An Old Maid 
A Passion Countess Satan 
The Devil Words of Love 
Bed No. 29 Margot’s Tapers 
A Poor Girl The Impolite Sex 


The Artist’s Wife 
Love’s Awakening 
The New Sensation 
One Phase of Love 
The Farmer’s Wife 
The Wedding Night 
Virtue in the Ballet 
A Fashionable Woman 


After Death 
Mademoiselle 
Am I Insane? 
Boule de Suif 
A Little Walk . ~ 
A Mesalliance aN yes 
Woman’s Wiles ° oe 
We oY 


Waiter, a Bock! 


Forbidden Fruit >) 4 N — aaee of Long Ago 
Madame Parisse GY aoe of a 
The Rendezvous 

A Useful House cys A — Night in 
A Piece of String aris 
In the Moonlight ga = Sweetheart's 
Graveyard Sirens Jivery 

Was It a Dream? 

The Mad Woman 

A Way to Wealth xt 

The Carter’s Wench Eis 
Doubtful Happiness WALTER J. BLACK. Inc. 
A Wife’s Confession Ii Madison Averwe P 


The Venus of Braniza Yaw YORK TY AY 


The Sequel of Divorce 

The Charm Dispelled 

The Diamond 
Necklace 

A Dead Woman's 
Secret 

The Story of a Farm 
Girl 





N large, clear type; on fine thin — his pages. He is—without question 
paper, in a single slim volume without rival—the world’s greatest 
one quarter larger than you see it short story writer. 
here—EVERY SHORT STORY 

MAUPASSANT EVER WROTE has 


been published for you/ 


You must see this amazing book t 
appreciate it fully. Fine quality thin 
paper, large, readable type, 
He probed the hearts of women. He _ beautiful maroon silk cloth, 
grained binding 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (Dept. 654 
sounded the depths of men. His scal- richly 171 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y 
stamped with gold. You pay 
nothing in advance—nothing 
to the postman. Clip and 
mail the coupon now, keep 
and read the book a week, 
then decide if you want to 
portray life in the magic of his words. own jt. You risk nothing 


( 


pel pen cut deep into the stuff of life 


f 
f 


and laid bare the flaming passions 

loves—hates and fears that are its 
essence. No other man knew life like 
Maupassant. No other man _ could 


Whispered Parisian scandal, broad you alone are the judge of 


provincial humor—dazzling wit—pro- the book’s merit. Send the 


waa --- ----------; 


found human understanding—dominate coupon today. 
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a great while yesterday when 
turkey for Thanksgiving. My 
name’s spelling is Welsh because my mother 
there As a matter of fact, I’m driv- 
ing down into W ales today to see her birth 
plac | think there’s much else im 
to say about me except that l despise 
and that I’m disgusted with 
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THOMSON BURTIS 


CCORDING to our custom Thom 

son Burtis introduces himself to the 
gathering upon his first appearance in 
MeCiure’ Mr. Burtis was wise in his 
selection of A seagoing strain, 
like experience, has given many a 
writer a i start. Mr. Burtis has aug 
mented it with a great diversity of occu 
pation, not even missing the little co 
f starvation, remembrance of which has 
kept many a successful person a human 

we after he has arrived. 


- / 

New York, New York. 
born thirty-one ago in New 
my ancestors being practically an un- 


line of Nantucket sea When 
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S 
ancestors. 
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g 
IT 


was years 


captains. 


$ 


I was captaining an airplane for five years I 
found that ability as a navigator had not been 
passed on to me. I was likely to start for St. 
Louis and end up in New York any time. 
Sometimes lack of skill becomes an asset. 

After graduating from high school at fifteen 
I left home and have been supporting myself 
unassisted since that time. Drifting around 
the country, I worked at so many jobs that 
there would be no use in trying to trace them. 
Perhaps three episodes are a bit more inter 
esting than the ordinary experiences of a kid 
starving while trying to make a living. 

One occurred during the year and a half I 
was making a losing struggle to get a college 
education on a capital of ten dollars. By a 
combination of circumstances I did a hasty 
substitution for a sick minister in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, and for the next six months 
drew twenty-five dollars a week to preach in 
a charity chapel. It was supported by the 
parents of Dr. Howard C. Robbins, dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. I met him 
frequently but he showed no enthusiasm for my 
preaching. 

Another experience which I enjoyed was 
doing magazine articles for the Y. M. C. A. 
Publicity Bureau during the first three months 
of the War. I covered every large camp in the 
country and averaged nearly eight thousand 
miles on the road each month. 

The third was five years Army flier. 
During that time | performed every sort of 
fiving duty—instructor, test pilot, bombing, 
photographic pilot, et cetera, in every variety 
of ship from tiny scouts to the gigantic three 
motored Italian Caproni. I resigned from the 
Army after five assorted service in 
divers places. 
Since that t 

writing. 
A list of activities which come quickly to 
mind as ways in which I have succeeded in 
living include postal clerk, hobo, actor, writer, 
mutton-chop salesman in a public market, 
preacher, roughneck in the oil fields of Texas 
and the Tampico district of Mexico, news 
paperman, flier, scenario writer in Hollywood 
and a synthetic clown with the Sells-Floto 
THomson Burtis 


as an 


vears ot 
ime | have existed precariously 
by 


circus. 


we 
ANDREW CAFFREY, also, is an air 


man with years of war and air-mail 
experience. It is a bit of a shock to find 
that he is a strong dissenter on the subject 
of the safety of flying. Some of us had 
come to feel that air travel as a safe mode 
of transit (Continued on page 113) 
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TWELVE CHOSEN” 











Members of the Literary 
Guild received the following 
books ON THE DAY OF 
PUBLICATION: Tristram, 
Trader Horn, Tall Men, Cir- 
cus Parade, The American 
Caravan, A Short History of 
Women, The Vanguard, The 
Great American Bandwagon, 
and Bad Girl! Did you read 
them while they were new? 
Did you get them for half 
price? 








PROOF 
From Members 
Themselves 


Greenville, Miss.—‘'‘! 
fancy ‘twill be many a day 
before you send your sub- 
scribers a book to rival 
your first issue, ‘Anthony 
Comstock’.’”’—O.A.W. 


Rochester, N. Y.—‘‘l 

was so enchanted with my 

book ‘Tall Men,’ that I 
ictually forgot the worldly 
I was really and 

thrilled with the 
W.ELK. 


cares. 
truly 
bow kk.” 


Cedar Falls, lowa— 
“ “Trader Horn’ is surely a 
find. . . If the Guild 
didn’t publish another 
book this year, I would 
feel satisfied with what | 
now have. ‘Trader Horn’ 
is worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion.” —E. F. 8. 


U.S. N., Pensacola, Fla. 
—‘T feel almost ashamed 
to accept all twelve liter- 
ary gems for such a ridicu- 
lously low monetary 
sideration. How can you 


do it?” —F. E. 


con- 


Baton Rouge, La.— 
“Congratulate you espe- 
cially en the selection of 
Robinson’s ‘Tristram’ for 
the May book. It is al- 
most worth the entire cost 
of the Guild series and | 
might otherwise have 
missed it in the daily 


rush.” —W.B.H. 
































Instead of the trade binding, 
which you will see every- 
where, all Guild books are 
bound and stamped with the 
name and insignia of the 
organization. This binding 
distinguishes the Guild 
books, sets them apart as 
special editions. Tasteful, 
durable, sturdy; each Guild 
book is made to be read and 
re-read many times, as 
books of such great interest 
always are. 








Members will receive it on the day of 
the regular price 
movies, Chinese restaurants 
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The Current Guild Book is 
BAD GIRL 


Elsewhere in this issue of McC lure’s you will find a review of Vina Delmar's 
novel of the Bronx and Harlem, Bad Girl, the Guild's chosen book for April 
publication and it will cost them only half 
It is a tale of a world strange to novel readers, in which the 
. and bare hallways provide the background for 
love, and seduction the impulse to marriage 














HIS is the only organi- 
zation of its kind in 
America. It gives readers an 
opportunity to subscribe to 
worth-while books before pub- 
lication, exactly as the The- 
atre Guild gives drama lovers 
the opportunity to sponsor 
the best plays before produc- 


tion. It gives its members the 


prestige and distinction of 


being the first to read the out- 
standing books of the year 
as they are issued from month 
to month before everyone is 
discussing them. It gives you, 
as a member, twelve special 
editions of important and in- 
teresting books on the same 
day that 
ceive their regular trade edi- 
The Literary Guild of 
the 
zation in the 
that gives its members twelve 
chosen books a AT 
HALF PRICE! 


the booksellers re- 


tions. 
only organi- 


United States 


America 18 


year 


Edito- 
rial Board is composed of six 
of the best 
women in 
These 
Guild book each month from 
the best 
mitted to them by any of the 


Its distinguished 
known men and 
American letters. 
people choose the 


manuscripts sub- 
leading publishers, authors or 


agents. 

Memberships in the Guild 
You 
advance for the twelve books 
the Guild will publish the fol- 


are free. subseribe in 


lowing year and you receive 
these books for half the pub- 
lisher’s price. 


Let These Distinguished 
Literary Experts Solve 
YOURReadingProblems. 
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OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue 
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New York City 
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i assume no obligation, of 


The Literary Guild of America, 
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to the whole realm of fascinating possibilities. “If only such-and- 
such a thing would happen”--we say, wistfully, eagerly and we 
are off on a voyage of adventure, discovery, romance. In one of the 
greatest poems in the English language Kipling leads us through a long 
lane of “if’s” to the exciting promise “the world is yours.” There is no 
problem in your daily life, no decision however trivial, no accomplish- 
ment however great, that is not approached by eliminating a dozen or 
more “if’s”. Look at all the“if’s” in the lives of the people in these stories. 


= is largely a matter of “if’s.” That little word “if” is the key 


If you can wait—and not be tired by waiting 
Or being lied about don’t deal in lies 

Or being hated don’t give way to hating 
Nor yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise, 


sure time in the company of other why gentlemen prefer blondes and 
women could you keep your head? Or, why, in spite of that, they marry bru- 
would you retaliate by seeking diversion nettes you'll be eager to see what Anita 
elsewhere? If you approve this type of Loos told Dorothy Holm about 


modern marriage see O. O. MclIntyre’s 
What Gentlemen 


Don’t Prefer 


In April SMART SET 


If your husband spent most of his lei- If you've already learned the secret of 


Fifty-Fifty Marriages 


In April SMART SET 


What was the great “II 
in this girl’s lite? See “REBEL 
ROMANCE?” in April SMART SET 


see the truth you've spoken If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the will which says to them—‘‘Hold on’ 


If you 


Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools 
Or see the things you gave your life to—broken 
And stoop to build them up with worn out tools, 


If you saw the things you had given 


xu had gone in search of the prince 
very girl dreams of—and found him 
liscover that he didn’t want you 

ld you do? See how one girl 


ited an impossible “if.” 


Blonde Wanted 


A; 


If the man you loved was risking every- 
thing on a flight across the ocean and 

it felt chat your own life would be worth 
ing if he failed—would you risk it as 


rl who will tell you her story 


My Stolen Flight 


In Apr 1A SET 


If you love real adventures 


everything seemed to be against you 


your life to—the building of a home If you thought you were a failure — if 


—the happiness of the people in it—be 
ing threatened, could you save them as 
cleverly as did one wife whose method 
you may study in 


My Wife and the Other 
Woman 


In April SMART SET 


If a girl isn’t careful she loses het rep- 
J utation. If she’s too careful she never 
has any fun. If you haven’t discovered 
the happy medium for yourself see how 
Dr. Louis E. Bisch, the well known psy- 
chiatrist, answers the question: 


Does it Pay to Be Good? 


In April SMART SE 


real thrills 


and real romance 


—could you still hang on, hoping against 
hope, as did the man who will tell you 
how he succeeded through 


A Gamble in Love 


In April SMART SET 


If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixry seconds worth of distance run 


The world is yours and everything that’s in it 


And what its more— you'll be a man my son, 


If you wanted the “world to be yours,” 
if you wanted to explore every nook 
and cranny of it— could you forgive a 
woman for trying to keep you by the 
fire-side? One man found his world in 


Gypsy Mates 


In April SMART SET 


IF you 


want to make the “world and everything that’s in it” yours throug! 
the stories of those who have lived them don’t miss 


APRIL SMART SET 


/ 


On All Newsstands March First 
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MODERN GUIDE REVEALS 
ANCIENT SECRET 


Key to Success of Cleopatra —Napoleon — 
Lincoln —May Easily Be Yours 


The whole world pays tribute to men and women of 
charm. Success follows in their wake. They are admired, 
envied, respected. The doors of the great swing open before 
their presence. 

Have you ever wondered what made their wonderful personalities? 

You may not know it, but hidden away in you somewhere is the same 
charm secret that has made women and men famous through the ages. 

Beauty does not make the vampire. Manly build does not make the 
successful business man—it is the wonderful spark inside, only needing 
to be encouraged, that is the key to success and happiness in love, 
business, society, politics, life. 

To discover your own secret of charm is easier for you 
than it was for Cleopatra or Napoleon! For here in this magic book is 
the simple explanation of how to find it—information never before 
revealed! What others have taken a lifetime to accomplish, you may 
easily attain by daily, pleasant reading of the book “Charm. 


They Called Sarah Bernhardt a “Hag” 
—Yet Millions Loved Her 


Sarah Bernhardt was not pretty—she was even dowdy in her 
dress, a very ordinary person on the street. Yet audiences watched 
her, spellbound—her slightest motion charmed them. When she 
died the world wept at the grave of this insignificant looking woman. 

Napoleon was a funny little fat man that one would ordinarily 
laugh at, yet he found his charm secret and put it to work. 

Our most beloved Abraham Lincoln was gaunt, untidy, unedu- 
cated—and had an ugly wart! Yet the mention of his name stirs 
every woman’s heart and inspires every man. But take away the 
charm secret that Lincoln discovered and used—and you would never 
have even noticed this gawky fellow that looked like a tramp. 


EASY TO FIND THIS PERSONAL MAGIC 
This book “Charm” by Mary Margaret 
McBride and Alexander Williams is the 
brilliant, human, fascinating story of 
charm, illustrated by marvelous pen pic- 
tures of famous women and men who had 
“IT” abundantly. Every woman and man 
who desires social success, business success, 
personal happiness, should keep this book 
handy for reference and easy reading. 
There is no preaching in it but if you read it 
and remember it—it will bring to you 
Chili increased popularity, a richer life, and in- 
4 U. finite pleasure for you and your friends. 
—_— “Charm” has 222 pages, bound in purple 
silk, exquisitely stamped and decorated in 
lavender and gol 1. A daily inspiration and a beautiful 
addition to your library. 


SEND ONLY NAME AND ADDRESS 


This convenient coupon brings the book “Charm” to 
your door. You don’t even have to make out a check or 
money order. Write your name and address on this coupon; 
mail it; then when the book arrives (in plain wrapper) pay 
$1.98 and postage to the postman. 


Rae D. Henkle Pub. Co., Dept. 408 
45 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me the book, “‘ Charm,” in plain wrapper I will pa 
man $1.98 ar id postage « t rrival Ifl amt fied | ma 
the book ar ou are to refund my money 


Address... 








Sore throat’s easiest victims— 
reducing women! 


' 
tine a cold or sore 


yus business for 


>ducing 


ingerous for 
} } 
Weakened 
ind inary 


strenuous 


bird 


ind sore throats 
omplications 


both colds 
often lead to 
if not treated immediately 


serious 


throat irrita 
the first 


Look upon 
warning, and at 
gargle repe 


sign 
with 


Listerine, the safe antiseptic, used 
full strength 


If rapid improvement is not ap- 
parent, consult your physician. 


Time and time again, however, 
Listerine has checked colds and sore 
throats before they had a chance to 


become serious. 


Certainly, this pleasant precau 
tion is worth taking during winter 
ind early spring weather when 
grippe, “flu,” and pneumonia are a 


constant threat. Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


More than 50 diseases— 
have their beginning or develop- 
ment in the THROAT and nose. 
Some, of mild character, yield to 
an antiseptic. Others, more seri- 
ous, do not. At the first sign of 
an irritated throat, gargle fre- 
quently with Listerine, and if no 
improvement is shown, consult 
a physician. 


























Another 

record! 
Last month another 
record for Listerine 
Tooth Paste at 25c the 
large tube! A first 

class dentifrice at 
a saving. 


LIS TERIN 


-the safe antiseptic 
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T’S a cheap lunch-counter on West Street, over 
near the Battery. Maybe vou'd like *‘Fried 
eels, twenty-five cents,’ or ‘Steamed soft clams, 
) thirty cents.’" No? All right then, esthete, 
come on in anyhow. You want to see something? 

There, that’s the one, that big hard-faced kid 

"Lo, Marie.”’ 

“What do vou say, sweetheart? 
ind buy liquor Cup of coffee, sinkers, right! 
What's yours, sweetheart? Make it two? right!” 
{nd she swings away after these dainties 

That's Marie. Calls everybody sweetheart. “‘What do 
you sweetheart? What's yours, sweetheart? Oh, 
hello, sweetheart!’ All with a jolly gold-toothed smile 
Don't take it too literally; longshoremen have tried it and 
encountered violence 

This is the dope on Marie: She's from Norwich, Con- 
necticut. Up there she married a gob from the submarine 
Just an ordinary gob with a torpedo sewed on his 
sleeve. That was inigis5. The last time she saw him was 
in 1918 when the San Diego came back from the Asiatics 
ind got herself blown up in New York harbor in the in- 
terests of democracy. Since then she's been looking for 
him. He’s been in Portsmouth jail and a gunner’s mate 
on the N. 1127 and been discharged from the service 
Dishonorably! She's found that out from the Navy 
Department. 

She's seagoing, all right. Just watch! 

‘*‘Down the hatch, hay, Marie?’ 

‘You said it, sweetheart! The first two hitches is the 


Save vour jack 


Sav, 


hase 


hardest.”’ 

Listen! This dame has been in every port you can name 
She's worked in Baltimore, in Charleston, 
Tries to get 1obs in 
Alwavs gets as 


on this coast. 
in Boston, in Halifax, in St. John’s 
restaurants but will work in laundries 
lose to the water-front as she can. 

You talk a little salty to her and she'll ask vou. She 
isks everybody. You sav: ‘Well, just as we was standin’ 
yut this dumb so-and-so leans against the telegraph and 
the exec him 
into the compass and 
1¢ knocks it out of the 
rimbals.’’ You say 
something like that. 
Go ahead! 

That got it! Look, 
she’s edging over 

‘What do you say, 
Marie?”’ 


Say, sweetheart, 


shoves 
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d‘ja ask your buddy? 
Sav, sweetheart, didja 
run into—d'ja 
ever run into a sailor 
named ‘Charlie Sands” 
Off the San Diego and 
the N 1127? Torpedo- 
man, gunner’s mate, 
second class? A big 
white-headed guy....”’ 


ever 
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"No, Marie Yeah, he just ast me. No, I ain't seen 
him. rhe 

That's a boy! Why, you can talk pretty good for a man 
She won't bother you again. 

Funny—isn't it? Look at the size of her. Look how she 
carries herself. As trim as a big ship, as jaunty. Sure, 
she’s hard-looking. But then you'd turn up your nose at 
the ham-and-eggs here, to say nothing of the fried eels. 
You're too refined. Wait till you see the stevedores come 
barging in here about half an hour from now, shoving, 
crowding, glad to be out of the cold, glad to sit down toa 
good meal. Marie looks like a million dollars to them. 

She'll call them sweetheart and hustle to serve them and 
exchange a rough line of comedy with them. And that'll 
be the end of it. She's got her sweetheart, this former gob 
named “‘Charlie Sands,’ and she's looking all over the 
Chances are he’s forgotten all about her 


with your disadvantages 


coast for him 
by this time 


OOKING for him, looking for him! Carrying a load 

of dirty dishes, an armful of wet wash and looking for 
him, asking for him. Beating it up and down the string- 
pieces, staring out into the stream. That's what she does 
on her days off. One of these days some big Swede will 
give her a steer that he saw a tow-headed guy in Fayal, in 
New London, in Sydney that might be this Charlie Sands 
ind she'll pack her ditty-box and off she'll go. 

It takes dumb people like her to show you how to be 
To believe in it, in spite of all com 


lieve in something 
grunting and with splayed feet 


mon-sense, to follow it, 
and run-down heels. Dogged and panting and dauntless 
still, till your vouth is gone and your looks are gone and 
everything is gone except vour fighting heart 
‘HARLES DANA was learning Icelandic at ninety, 
4 so they say. In twenty years this woman will be a 
hag. But put your money on one thing: Twenty years 
from now, if she’s alive, Marie will be leering at sailors 


and asking them if they know a guy named ‘‘Charlie 
Sands,’’ off the San 
Diego. Life can't beat 


her or people like her; 


im she’s got a lucky 
4 i stone, a talisman, her 
i fingers are crossed 
‘a Life can hurt her, of 
4 course, and is hurting 
her, but it can't beat 
her. As that frivolous 
frog Auguste Comte 


said, ‘‘If the Chines« 
believed in God, they 
could conquer the 
world.”’ 

And ifsheever meets 
up with this ‘Sands, 
here's hoping she 
beats h—your pardon, 


here's hoping he's 
worth her pilgrimage. 
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By GORDON YOUNG 


M Novel of Romance and Adventure in the South Seas by the 


Mmerican Who [s ‘Being Hailed Cs (Sonrad's Successor a 


onvad with Simplicity as Well as Subtlety and the Vitality 
and Strength of ‘Real Life 


pensioners and at one time or another he had scattered any 
number of them over the Company's plantations where 
they idled, more or less impudently, until chased off while 
the Captain was absent, by some one of the hardworking 
and dependable superintendents. 

Captain Pawley was short-legged and bull-necked, blunt 
of speech, explosive, but he would turn his pockets inside 
out for any beggar. His partner, Rabancha, was a fastidi- 
ous person who touched his black beard daily with a drop 

to “Judgement in Heaven” or so of perfume. 

Captain Pawley believed that the luckiest day of his life 

CHAPTER | was when Rabancha persuaded him to mortgage his trad- 
ing schooner and set up, in a small way, a trading com- 
pany. Rabancha was then a water-front broker who 
bought sandalwood and turtle-shell of rough traders that 
were just a little contemptuous of his dandified appearance; 
but self-assurance gave him ease in any man’s company 
or woman s. 

Captain Pawley had been well 
up into middle-age when he mar- 
ried a red-haired Australian girl 
that many men admired but few 
would have married, though she 
was pretty, not greedy and was 
entertaining. He knew nothing 
of what other men knew of her 


DUST storm was swirling through the city 
one afternoon when Captain Pawley stamped 
into the office of the Pawlev & Rabancha 
Company Svdnev, New South Wales, with a 
ir but rather shabby stranger at his heels 
stared and 
inother 


ibout 


} . 
Illustrations by 


H. M. Bonnell 


the ( iptain s oO! 

friends though this “74. 
fellow was scarcely of 

an age to have that question- 
ible distinction—questionable 
because these old friends’’ 
were usually broken-down ras- 
cals that Captain Pawley had 
known when he was a voung 
man trading and blackbirding 
throughout the South Seas 
His kindly interest in them was 
odd because otherwise Captatr 


! 


Pawlev saw to it that he had PRabancha fluttered his hands 


only hard-working and depend soothingly. “Overa man like that 
ible men about him [hese : youd make a quarrel with me?” 
old friends’’ were much like 
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1d never learned. She died a few years 
frerwards, leaving a baby daughter. 
iter he married again—and appeared 
» make an even more luckless choice. 
The second Mrs. Pawley was a Tahitian 
ilf-breed that some people spitefully 
iUed a Chinese-nigger. She, too, was 
ye dead and had left him with a small 
»wn daughter and innumerable rela- 
es, all of whom in one way or an- 
ther he supported. 
Rabancha, becoming wealthy, grew 
ro a fine gentleman and a shrewd 
ancier. In business haggling he 
vould split pennies into decimals, yet 
gave extravagant dinners and 
harged the expense of these to the 
ompany 
Captain Pawley cared little about the 
xpense and, with the brazenness of a 
an smothering down furtive disgust, 
iid that he cared nothing about how 
lrunk men got, but why make a row 
er a few cents a ton on copra, then 
spend so much on a dinner for men that 
vere thinking of buying some of the 
mpany's land? It was Rabancha, not 
Pawley, who understood salesmanship 
[he Captain admired and trusted his 
artner’s judgment but was neverthe- J 
ess stubborn when he wanted his Bi 
vay. No amount of arguing or 
<planation could move him. 
erybody who knew the Captain 
knew that when he made 
sion or a promise it would be 
st as he said—unless Rabancha 
somehow slyly changed the thing 
vithout the Captain knowing just 
Together they had made 
vhat appeared to be an ideal 
irtnership. Pawley practically 
ved on the schooner that took 
m from one plantation to an- 
ther, while Rabancha was scarce- 
ever seen, at least during busi- 
ess hours, outside of his private 
hice. It was a large office, and 
here he played the checker-game 
linance, going over accounts 
vith a rapid understanding of the 
caning that figures have. In 
is Office were also strange island 
veapons placed about the walls 
nd a few of some old head-hunt- 
s trophies that seemed to grin 
fleshless mouths at what 
they looked upon and overheard. 
lt was odd that so fastidious a 
person as Rabancha, who had 
ery carefully not endangered his 
wn life in collecting any of these 
irios, should be pleased to have 
such things about him. 
In this office there was also a 
ong wide heavy table with many 
1g armchairs. Here from time to 


a de- 


\ IW 


Viti 


time men gathered, listened, smoked and usually to a man 


were convinced that what Rabancha wanted would be ; 
“Heard he was there. 


profitable. Usually it was. 


please . 


at 


Mary had her Australian mother’s 


lively tongue and eagerness to 


least 


asked: 
‘Jail!’ said Captain Pawley loudly, as if proudly 


Captain and grinned with amused in- 
terest when he came striding vigorously 
on short legs and had in tow some ‘“‘old 
friend,’ who invariably shabby 
and usually decrepit 

Today the clerks’ mutual nudges were 
the more significant because they knew 
Rabancha was in an ugly humor. The 
dust storm had increased his irritation 
And they saw Captain Pawley, fol- 
lowed by the shabby stranger, go 
through the door of Rabancha’s private 
office with just about the same bustling 
rush that would have occurred if he had 
been blown in by the howling brick- 


Wwas 


duster. 


- ICK,"’ said Captain Pawley, stop- 

4 ping short beside Rabancha’s 
chair then pointing with flourish of 
short thick arm, ‘‘this man goes as mate 
on the first ship that sails. The A/ice 
Bea, ain't she?” 

““He does, ech! 
bancha inquired 
fellow. 

Rabancha felt sweaty under his 
clothes. He was annoyed by the 
rasp of grit as he rubbed the tips of 
his fingers along the ball of his 
thumb. A silk handkerchief was 
tucked about his collar and he 
held a fan. The air was stifling 
The windows were tightly closed 
against the wind yet the sandy 
dust sifted his papers and 
gave a scratchy sensation to everv- 
thing he touched His black 
beard was crisp and dry. His face 
itched 

‘Just why, why? Who is he?” 
Rabancha went on, greatly trri- 
tated and peering at the shabby 
tellow 

‘Who is he?’’ Captain Pawley 
echoed with stormy admiration 
“Ho, Nick! | forgot to tell you 
this is Heddon! Old Sam Ben 
nings’ Heddon! It's time we had 
a man like him ‘mong the lobscou- 


sers on our ships!”’ 


Ra- 
the 


Why?" 


eving 


So? 
rapidly, 


over 


‘‘Lobscousers, eh? So? Ah! If 
I recall right, it’s said your man 
there—Heddon's the name, eh? 
has lost a good ship or two in his 
dav. How about itt, fellow?’’ 

“Right,’’ said Heddon. 

‘And you have put in some time 
in prison, too, eh?” 

“Right,”’ said Heddon. ‘‘Pris 
on ship though.” 

Rabancha shrugged his shoul 
ders, then with glance and move 
ment of open palms toward Paw- 
lev edict to indicate that noth- 
ing more was needed to show that 
But he also 
find him? 


! 
please men 


the man was unfit. 


‘‘And where, Captain, did you 


Give bail for ‘im!"’ 


“Jail, heh? Well? So? Why, my good fellow?”’ 


Rabancha was better liked by almost everyone than by 
‘“Fight,"’ said Heddon 


his clerks. They were always pleased, however, to see the 
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corrected with ex- 
him through 

if old Sam 
there was none 


Captain Pawley 
al I've known o 
Bennings vears ago An 
} 


food, 


old Sam 


said a man was by God, 


Rabancha 
like to 


Well 


lerision So 


interesting!"’ 


{ with sly you 


His only reply was a 
like drawing 


‘Hedd lon said nothing 
look that made Rabancha feel 
back 

Rabancha had no way of knowing that Heddon 
was really a rather cheerful fellow, though his reputation 
was enough to make a wary ship-owner distrustful 

But , pearler and piratical poacher, had long 
before and many times told Captain Pawley of Heddon: 
good family, of education ‘an’ 
a blasted Yankee, the best damn mate I ever had.”’ 
Bennings himself had been a reckless lucky man, though 
in the end a native’s poisoned arrow took his life. 

Not long after that one of the Queen's gunboats caught 
up with Heddon and started with him for the Admiralty 
Court at Hong Kong. Fire broke out on board and his 
irons were knocked off. When the pumps’ rotten canvas 
split he was among the first to reach, among the last to 
leave, the powder magazine's charred bulkhead where, 
quite blinded by smoke and steam, he worked with wet 
blankets and buckets of water that were handed in by 
line of men. When the fire was out he was thought to 
have too many burns and too sturdy a heart to wear irons 
igain. But he was taken on to Hong Kong and kept for 
about a year on a prison ship, then turned loose 

After some wandering he brought up in the Sydney jail 
from which Captain Pawley had fetched him 

Rabancha had no particular admiration for adventurers, 
none at all for reckless men. His dislike of Heddon was 
hardly personal, but he was exasperated that a man like 
aptain Pawley’s rash choice with which to 
lisplace an entirely satisfactory officer. He did not know, 
is Captain Pawley did, what qualities were required to be 
the best damn mate old Sam Bennings ever had; and Ra- 
bancha’s good judgment did not want to give a man with 
such a with 
so much the ruffian look 
ibout him, with marks of 
tavern brawl and jail dirt 
still on him, a place of 
trust on the A/ice | 

So Rabancha teed 
Captain P tne 
slowly shook head 


Bennings 


that he was a man of 


though 


this sh 1OU kk | be ¢ 


reput. ition, 


I; 
> 
+f 


iwleyv 
his 


-and so within a 
Pawle ry toc 1k his daughter 
to Wallis Island P. 


‘““What?’" Pawley shouted. ‘“‘The Alice Bea 
goes Thursday. He goes as mate!"’ 
‘The mate's supercargo on the Alice,”’ said 
Rabancha, nervously poking the handkerchief ; 
deeper inside of his collar. ‘‘He knows the 
work. Why put a fellow like that'’—his fore- 
finger darted out—'‘in a good man’s place?”’ 
Captain Pawley brought his fist down on the 
desk: “‘He goes as mate! Two more such words 
out 0’ ye, Nick, an’ he'll go as master!"’ 
‘Not on my ship!"’ said Rabancha. 
‘Not on—on mine then!"’ said Captain 
Pawley and lurched forward in a way that caused Ra- 
bancha to flutter his hands soothingly. ‘‘You hear me, 
Nick!" 

Rabancha in a reproachful tone asked rapidly: 

‘Over a man like that you'd make a quarrel with me?”’ 

“Quarrel all you like. He goes as mate on the Alice 
Be. 4 i 

The wind made the building shake. The smell of dust 
was strong and seemed to suggest the beginning of suffoca- 
tion. Captain Pawley's thick short body was braced as, 
with head thrust forward, he leaned across Rabancha’s 
desk 

Rabancha jerked the handkerchief from his neck and 
wadded it between his hands, squeezing itnervously. Then 
he laughed. His teeth glistened and his shoulders shook 
with laughter. 

‘Ha ha ha ha!"’ He got up, clapped a smooth white 
hand on Pawley's shoulder and said: ‘*You'll never learn 
to know a joke!"’ To Heddon: “He likes to quarrel. 1 
like to please him. Ha ha ha!” 

Then Rabancha opened a cupboard and brought out 
whisky and glasses. He glanced approvingly at Heddon 
with: “As a matter of fact, I've been wanting a man to 
take yr ge place on the Alice so we could move him up 
a Pes. eh, Captain?” 

Captain Pawley’s deep laughter rolled through the 
room: 

‘Nick, dammy! but you're a deep one! Y'know, Hed- 
don, I thought he was dead set agin ye! Did for a fact! 
Ho ho! Nick Rabancha’s a deep un!" 

Rabancha pala. good-humoredly, show- 
ing teeth that were white as scraped bone, 
and appeared pleased that his little joke had 
momentarily made the Captain tempestuous 
He poured the liquor with a fine air of hos- 

pitality, brimming 
two glasses, scarce- 
ly covering the bot- 
tom of the third. 
‘Here's to you, 

Heddon. I have to 

have a little fun with the Captain 
now and then. Eh, Mat? We are 
glad to have you, Heddon. And 
we'll see that you get on quick. 
Right, Captain?” 

‘Right!"" said Pawley 

“Thanks,’* said Heddon. 

They drank. Rabancha left half 
of even the spoonful in his glass. 
Pawley threw back his head and 
threw the liquor at his open mouth, 
noisily said “‘Ah!"’ and smacked 
his lips. Then: “‘Now come ‘long, 
Heddon, I'll take you out to the 
Alice. Watson, her mate, 's a good 
man an'll be taken care a else- 
where. But I want you, my 
boy, to get right off to sea under a 
& R. house-flag. a 


month 
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dust 
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| .ubancha’s office a big bloated man 
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| 
\ HEN they had gone Rabancha 
for a moment rubbed his thin 
thtly hooked nose quite absently, 
en took a comb from his pocket and 
ic through his beard. Pawley was 
ways fishing up some rapscallion, but 
is was the first time he had tried to 
t an undoubted rascal into a position 
fcrust. Rabancha glanced lingeringly 
) a mirror, put away the comb and 
sided as if to an invisible person in the 
om. Then he aaa a clerk and 

1t him on an errand. 
{n hour or so later there came into 


shily dressed, coarsely prosperous in 
pearance. His appearance suited his 
siness since he was half owner in the 
Sutlor’s Haven, a bawdy tavern about 
s much of a haven for sailors as a low 
ef at high tide 
Bolger,’’ said Rabancha, ‘‘I've a 
ttle something for a good man like 
to do. Not much, but important 
» have it done right. There's a fellow 
imed Heddon— Know him? Know of 
m?"’ 
Mr. Bolger’s big body appeared to 
swell 
Imi ‘E’s the bleedin’ beggar as 
ear wrecked hour ‘ouse larst week! 
E was tooked to jy! vor it!"’ 
So? He knows vou then?"’ that 











Not ‘im. Hi wasn't there. Hif Hi'd iid 
een 
I want you or somebody vou can 
vend on to go out to the Alice Bea. 
| Offer him trade goods so cheap they will appear to be 
| stolen stuff. He'll snap up the bargain. They all do. 
\ll supercargoes. And cheat the company 
‘Go Wednesday evening. Get him ashore if you can, but 
vou can't get him drunk on board. Get him so drunk 
ll have to be put ashore—and won't wake up for a 
Hi ‘m yer lad,’’ said Bolger huskily, putting much 
caning into a wink as he tapped a waistcoat pocket 
[hen he brought to view a small bottle which was in- 
intly thrust back out of sight 
Mr. Bolger departed cocksurely with a fat-legged stric 
it made him waddle. 


| 


1 


To weeks later Mr. Bolger returned. He was much 
thinner, with a fine healthy sun-burred look. He 
ilked volubly, shook his fists, said it was in his mind to 
ave the law down on Rabancha! Hye! 

Mr. Bolger had gone a journey, a sea voyage, seen canni- 
als, eaten salt pork, been seasick too. 
| Like a true adventurer he had gone before the mast, but 
roving a waster had been put to work as galley-helper to 

kanaka cook. 

No man of the crew had tried so hard to please nor had 
such reasons for wanting to please the jeering devil that 
had knocked and kicked Mr. Bolger about until he had 
inxiously scrubbed age-blackened pots into the semblance 
~ mirrors. 

He had tarred rigging, greased masts, scrubbed paint 
work, waited table, had but little sleep and even that 
broken by an .apprehensive listening for the devil's 
merry shout: 

“Mr. Bolger! On deck—please!”’ 

Mr. Bolger, at times tricked by his imagination, had 
| turned out hastily in his drawers and padded about on the 





“Nava heard Daddy 
say to Ay-ciah: TU 
bring Mary home. 
I'd like ic t her 
Will to meet.” Nara 
means 


you ll marry Mary 





and 


dark deck, calling anxiously: “‘’Ere sir! ‘Ere Hi ham, sir! 

Now in Rabancha’s office Mr. Bolger, fiapping about in 
clothes too large for his sweat-shrunken body, roared sus- 
piciously, waving broad hands that were well tarred and 
blistered like those of an honest man. He wanted to know 
whether Rabancha ‘ad plyed a beas'ly tryck on ‘im, vor, 
hif so, Rabancha could hexpec’ the vull wyght hof the 
law! 

Rabancha frowned with sympathy and was indignant 
He talked with persuasive kindness to Mr. Bolger, who 
presently departed somewhat reassured but still §per- 
plexed 

EDDON'S story, as Pawlev with hoarse gleefulness 
retold it to Rabancha, was 

‘‘T didn't know who he was or what he wanted, but 
when he came on board croaking good cheer | smelled 
devilment. When I wouldn't go ashore with him to snap 
up some stolen stuff for trade out came a bottle and he 
urged me to swig it. On this water-front none but crimps 
grow fat as he was, so I guessed he carried chloral. And 
whether or not he meant to use it on me—when I found the 
stuff I simply shanghaied ‘im. At sea, he said he wouldn't 
work—not him! He was, he said, ‘a fryend’ of the owners 
So with a whack or two over the head I coaxed him. | 
told him he'd have to sweat for his passage. And he 


did.”’ 


~VERY TIME they met Pawley’s rough old heart 

‘4 seemed more and more affectionately drawn toward 
Heddon, who came well up to old Bennings’ recommenda- 
tion. He was cheerful, seemed sleepless and as a super- 
cargo was difficult to hoodwink, had no breakage, no 
losses and there was no haziness in his accounts 





= 
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know why I so like that fellow,’ Pawley said 
Rabancha 

Kabancha shrugged his shoulders and, daintily fingering 

1¢ neat edges of his beard, answered fairly enough: 


Better man than I expected.”’ 


CHAPTER II 

( NE night during a gale Captain Pawley skittered 

headlong down the wet stairs of his schooner, the 
thuece, and brought up at the foot of the ladder with a jar 
that left him unable to rise; or rather he would rise and 
stand on one leg, holding to a stanchion with both hands 
is the schooner swayed with tumbling fall, sidelong down 
combers. But the other leg would not take his weight. 
He was helped to his bunk and with a subdued grumble 
promised to be all right in the morning. The next morn- 
ing his thigh ached with a pain such as he had never felt 
before and he could not stir 

As usual, he had most of the native part of his family 
with him: Ay-eiah, the sister of the Chinese-nigger, a 
pretty wax-like girl that Pawley guarded jealously, not 
without unseemly jests being cast behind his back; also 
his small native-blooded daughter, then about seven, who 
was utterly spoiled. Her nurse was of the “‘family,”’ as 
were most of the black crew 

Pawley, unable to stand, nevertheless told his mate: 

Go on to Woako.”’ 

The mate chanced to be another of those men Pawley 
had known in his young days. His.name was Yakes. He 
was a hard-bitten old sea ruffian with a laconic bearing, a 
cold pair of eves and, though seventy or more in years, was 
cough as new hemp. Yakes could read and write a bit if 
one let him take his time, but he sailed largely by dead 
reckoning and that sixth sense which some men have 
when long cradled by salt water. 

He knew that when there was enough of an injury to 
hold Pawley between blankets doctors were needed; so he 
went about in the night, set all sail, said, ‘‘Let ‘er rip!"’ 
held on night and day thankful for stormy weather. 

Ten times a dav and often at night he came with oilskins 
ripping from rain or spray and, speaking with a short 
pipe between his teeth, lied to Pawley about the run. 

Stormy weather kept the sun hid, so the first Pawley 
knew of what had happened was one morning when he 

se up on an elbow, stared through the port, rubbed his 

es, blinked The schooner 
r the Svdney Heads that he knew as well as his 


ind would not believe them 
Vas Passin 
his own two thumbs 

The gentle Av-ciah, with a calm staring like tenderness 
her dark eves, came to Yakes and with caress in her 
h stroked his shoulder and arm, whispering gratitude 
x English. He shook her off, pleased but 

m to care 
had to be borne on men's arms to the 
was lower the 
t the landing by Rabancha with a carriage, was 


Pawlev 
pe ® » stretcher | 
1 over! Side on a stretcher and, 
hospital where the doctors said right off 

leg.” 


' ' i 
ipancna brought an 


ou lose vou! 


irmv doctor, a personal friend, 
ven this doctor said there was a 
wor chance to save the leg and risk of 
But trv it thev did, for 
ld listen to nothing else 
that he was going to 
as rather a useless sort 
iff and at least two 
than the other. The 
d that he would have to 
Paw ley said he'd 


that as long as 


irm\ loctor Sa 
79 about on crutches 
’ , 
be damned if he would; 
the leg hung to his bod iId do the 
tne icg nung to nis DOCV It would ao¢rne 


work of a leg: whv else had he kept it? 





Captain Pawley was very abrupt in decisions and 
stubborn about changing, but he knew that he could 
not now do the work of the Company in the way he had 
been proud to doit. He could no longer, if there was to be a 
short-legged stumble and use of cane—much less crutches 
tramp his deck at all hours, scramble on shore to visit 
stations, walk miles about plantations. He was a cripple. | 

He fretted about how the work was getting on, par- 
ticularly at Woako where the Company was hazarding its 
fortunes in pretty much of a gamble. 

Rabancha stopped by almost every day in his carriage 
drawn by nervous prancing bays, driven by a liveried 
coachman, to have a word with the Captain, partly to 
cheer him up, largely to get advice on what to write 
superintendents and managers. 

At times in his carriage with him were his very good 
friends, Colonel Bvrens and the Colonel's lady. Her face 
was beginning to be well ripened with wrinkles, but some 
beauty remained and she had many admirers. The Colonel 
was well liked by all men; so was his wife. 





ABANCHA appeared nervous and a little distracted 
one day when he brought two items of news, very 
different but almost equally irritating. One was that 
Bledscoe, a neighboring planter on Woako, who had re- 
cently taken over some French holdings, was questioning 
the P. & R. boundaries. This was particularly exasperat- 
ing because Bledscoe was—or had been—quite intimate 
with Rabancha. 

The other news was that two missionaries, a very young 
one and a very old one, had settled in the native village 
near the Company's barracks. 

Pawley disliked missionaries; he especially disliked 
having them near when a plantation was being developed, 
particuiarly by such a slave-driver as the superintendent on 
Woako. Missionaries pried into the treatment of blacks 
and made reports. They were annoying, always annoying. 

Pawley had great faith in this superintendent; otherwise 
there would have been a new superintendent. Almost 
everybody hated him, but he was a good superintendent, 
difficult to understand. He got work done and that was 
what counted. He had once been in the army, was former- 
ly a friend of Mrs. Byrens. It was she who had brought 
him to the notice of Pawley and Rabancha. 

Pawley’s leg was in a plaster} 
The treatmen: was tedious 
At times he 





Cast. 
the healing delayed. 


Yakes took th« 
schooner in 
through rocks 


that boiled in 


foam 
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felt almost like saying, ‘‘Cut it off so I can get to sea 

He fretted over his confinement, especially over the 
Bledscoe matter and the missionaries. Missionaries, 
time and again, had caused him no end of trouble 
If the missionaries stirred up one of 


Expense too. 
" on the 


their confounded rows over the “‘labor evils 
Woako plantation it might be costly for the Company. 
‘Tell Hamill to get rid of ‘em anyhow he can,’ Pawley 
said. “‘Write ‘im I said so.”’ 
Rabancha jotted down a note but, with so many other 
larrassing things to think of, forgot the order. 

An’ I'm takin’ Heddon with me on the Ahnee,'’ Pawley 

nnounced abruptly. 
‘Eh? Why? Why that fellow?” 
‘He's got good legs. I'lluse em. ‘Sides I like him.” 

Take an older man,"’ Rabancha urged. ‘‘One that’s 
‘cen with us longer. More trusted and—"’ 

I'm takin’ Heddon. Trusted! Nothing's ever stole 
it o' his trade room. His boats don't overturn in the 
irf. He's caught your men makin’ mistakes in his favor 
an’ thrown the money back at ye. I like ‘im. I want 
im by me. That's enough, ain't it?” 


ITHIN a few weeks the Alice Bea was back and a 

P. & R. tug had no sooner nosed -her up against a 
P. & R. pier that was fronted by the P. & R. warehouses 
han a runner came on board with word to Heddon that he 
was to come at once to Rabancha’s office. 

[here Rabancha greeted him warmly, had him sit down, 
\rought out cigars and whisky and said: 

Captain Pawley’s injury is permanent. 
tor the Company he will, however, keep on with the work. 
lo do this best he must have somebody by him that he and 
| trust. I am glad to say that I found the Captain quite 
ready to adopt my suggestion that you be appointed master 
f the Abnee!”’ 

Thanks. That's a high berth for a man that’s de- 
served my bad luck.” 

And that was all that Heddon said. Rabancha found 
such brevity exasperating. It was as if Heddon did not 
wholly believe him. Rabancha liked for men to bow and 
stammer, to be grateful, promise to do their best and say 
they would never forget Rabancha’s trust in them. But 


Fortunately 


“He said he wouldn’t work, rot hi nN a friend ot 


i? ' Be 
a the owners! So with a whack ov two | coaxed him 





eee 


somehow or other the sea breed that Pawley had gathered 
about him were not much given to stammering. Raban- 
cha's clerks were humble and kept their places, but old 
Yakes, that fellow Hamill at Woako and this Heddon 
as well as others—did not seem quite to recognize Raban 
cha’s importance. 

Heddon went off at once to visit Captain Pawley, whom 
he found on the veranda cautiously hobbling about with 
crutches, trying his weight which, in spite of his pain and 
fretfulness, had grown heavier from the idleness of being 
bedridden. 

‘*See here,’ said Heddon heartily, 
a better choice for the AAmee, but none I'd have liked so 


““yvou could have made 


well!”’ 

Which seemed to Pawley enough for any man to say 

Thanks quite embarrassed him, and at about this time 
for a few days he was much embarrassed as the result of a 
paragraph in the new spaper It stated that ¢ aptain Mat- 
thew Pawley, now being somewhat recovered, was re 
ceiving friends at the hospital. Friends came. Heddon, 
who was with him for hours every day, found it an odd 
assortment—those who had taken up the bread Pawley for 
so many years had been casting upon the water. For the 
most part they seemed merely greedy beggars, hopeful of 
getting more charity. But some were honestly grateful 
and made Pawley wretched with the fervency of their 
blessings. One day an old withered widow tried to kiss 
Pawley'’s hand, making him blush and squirm. He put 
his hands behind him and when she had gone swore at her 

The tribute that pleased him most came from a crippled 
little street gamin who brought a tame pigeon and be- 
seechingly offered it to Captain Pawley *’’Cause sir, Ma 
says as ‘ow she'd a-starfed but ver you, sir."’ The rough 
old seaman blustered and blew his nose in a pretty lively 
way for a minute or two. Then in about the same voice as 
if giving orders in a hurricane he told Heddon to have a 
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ome and verhaul this ‘“‘young un’ and 
The boy 


using 


scc 

something couldn't be done for him 
imined Incurable, said the 
n. While the examination was being made the 
with wise perky twist of head, sat on Pawlev's 
| pecked at grain out of his palm 


doctor 


-TS al 
(mong 


scrapegrace 


visitors was one Thebes, the vounger 
English family, an utterly 
worthless chap but charming. He, having been sent for 
ldance into the Colony, had married the daughter 


Pawley's 
son of a lordly 
rood 11 
of a miserly old Scotchman, supposedly the richest man in 
New South Wales, and had invested some of his father-in- 
laws’ money in the P. & R. Company. Thebes was no stran- 
ger to Pawley and rather intimate with Rabancha, whom 
he nevertheless called a ‘‘ballyass.’’ Thebes had the aristo- 
cratic gift of being inoffensive—he was so casually frank 
ind truchful. 

Eventheshrewd 

old 


had inaffection- 


Scotchman 


YE 


ite weakness for 


no- 


Yes. 


em in the cradle, like they do in a jolly shocker- 
body d ever know. But Old Mac, empire builder! 
Pawley too. Great chaps!’ 

He had a nervous jerky manner as if he spoke thought- 
lesslv; and a moment later he asked Heddon: 

““‘L say, d’y’ know there’s a whisper that Rabancha’s 
having a bit o’ trouble? I hope he won't go under. Fora 
tact, 1 do. I'd jolly well like to show Old Mac I'm good 
at this business thing. He told me I was a fool for putting 
money into the P. & R. I like the sound of Old Mac better 
than Sir Harry. Do tor a fact. Don’t you say?” 

“But see here, you'll not say anything about that 
‘whisper’ to Heddon pointed and Thebes promised. 


EDDON soon forgave what seemed the foo! 

in Thebes because he visited Captain 
Pawley almost every day and appeared to have a 
genuine, even if sentimental, admiration for the 
old seaman. He questioned 

Pawley about the ‘‘old days”’ 

when he and Old Mac had 





tl ‘glaikit 


cne 


been shipmates and had first 





laddie 
Thebes was 
commonly 





thought rather 
a tool but no 
smart 


Australia 


man in 
had 
able 
money 

old 


McIntvre with- 


we } 
VCT » 


to yet 


ecn 
out ot 
Out giving se- 

secur- 
not, he 
would never 
lend a dollar to 
the P. & R 
Company al- 

I 


though 


curity 


itv ofr 


twenty 

some vears be- 

the 

had 

Mac 

the 

bank- 

ruptcy not 

1 bank or friend 

would lend him 

so much as an tron dollar, Captain Pawley, 
idvice of evervone, had mortgaged all of his holdings and 
more of a 


rore, when 
drought 
put Old 
right) on 
¢ lve ot 


| 
ind 


against the 


him the money for, it seemed, scarcely 
eason than that they had once been shipmates before 


MeclIntvre had gone into land and wool. The onlv return, 


iven 


yxevond repaving the loan, that the raw-boned giant of a * 


Scotchman had since made was to speak affectionately of 
at that ‘‘sleekit Rabancha 

verv voung, but he had an eager 
ed vouthful face. He was preposterously frank, 


of looking dazed if he heard anything 


Pawlev. He sneered, however, 


Thebes Was not so 


mtroup 


Wil 


DAWLEY was one day talking with two or three persons 
To 


that Old Mac was taking a 
himself 


1ebes right-off said 


when Thebes came on the veranda of the hospital 
} 


Heddon 
last trip to | 
knighted 

Oh 


ngland the hope of getting 
up toit! Put the pater up to wanting it 
lone MecIntvre, heh? Why not—what? Em- 
pire builder, Old Mac! Be good thing, v know, to make 
him and Captain Pawley peers. Fusty lot, peers! Switch 


known that jolly beggar 
Yakes. 

When Captain Pawley had 
decided to take Heddon with 
him on the Abnee he offered 
Diedlou's tall otal Yakes the command of some 

awley s tatk wuth P. & R. vessel so as to ease 
Heddon whatever feeling of injus- 
and tice he might have at seeing 

a new and younger man, 
who chanced to be a little 
the better educated, being 
put over him. 

Yakes was 

a grim old fel- 

low and still 

straight as a 

soldier. He 

had lived a 

hard life and 

had known 

Mat Pawley 

from boyhood 

on. But as 

Yakes told 

nothing about 

himself and 

Captain Paw- 

lev never dis- 

closed to any- 

one why 

somebody should be grateful 
to him, the particular tnci- 
dents that might have 
caused Yakes to come by the 
belief that there was not 
such another man to be 
found as Captain Pawley 
=> were unknown. Instead of 
*8 accepting the new command, 

Yakes replied merely, “‘I’ll 
stay on the Ahnee. Mate, captain or cook—be all the same 
to me.’’ He was not in the habit of saying what he did 
not mean 


During the night 
hours Captain 

became 
more move 


intimate 


EDDON, had soon been introduced, of course, to 
Captain Pawley’s family—or at least to the native 

part of it. They visited him daily. 
The Tahitian nurse Nara had so completely displaced 
the child's name of Jane with the soft transliteration of 
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*‘Ahnee”’ that she was called nothing else, 
as Pawley’s schooner was also the Ahnee. 

The three women, nurse, Av-eiah and 
Ahnee, were under the wardership of an 
ancient seaman known as ‘Old Jimmie,”’ a 
round-taced gray cheerful man. He thought 
Ay-eiah was the prettiest woman in the 
world. Some other persons suspected that 
Captain Pawley thought so, too, because of 
the jealous care with which he guarded and 
kept her by him—whereas he had not seen 
his own white daughter in years. 

Many people—and Heddon was one 
even with Av-eiah to show something of 
what her sister must have been like, could 
not entirely understand, at least with ap- 
proval, why the wealthy wholesome robust 
Captain had married a ‘“‘native.”’ 

His white daughter, then a mere child 
and a living image of her red-haired Aus- 
tralian mother, had refused with all manner 
of insulting antics to be even friendly with 
the Chinese-nigger as, taught by somebody's 
malice, she called the second Mrs. Pawley. 
The lady's grandfather was said to have 
been, and probably was, a Chinaman, but 
her father was French and had been some 
kind of minor clerk at Papeite. Ay-eiah 
still spoke English with a curious accent, 
having learned it late in her girlhood. 

At the hospital the child Ahnee was told 
that Heddon was to be on her ship. She 
was a lively youngster, spoiled by everyone 
and allowed to do as she pleased. She came 
and stood before Heddon, examining him, 
gazing darkly as if trying to see how much 


of a slave she could make of this particular new man. 
“Well, out with it! What d'ye think of ‘im?”’ Captain 


Pawley asked. 


Big devil,’’ Ahnee murmured. She at times used words 
that were never heard except when overheard among her 
father’s sailors and overseers. Then hopefully she added: 


*“You know fairy stories?”’ 

‘Mine are mostly for grown-ups,” 
stopped. He had started to say: “ 
be unsuitably beyond the vears of his 

‘*They are 

silly,’’ Ahnee re- 
plied rapidly. 
‘“*Thev sound 
true. I like 
Nara’s. You jus’ 
c2n't b'lieve 
*em!"’ 

She gave Hed- 
don a lingering 
stare, drew away 
her gaze, glanced 
sharply toward 
him again and 
was not sure of 
what to think. 

People who 
wanted to be 
friends with her 
usually put out 
their hands and 
coaxed her to 
come near, said 
“What a pretty 
child!’’ and of- 


Heddon said and 
) For grown-ups 
and are called lies,’’ but he felt that the sarcasm would 
small 


I leddon 


and 


Ay -eiah beside him 





felt a 


looking about 


presence 


rere d 


something 


a =a ) out of their pockets. 


aT, 


interesting 


I like Yakes. An’ Ol’ 
Jimmie there,’ she said, 
pointing toward the fat mild 
old fellow who stood, cap in 
hand, behind the lovely Ay- 
eiah’s chair. “‘If you be good 
to me maybe I'll like you!’’ 

Ahnee, restless for some- 
thing amusing to do, then 
took to her father’s crutches 
and came to a chair close by 
where Heddon was sitting on 
the veranda rail. She stood on 
the chair and, fitting 
the crutches under her 
arms, swung in a long 
jump to the floor. Lik- 
ing the game, she kept 
it up. Presently an 
attendant came to say 
that the jar of her 
jumping distressed a 
sick man in a near-by 
room. 

Ahnee playfully 
said, ‘‘I don’t care!"’ 

The attendant, a 
gentle man, looked at 
her rather helplessly, 
then explained again 
why he had asked her 
to stop. 

And Ahnee again 
don't care!"’ 


saw 


said, sie 


but gave him a half-flirtatious glance to show that what 
she really wanted was the fun of being coaxed to stop; so to 


draw the coaxing she fitted the crutches under her arms as 


if about to jump. Nara begged her not to jump but Nara’'s 
coaxing was unimportant. 
Heddon gathered the crutches with one hand and 


forcibly lifted her from the chair to the floor, saying: 


listener. 


“If it was the sick man’s child your father asked to stop 
how'd you feel about it?’’ 

Ahnee was amazed. As quick as a frightened kitten she 
struck at Heddon, then twisting her face into a look of 


pain she ran to her father and pointing, cried: 


“He hurt me, Daddy! I wasn't doing a thing! 
I don't like him. 


me! 


He hurt 


I hate him!"’ 


“Here, here, what's all the ruckus?’’ Pawley growled 


“Move like a sickly givl than 


a man, said 


Heddon to 


himself 


ao a 


tolerantly, holding 
her close against him 
and turning heavily 
in his chair. 

The attendant 
spoke up: 

“The little 
jumping disturbed the 
man there,’ point- 
ing toward a door- 
way, ‘and the gentle- 
man here took the 
crutches away, Sit 

Pawley'’s heavy 
face wrinkled with 
smiles and, folding 
the child more tight 
him, he 


lady's 


ly against 
said: 
‘‘Well Ahnee, that 


Continued on page 96 
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From “TF OMAS A. EDISON 
———e to ANY 


YOUNG MAN 


His Ideas on Begin- 
nung a Successtul Lite 


An Interview by ALLAN a ‘BENSON 





& VER the radio, at an hour when all of the young 

}) people were out of the house and about twenty- 

eight million older ones were listening, Edison 

fe. 4 refused to give any advice to youth. “Youth 
doesn't take advice,”’ he said. 

It seemed a bit snappish, but it wasn’t. Anybody who 
knows Edison knows that ne never snaps. Edison 1s 
merely a straight-shooter. What he has to sav he says. 
Chere is no beating about the bush. Knowing the ten- 
dency of youth to be satisfied with its own wisdom, he 
refused to give advice to those who had not asked it. 

When I asked him to comment on youth Edison was per- 
fectly willing to do so. What he said will be read with 
much interest because it is the product of a great intellect 
working over a long period of years. Edison is fond of 
the voung. As a lover of the human race he would be 
the last to frown upon its most numerous contingent. 
He still remembers that he was once a boy himself and 
those who know him think that he is sometimes a boy 
vet. His boyish love of life and his sense of humor are 
still with him. But his feeling for the young neither 
blinds him to their errors nor causes him to ‘‘soft-pedal”’ 
when speaking about thein. Rather does it cause him to 
speak out; to speak frankly—sometimes like a “Dutch 
uncle.”’ 

This picture does not belong here, but it will be put in, 
anvway, because of its sheer beauty 

{n Indian summer afternoon. A flood of golden sun- 
shine lined with the chill of approaching winter. Edison's 
secretary, Mr. William H. Meadowcroft, who has been 
with the great inventor almost half a century, and I are 
driving from Edison's laboratory in West Orange, New 
Jersev, to his home in the residential district that is known 
as Llewellyn Park. We begin the ascent of this beautiful 
wooded spot with its network of paths and drives. We 
note the vellow and red of the fallen leaves with the golden 
sunlight plaving upon them. We twist and turn until at 
length we see at the top of the hill a great rather oid- 
fashioned house, splendid but built before the day of the 
Long Island type. It is the home of Edison. 

We enter and Mr. Meadowcroft is told that we shall 
go up-stairs. No one leads him because he knows the 
way too well. Beginning at the head of the stairs there 
are many doors leading to various rooms, but Mr. Mea- 
dowcroft walks straight to a door that looks just like 
each of the others. He does not knock because Edison 
cannot hear knocks. He opens the door and we see 
Edison within four feet of it, sitting before an open fire 
Lh with his back toward us. He has slid down pretty com- 


ol fortably into an easy chair and is looking intently into 


vound 
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Vs goo, Rowe youn 


Oebanee te put’ 


ma wy an sell 


Lm ches emu 


the lazy fire, not dreaming but thinking. Think- 
ing hard! Thinking about rubber and how to 
get it out of plants that grow in the United 
States 

Of course he does not hear us as we 
and in the few seconds (two or three) that 
elapse before we stand beside him and are 
discovered my eye notes the size of the room, 
which is fairly large, the great table upon 
which many books are piled, some of them 
works on botany as I afterward learn, and 
small radio set with a cone speaker, the whole 
outfit probably worth about seventy-five dollars 

The next moment Edison sees us standing beside his 
chair, quickly looks up and instantly over his face is 
spread that wonderful smile that has made a friend of 
everybody who has seen it since the days when he was a 
telegraph operator. We shake hands but he does not 
rise. Instead we are asked to sit down and after a few 
preliminary remarks, including a question as to when I 
last saw Ford and how he was, the interview begins. 

Galsworthy has told us of the ‘Indian Summer of a 
Forsyte,"’ a dreamy old middle-class Englishman with 
much money, many memories and a few sparks flickering 
in the ashes. The Indian summer of Edison is quite dit- 
ferent. A great ripened human intellect, filled with the 
distilled wisdom of many years of observation and thought, 
but still living in tomorrow rather than in vesterday. 
Still a doer, still an unraveler of tangled problems. 


G 


y 


enter 


E ARE all very familiar,”’ said Edison, ‘‘with a 
certain type of young man. He its the fellow who 
has grown up to twenty years or so without discovering 
what he wants to do. He is mildly interested in every- 
thing but particularly interested in nothing. No kind 
of work makes a special appeal to him. He may or may 
not have been to college. It seems to make no difference. 
‘Now few things more unfortunate can happen to a boy 
than to approach manhood in such a frame of mind. The 
bov who does not know what to do too often does what 
he happens to do and in most cases that is not what he 
might best have done. Moreover, the period in which a 
voung man must choose his occupation is short. The 
youth who has not chosen wisely and twenty-five 
not well on his wav is in a bad fix. The world is willing 
to take the very young on trial and teach them to do 
particular kinds of work but it is not willing to teach 
mature men. A man even of twenty-five is supposed to 
know something about his business.”’ 
The old fire began to come back into Edison's eyes as he 


iS 


This is Me. 


signed approval 


Edison’s 


of fe 


this arti le 


i rtraut ly | dwin avl 


spoke. He has the most wonderful eves I ever saw—big 
penetrating luminous eyes that fasten upon a listener 
and hold him. 

‘The boy of twenty who does not know what to do,"’ 
Edison continued, ‘‘has only himself to blame. He 
interested in nothing in particular because he knows 
nothing about anything in particular. One cannot be 
interested in anything about which one knows little or 
nothing. Interest is the thermometer that tells how much 
we know. The people who tire of life and tire of this 
world are usually those who don’t know much about the 
world. Some of them may have seen much but they have 
understood little. 

‘‘There is no excuse whatever for the failure of any 
young man of twenty to discover something that he 
would like to do. This world is so filled with interesting 
things to do that the longest human life could not ex- 
haust more than a small fraction of them. But to dis- 
cover what these things are one must inform oneself about 
them. One must get some knowledge. One must begin 
to fill one’s mind with facts. The more imagination one 
has the more the facts will mean, the more one will be- 
come interested. There is no normal person who has not 
some imagination. The of twentv who does not 
know what to do thereby confesses that he 
wasting his time. He has been frittering away hours that 
should have been spent in informing himself about some 
of the many millions of useful things that are upon this 
planet 

Whv do so manv bovs waste their time? They waste 
it because they lack the will towork. They want pleasure 
Most of them are mad about it. Thev want money, 
but when thev think of that they look for 
They are not willing to do the hard work that is neces- 
saryto the laving of the foundations of real success 

Edison can see nothing but hard days ahead for those 
who persist in seeking pleasure during that brief period 


1S 


boy 


has been 


too, 


short-cuts 
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I the 


when they should be informing themselves, developing 
i liking for something and proceeding to do it. The men 

having a hard time now are the ones who pre- 
erred pleasure to studving and thinking when Edison was 
Most of the bovs were of that kind 


ho ire 


ifterw ird 
ni licgy 
Most h 


t DOV 
was a lad 

iman beings have always been so," continued 

1 so fat ilways will be. We hu 
re a good deal like the plants that Burbank 
ve with his hawk-eve set million 

them will 


Here 


botanists call 


as | Call see 


out a 
vear after vear in 
ind there will be freaks—or 
them—which show varia 
the ones from which Burbank 


most of frow 


Same Way 
is the 
such freaks 


his superior forms ot plant life 


were 


4 DISON was asked to express himself more fully about 
4 the pleasure-loving boy of twenty who has not found 


what he wants to do 


From one point of view continued Edison, “‘the 
: bovs is due to their lack of intelli- 
They have enough 
many things well 
lack the intelli 
wherein their own interests lic. They don't 
by sleeping at the switch when the oppor- 


ment of these 
re not stupid bovs 
able them to do 


time in their lives they 


ose an occupation and get started 1s abreast 
sacrificing a whole life's happiness tor a 
If they 

ict upon it 


] if 
pursue pieasure 


had more intelligence thev 
Lacking this intelligence, 

until it is too late \ 
nce teaches them what more intelligence 
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chance at all. But he had too much intelligence to follow 
in his father’s footsteps. He avoided every mistake his 
father had made and became a man of means and a good 
citizen. 

One of the finest examples of intelligence in the young 
was afforded by the younger Pitt who at the age of twenty- 
four became Prime Minister of Great Britain. He had a 
great father but the son was greater than his father. It 
seemed as if this young man knew right from the begin- 
ning what powers were in him and what he should do 
with them. The pleasure he sought as a youth was the 
pleasure of gaining information and using it. What 
pleasure ts so great as that? I know of none. The useful 
occupation of the mind is man’s noblest and most pleasur- 
able activitv. Those who do not think so are usually the 
ones who have not tried it. There is a great satisfaction 
in learning even about little things and using this knowl- 
edge to do the little things better.’’ 


; DISON himself is a tremendous example of the power 

4 of information and thought to give one an interest 
in life and make one happy. As the world counts age, 
Edison is old—very old. He has already lived many lives 
in one, first because he has worked more than twice as many 
hours a day as the average man works, and second because, 
at a time when most men are in the cemetery he is still 
working. He has lived so long and worked so hard that 
vears ago he might have been excused if he had shown a 
slackening interest in life. He would have been no dif- 
ferent from manv other men if he had shown by his actions 
that he was tired and that the game of life had begun to 
grow flat and stale upon his hands 

Instead, Edison has done nothing of the sort. His body 
is not as young as it used to be but his interest in things 
is still so intense that it tends to drive his body almost be- 
vond its powers. As an illustration of the way he is 
driving on through the eighties, an incident having to do 
with the preparation of this article may be related. Dur- 
ing the twenty vears that I have known Edison it has been 
my custom, when I wished to see the great man, to go to 
his laboratory unannounced. One time was as good as 
another inasmuch as Edison was always busy. This time 
the usual custom was followed but without desired re- 
Edison was sleeping behind a screen in the labora- 
He had come in from tramping over the hills of 
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tory 
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Young men who pursue only 


New Jersey looking for plants that might produce rubber 
and was tired. I could have waited and taken a chance 
that he would awaken in time to talk, but it didn’t 
seem to be the right thing to do. He was old and tired 
and what he had done was enough for the day. 

A few days later I again went over to West Orange. 
The moment I entered the laboratory I saw that Edison 
was not sitting at his desk. He was away off in the 
country somewhere with two men, looking for plants 
that would produce rubber. I was told that most pleas- 
ant days were spent by him in this manner. It was late 
in the fall and the air was beginning to tingle, but not too 
late for this octogenarian to scour the country in search 
of something that might be of use to other men. He him- 
self had no need for American rubber. Personally there 
was nothing for him to gain from such activities—not 
even money because money has never meant much to 
Edison except material with which to pay the bills for 
more experimentation. And this inquiry promises no 
money to anybody, anyway. Still, in his eighty-first 
vear, late in the fall, he was out in the country examining 
weeds to see which ones might be used to make rubber 
tires in the event that war should shut off our foreign 
supply. Edison's associates say that rubber occupies his 
mind almost to the exclusion of everything else. He per- 
haps has more general information than any other man 
in the world, but his eagerness to get more upon this par- 
ticular subject drives him out into the hills at a time when 
younger men are looking for a soft spot upon which to 
alight. It may be said in passing that the material for 
this article was obtained only by leaving a note for Edison 
to which he replied that he would see me any time, but 
that before coming I should telephone and find out 
whether he was there. 

The point is that Edison practises what he preaches. 
In his old age he actually does, with great energy, what he 
says the young should do if they would get ahead. He 
becomes interested in things. He becomes interested bv 
studyirg them. 


DISON was asked whether he did not believe educa- 
tion might be sufficient to quicken youth into activity 
during the fateful period of the late teens and early twen- 
ties. The question was not phrased very well. What I 
meant to inquire was whether there might not be a par- 
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} | ? 
lave hard days ahead 


ticular kind of mental prodding that would stir the young 
by enabling them to see wherein lay their true interests 
and their real prospects of happiness. Edison therefore 
quite justifiably assumed that the word ‘‘education”’ 
had been used in the question in its broad sense, instead 
of a restricted one, and answered accordingly. 

‘I don't believe education will help much,"’ he replied. 
“Apparently a great many, if not most young men, go 
to college not because they want to learn but for other 
reasons. Some want to avoid real work, some want to 
have a good time, some believe they will obtain social 
advantages that will later be useful to them. One might 
suppose that it would be different with boys who work 
their way through college, but it is not. I have the 
records to prove this statement—replies that they have 
sent in to some of my questionnaires. They have forgotten 
things that were taught them in the common schools. 
They forget because they are not interested. Interest is 
what gives us memory. What we are interested in we do 
not forget. College students are not interested in much 
that is taught them. What they hear and read makes 
little or no impression because it does not register. Much 
of it never really gets into their consciousness. That is 
why they forget.”’ 


HROUGHOUT the interview we were always going 
around the circle and returning to the subject of 
“interest.” Young men do not know what to do be- 
cause they are not interested in anything in particular 
College students (and all the rest of us) remember those 
things in which we are interested and forget the others. 
What shall we all do to become interested in as many 
things as possible? 

‘Inform yourselves about them,’ says Edison. 

And of course he is right. There are few things so 
small or so seemingly unimportant that they do not be- 
come interesting—often intensely so—when we gather 
facts about them and begin to think about the facts 
The ones who do not think are the ones who have dusty 
lives and in their old age run ashore for lack of interest 
Some of them, according to Edison, cannot think much 
I am of the opinion that a greater number could be in- 
duced to think if they had teachers who knew enough 
about their subjects (and about psychology) to teach them 
In an interesting (( ontinued on page 126) 
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hen the Rulers of Hollywe od Told Jerry Hed Never Make a 
Movie Mctor lt Got His Goat 


a close and utter despair settled on 
Jerry's face. The film was swinging 
into its climax—the naval battle. 
He more. Without a word, even to 
Charley Young, he stumbled to his feet and groped his 
way blindly up the aisle. 

He emerged into the flooding California sunlight and 
turned tohis left without thinking. Head down, anguished 
hadow there came subdued whispers eves resting on the ground, he hurried down the paved 

the first studio road between two lines of towering barn-like stages. He 

il cut of Colossal Pictures’ epic of the did not know where he was going and it was pure instinct 

Half a hundred principals, an equal which caused him to turn toward the door of Stage Num- 

staff which had worked on it for ber 5 where Josie was working on ‘‘Hoopskirt Days.”’ 

His boyish, likably sullen face was drawn and white, 

staff—all were there and his eyes pools of tragedy. He was like a hurt animal seek- 

ing the shadows in the vast shed-like structure. He made 

his way through unused sets toward the splotch of light 

which indicated a company working. A grip passed him 

and greeted him familiarly, but the stalwart young actor 
did not answer him 
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other questions were discussed in 

1g the perpetual click of the projec- 

ng all those hundred and fifty people 

re silent: Jerry and the quiet young man who 
sat next nd was his lifelong friend 

Che last few feet of the deck-fight sequence flickered to 


two we 


to him a 


“Where you going, Jerry?’’ 


came a voice from behind 


him, and he turned to confront Charley Young, who had 
followed him. 

Young's cleah-cut, boyish face was wistfully sympa- 
thetic as he gripped his big friend's arm. 

“Keep a stiff upper lip, kid,”’ he said earnestly. ‘‘God, 
[I know how vou feel—"' 
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‘Six solid months working my damn head off—and cut 
completely out of the picture!’’ snarled Gray. 

“Sure, Jerry, but you know this racket!’’ Charley 
pleaded. ‘‘You didn’t have one of the leads and any part 
is liable to be cut completely 

‘‘T had some close-ups and a fight that would have made 
me!"’ said Jerry, his gray eyes turbulent. ‘‘Publicity all 
over the country, the folks back home, Hollywood in 
general—everybody knew I was playing Ensign Porter! 
And what'll they think now? That I was so lousy they 
had to cut me out of the picture? And for all I know | 
was!"" 

‘Don't be silly.”’ 

“It’s all right for you to talk, you lucky pup! 
playing a lead. They can’t cut you out of your 
chance! But by God—"’ 

“Listen, big boy,’’ Charley interrupted; and the sensi- 
tive feeling which was soon to make him one of the great- 
est juveniles of the screen made it a hard task for him to 
keep the tears from his eyes. Jerry was heartbroken. 
Never had he seen the big fellow in that shape before. For 
tive years they had bucked the Hollywood game together. 
Many a time between extra jobs they had walked ten miles 
to a studio fot lack of carfare and lived on milk they had 
got out of bed at four o'clock in the morning to steal. 
Jerry had always been the optimist. 

“You know what it means, don't you?” Jerry sn-rped, 
pain-filled eyes suddenly becoming hard and 
savage. 

“It means nothing 

“The hell it don’t. damn months on Catalina 
Island working my head off! And not even in the picture! 
You know, Charley. Don’t kid me. I got my six months’ 
contract and an option for another six months and so on up 
to five years, just a year ago, didn’t I? And at the end of 
the first six months what had I had 
a chance to do? Be loaned to ‘Pov- 
erty Row’ for a couple of lousy 
quickies that'll never be seen outside 


You're 
first 


his 


Six 


newed six months ago if DeRacca 
hadn't wanted me for this part in 
‘Sailor-Men,’ would it? Cut out of 
the picture! It means I’m out, gone, 
canned!"’ 

Charley tried to lie and could not 
find it in his heart to. Jerry he could 
not deceive—and besides Jerry knew 
as much about it as he did. Not an 
hour passed in that teeming town 
that some man or girl was not lifted 
to the heights and two others sud- 
denly dropped into the depths of de- 
spair. He and Jerry had gone 
through enough of those moments, 
but when there was everything to 
gain and nothing to lose it wasn't so 


hard. 


! 


tw thinas which kept him trom 


AX THOUGH the Fates were plot- 
ting to sink the irony of it deep 
into Jerry's bruised soul, a girl came flying around the 
shell of a cottage interior which hid the two silent men 
from the lighted set. She was gorgeously beautiful, pink- 
and-white skin crowned by corn-silk hair and made strik- 
ing by violet eyes which were now shining with joy 

“Oh Charley! Jerry! Did you hear about me? Mr 
Jackson just signed me for five years—six months first, 
with an option 

“Oh, yeah?”’ 

The boyish Gray was utterly unable to mask his feelings 
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of a shooting gallery, didn't I? And nN 
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my option wouldn't have been re- 


osie s nightly call was one of the 


, 
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and that bitterly sardonic question stopped the girl as 
though a pail of water had been dumped over her. 

“Listen, Shirley!"’ Jerry told her. “You think you're 
set, don't you? Well, let me tell you. something about 
this gang of wisenheimers! You're not set. You've 
got to fight harder with the casting office and all the rest 
of ‘em for a chance to show what vou can do than you 
ever did before, savvv? You'll draw salary And 
do nothing. And at the end of six months four fat big 
bugs, fresh from New York, will sit around an office at 
go down the list of options to be taken up. And they 
ask what Shirlev Knight did. And Shirley's done nothin; 
but play lousy extra bits for seventy-five a week. Anc 
thev Il cut your name off the list 

“Then what? You say to vourself ‘I got my chance, 
and I flopped and I'm no good.’ And other studios'II say 
the same. And you'll be a damn sight worse off than you 
were before—and not one bit vour fault 

The slim blonde girl looked at him wide-eved. 

‘What's the matter, Jerry?’ she asked quietly. 

“Nothing,” he mumbled. “‘I've got to find Josie. 
Excuse me, Shirley 

Young winked at the girl and followed Gray toward 
the set. What Jerry had said was the bitter truth! 

‘“T wouldn't mind so much,’ Jerry was saying half to 
himself, ‘‘if it wasn't for Josie.” 

“IT know. Let's get out of here. 
see her now. Pull yourself together.”’ 
For just a second they watched the scene being shot 
Grav through shadowed eves which did not leave the 
girl who was working in it. She was small and slender 
and her hair was in curls down her back. The set was a 
farmhouse kitchen. Ina gingham apron with a mop in her 
hand the girl was registering shy unsophisticated girlhood 
in the manner which caused Josephine Owen's pay envelop 

to hold fifteen hundred Soles each 
As Jerry was wont 


sure! 
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You don’t want to 


and everv week. 
to put it 

‘When Josie plays a college sopho- 
more she doesn t look as though she 
had just stepped out of the Follies 
taken off her and put an 
apron over her ermine wrap for a 
few minutes to bend over a book.”’ 

“Cut!” the director 
“Let's try it again. Harry, play ita 
little closer to the table this time so 
that when Josie backs away she 
won't get too far off center.” 

“Save ‘em!’ velled the chief elec- 
trician, and the lights died momen- 
tarily while the assistant camera- 
men held little boards before the 
lenses with the number of the scene 
on them. 

Josie threw Jerry a warm quick 
smile. His lips twitched as he re- 
turned it. 

‘““Wavea good-by and let's get out of 
here,’ said the tactful Charley. ‘‘Get 
hold of yourself before you see her.’ 

Jerry, ordinarily the dominant 
member of the duo, allowed himself to be led like a broken- 
hearted child. Professional failure, pride humbled to the 
dust! 

‘“*I won't marry Josie now, of course,”’ he said dully as 
they walked toward the executive offices which provided 
egress to the outside world. “I wouldn't have been en- 
gaged to her if it hadn't been for my thinking like a damn 
fool that that part in ‘Sailor-Men’ would start me on my 
way upthere. I—"’ 

“Oh, be vourself!”’ 
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momentarily quieted the madness raging within the 
overwrought actor. 

“Wait until tomorrow,’’ Cass advised him. “‘If you're 
not Mr. Josephine Owen maybe it'll show in that test 
that vou re going to take for ‘Airmen All’ at ten o'clock 
tomorrow morning.” 

He strode off. His shell had not been penetrated by 
so much as the fraction of an inch by Jerry's rage and his 
grin was almost an insult. Suddenly Jerry flushed. Was 
he a damn kid—or something? 

That might mean something, Jerry,’’ Charley 
telling him Don't mind He's haywire—you 
know that—but a damn good director. And that’s going 
to be a special : 

| suppose I'm going to get worked up about a test! 
There'll be a hundred guys called for a test—you know 
that! How many have you taken in over five years, for 
one job? ‘Not the type!’ ” 

He wheeled abruptly 
a damn fool of myself, I know 
Tell Josie 

Youth sensitive—and Jerry was only twenty-five. 
He felt like sneaking up back streets. Hollywood would 
have its claws in him within a few days, fearing at him 
with the satisfaction of tens of thousands of underdogs 
pulling down one who had bid fair to start leading the 
pack 

The shattering blow to his pride might have been bear- 
able, though. But Josie! 

All right, old-timer,’ came Charley's voice. ‘Keep 
vour head up. I believe vou'll get that part in “Airmen 
All.” You were a flier. Why, it’s almost a cinch! And 
vou know those big pictures—thevy're star-makers. They 
don't use big names! Thev make names big in ‘em—"’ 

Haven't vou learned anything yet about pictures? 


was 


Cass 


‘So long, Charley. I'm making 
But I want to be alone. 


1S 


So long! See vou later.’ 
ERRY went to the Athletic Club where he and Charley 
shared two connecting rooms and for two hours he 
av on the bed staring at the ceiling. When the telephone 
1g to announce that Miss Owen was waiting for him in 
her car he went down-stairs with lagging steps. The 
ing five-thousand-dollar roadster was simply another 
remindet of his own position 
did not start the engine. 
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Her clear hazel eyes were 
very soft and there 
was a suspicion of 
tears in them as she 
patted his hand. 

“Don't be fool- 
ish, honey,’ shesaid 
directly. “‘Just be- 
cause you were cut 
out ofthe picture—"’ 

“Because I must 
have been rotten!”’ 
he said dully. “A 
couple of my scenes 
would have helped 
the picture—they 
were needed. They 
had to cut me! But 
itisn tthatsomuch, 
Josie."’ 

His pain-filled 
eves met those of 


Josie 


His parac hute dragged 


him against a tree 
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the girl whose sweetness and simplicity had made her the 
focal point of his existence. Josie wasn't so good-looking, 
but in Hollywood she was like a breath of air straight 
from flower-covered hills. 

“Josie, as it stands I'm a failure. A flop. 
marry you and be Mr. Josephine Owen.”’ 

He almost bit those searing words as he pronounced 
them. 

‘I understand, Jerry,’ she said slowly; and for the 
moment she was a mother, not a sweetheart. “You feel 
as though you wanted to prove something to yourself. 
And you can, Jerry. Don't interrupt now. You haven't 
taken pictures seriously for the last two years. You know 
that. You worked hard when you were broke, yes—be- 
fore you had a chance to do more than extra work. When 
you inherited that little bit of money you didn't try so 
hard. It was a good time as far as you were concerned. 
(nd when you got a contract you thought you were all 
set. You must realize that, Jerry. Smeering at leads in 
‘Poverty Row’— And even in ‘Sailor-Men’ you were 
coming over here to Hollywood and getting drunk and 
getting back late. And, Jerry darling, if you'll only work 
you'll get somewhere! I know I'm going to be so proud 
oF you 

Unashamed, she kissed him, and as they drove off the 
voungster had hot tears in his eyes. 

It was a very wise, very serious young woman who said 
as they parted that night: 

‘I know you'd be unhappy if we were married right 
now, honey. So we'll postpone it and go along just as we 
have been doing. So remember’’—suddenly her smile was 
dazzling “‘“—the harder you work the sooner we'll both 


be happy!’ 


And I can't 


S HE tossed in bed that night but one thought 
drummed ceaselessly through his brain. He had 
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been a fool. He 
could see that now 
But in the picture 
business when would 
another chance come? 
And if it came could 
he measure up to the 
job? Hethoughthe'd 
tried in those scenes 
of his in ‘Sailor- 
Men’ 

“‘[’m just not an 
actor!’ he groaned 

Hopeless, he went through the motions of taking a 
test the next morning at the studio in competition 
with six of the highest-priced free-lance juveniles in 
Hollywood. To make it worse the assistant director, 
who was taking the tests because Cass was ill, said that 
there would be further tests of contract players from other 
studios whom Colossal might borrow 

Josie was on location, as was Charley, and that after- 
noon and evening were eternity. He avoided everybody. 
He did not even want to be seen. Jerry Gray, after five 
vears, had had his chance and flopped. Failed! He wasn't 
there—that was all—and he knew it. God, if his con- 
tract were only up and he could quit the rotten business 
and Hollywood and beat it off somewhere! 

HEN the summons came to be at Mr. Cass’s office 

at three o'clock in the afternoon the sudden bound- 
ing of his heart speedily died. He had had too many dis- 
appointments and undoubtedly he was only one of a half- 
dozen others of whom Cass wanted another test. He 
slunk into the studio, scarcely looking at the desk man, 
and hurried down the hall to the door labeled “Gary 
Cass.”’ 

The stenographer announced him and as he entered the 
inner office the young director grinned at him. 

“And how is Mr. Josephine Owen this afternoon?” 
he asked harshly. 

Jerry's sullen face worked but hesaid nothing. He looked 
at the haggard Cass with hate in his eyes. The bony 
sunken-eyed cuss! Fine one he was to talk! He wouldn't 
last long. He had the look of a man who was burning 
himself out, from stooped fleshless shoulders to a hollow 
face that was like a mask. 

“Sit down,”’ said Cass. “‘Well, in spite of my best 
efforts, they've wished you on me for ‘Airmen All,’ and 
if you think I'm tickled to Continued on page 92 
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tS. LOLLIPAR was sewing, of course. A little 
tired, het gray streaked bobbed head 
work under the dim 
\ trite person in a trite plight. 
Fine housekeeping apartment, 
filtered the night roar of Los Angeles 
curtained, came the 


Wwi low, 
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electric light 
ito the two rooms 
$16.75 per month 
streets. From an alcove, raggedly 
whine of a restless child 
You'll 
Johnny 
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John Zebulon Lollipar said nothing. He seldom did. 
He was fifteen and enormous, a lumbering puppy of a lad. 
\ great shock of wavy black hair 
handsome voung face. His 
under the bare- 
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“You Ul just have to git out an’ rustle, Johnny. 


| cant fund enough sewin these days” 


says Sister's lucky to be alive after ketchin’ this here 
spinal meningitis. But I don’t know!’’ she finished 
bitterly. , 

“I like Sister,"’ Johnny got out the heavy opinion. An 
unexpectedly sweet smile widened his slack mouth and 
was gone. Johnny's rare smile always made his mother 
ache hurtinglv. 

“Well, Lshould hope so!"* snapped Mrs. Lollipar, taking 
refuge in harshness. ‘‘And Baby too!"’ 

Silence gripped him. Baby was all right, he guessed, 
but she cried too much. 

The big child brooded for a while. “‘But I can’t git no 
job here. An’ I don’t see why,’ he pondered. His black 
eves held no light 

‘| know!”’ flashed his mother. ‘‘It’s because this city is 
just crammed with people lookin’ fer snaps an’ gittin’ hard 
up an’ then grabbin’ what they kin fer little ‘r no wages! 
Ic ain't right!” 

‘When I do land me a job it don’t last. I git fired,”’ 
“They say I'm slow. An’ clumsy. 
They cuss at me. An’ I git called ‘Lollipop’ an’ ‘All-Day 
Sucker.’ '" There was no rancor in his voice, only 
accepgance. . 

‘That's ‘cause you ain't had ‘nough schoolin’. If your 
paw hadn't lef’ the ranch an’ come to the city we'd still be 
where we could raise enough to eat!” 

A thought entered the great lout’s slow mind 


One 
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| powerful hand began a thorough exploration of his 
| pockets. The search was rewarded with a crumpled 
| sticky wad of paper. He unrolled the mess, offered it to 
his mother. She refused. He devoured the dirty chunk of 
peanut brittle with smacking relish. Supper had been 
skimpy. 

‘‘Where'll I go fer a iob?’’ he mumbled helplessly. 

The widow stared at him. She gulped once. 

‘I don't know. But you'll just have to keep goin’ till 
vou git work.” 


OHNNY was ‘‘keepin’ goin’ "’ and he hadn't found 

work. His mother had packed an old satchel early 
with his poor change of garments. She'd fed him boiled 
fried potatoes, weak coffee and a heel of bread for his 
wart oy Wrapped and tied then pinned into his coat- 
pocket was a bundle of government postcards already 
addressed to his mother. Seven dollars reposed in a 
trouser pocket. 

Mrs. Lollipar stood in the long dark and musty rooming- 
house hallway, holding open the door as she gave her only 
son his final instructions. 

‘‘Now remember, Johnny, that Sister an’ Baby an’ me 'r 
lependin® on you. You drop me a line twicet a week an’ 
date em. An’ don't you do nothin’ mean. An’ don't you 
do nothin’ that ain't /egal. An’ you better look fer work 
on afarm. You was raised on a ranch an’ you ain't fergot. 
An’ you'll git better fed.’" She paused, groping. 

Johnny had a gone feeling inside him. But he smiled at 
her. ‘I'll be all right, Ma,’’ he mumbled. 

‘““Oh—what's the use!’ she cried despairingly and, tip- 
toeing, gave the tall awkward lout a swift fierce kiss. 

‘Git out—you Johnny Lollipar!’’ she whispered and 
slammed the door in Johnny's face. 


OR the next few weeks the career of 

young Johnny Lollipar can best be 
traced by the penciled blurry postcards 
his mother received. 


Wed. June 1 

Im in Riverside. I had to walk. People 
seem scared to give lifts. I got six dollars 
‘ft. A lady gave me a dollar for changeing 

tire. I bot 1sc wort of peanut britle. 
\ dog bit me. It didnt hurt. I sleep in a 
card last night. A motor cop told me not 
to do it agen. Ive ast for jobs lots of 
places. Its to early for fruit. ; 





J yhnny 


That officer had intended to run 
Johnny in for vagrancy, but the great 
vouth in the midst of his shy explana- 
tions had smiled athim. Suddenly that 
policeman had felt a protecting stab of 
pity. He had permitted the boy to go. 


Sun. June 5 

I got rounded up to fite a brush fire for 
three days. It was kind of fun. I got lots 
to eat. Johnny 


Only—Johnny Lollipar got no money 
for fighting brush fire. There was funny 
stuff about papers and so forth and 
a smart aleck cheated him out of his dues. Johnny didn't 
know what to do about it, so he let the matter slide. 
Nor did he tell his mother; he felt it would worry her. 


Wed. June 8 

When I got throgh fiteing fire I walked to Hemet. 2 jungle 
bums held me up and was going to take my $5. [Even jungle 
bums are not immune to the smile of a forlorn kid, so—| They 


“You've strong, 


changed there mins and let me eat all the stew | wanted. | got 
a job right now cleaning up brush with bord. I get $2.50 a day 
Johnny 

This grand labor lasted a week. At its end Johnny sent 
his mother his wages in an unregistered letter and she 
mailed him a brand-new pair of socks because he'd only 
had one good pair when he started out. She wondered if 
he could get a bath or wash his underwear and she hoped 
the people were kind and gave him lots toeat. And Johnny 
felt pretty darn good. He liked cold water and every eve- 
ning he swam in an irrigation reservoir and the farmer he 
worked for believed in feeding laborers plenty of strong 
cheap beef from a fat steam cooker 

Johnny's five companion brush grubbers did call him 
““All-Day Sucker’’ because the boy was good-natured 
and didn't mind doing extra chores after supper. One man 
gave him a drink of corn licker but it made him sick 
Then Johnny remembered it wasn't legal, so he decided he 
didn’t want any more ever. Johnny also tried to smoke a 
pipe because they made fun of him and that turned him 
sick too. 

He bought two cheap blankets out of his original funds 
and had left two dollars and fifty cents. Out of that vast 
sum he couldn't resist guiltily squandering a whole quarter 
on peanut brittle. 

Johnny didn’t think a bit. For one thing, grubbing 
brush wore him out. But he hadn't done any thinking 
since he was twelve, a seventh grader in a country school 
Getting excellent marks too. Then he commenced grow- 
ing, his folks moved to the city and next his father died 
in a truck smash. Really one cannot cogitate much when 
one is shooting up in abnormal fashion from a weedy little 
shaver to a great height of better than six feet—and trying 

at the same time to 
help support a fam- 
ily of four. Only 
Johnny wondered 
He wondered if his 
mother was all 
right and felt pretty 
bad when the ranch- 
er told him the 
brush job was 
finished. 


Wed. June 1¢ 

Im writeing trom 
San Jacinto. | Its a 
old town near Hem 
et. I you 
my money by now 
thanks tor the socks 
| scrubed a pool hal 
last night and_ the 
man let me sleep on a 
table and his 
gave me hotcakes 
and eggs tor break 
fast. He said h 
never see a boy who 
could much 
\ man said hed give 
me $< if ld take a 
house 
him 
pac 
and 
carry 


guess got 


wil 


eat s« 


pacage to a 
and when I ast 
what was in the 
age he got mad 
and wouldnt let me 


Johnny, an’ | gota cough 


said I was to smart for me age 
the pkg. Anyway he acted funny and Ill bet it wasnt legal. 
Im glad I didnt. Johnny 


The reason Johnny Lollipar ate so many pancakes was 
because of awful bad luck. A hole had appeared in his old 
gray pants—a little small—which had been his father’s 
Of his two dollars and twenty-five cents all but a paper 
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| out of the hole. So Johnny had eaten 
nd at all Tuesday ; 
ravenous with hunger when the pool-hall 
Tuesday night he'd slept behind a board 
rreat body had chilled and stiff 


clamorous for calories 


vele 


ilmost not conse- 


arisen 


and was in 
woman of 


lull huge 


ostcard wasa pean ot 
relieve little 


hadn't heard trom 


sewing 
her 


me to 


one 


S 


a 


ind 
Mrs. 


ting 


m pic hing hay 
h named 
iVS ge 


1d grub 


t I dont 


lots of pin 


Johnny 


Lollipar’s son had craved to say more but hadn't 
m. To scrawl this much upon one card had been a 
icurally 1 never thought of writing a letter 
Ma’’ had commanded him to write her a post- 

e¢ a weck 


\! THE conclu 
Luge youth 


loc il emplovment 


, he 


sion of the famous pancake breakfast the 
was sent by the pool-hall man to the 
where he smiled his timid 
ile Chat afternoon a tall rancher arrived seeking hay 

Fierce old scrutinized the motley group 
1 selected Johnny and a wiry furtive-faced young 
is the best of a weak-looking bunch. 


nd Johnny uttered his first real lie 
oe 


agency 


eves 


if} 


his conscience because he 
that it mean I'm 
he stated got away with 
hurried not 
pair of arms able to 
a pitchfork was good enough 


} 
nu 


rt 
rured dully wasn t 
ighteen, ind 


Mr. W 


lisputatious Any 


irren was and 
SVV 
Johnny signed papers the employment 
nt shoved at him und 
that Warren would subtract the 
fee from his first month's wage 
Johnny and the furtive-faced 
Nat Gamble, then clambered into the 
of Mr. Warren's powerful bat- 
red touring car and cocked their legs 
The road to 
nch was over a seven-mile, one-way 
steep and perilous. Nat Gamble 
nd terrorized the major part of 
Johnny lolled at ease, munch- 
He offered Nat some 
was secretly glad when Nat snappily 
1. The road worried Johnny not at 


ing 


and erstood 


| 
1\ 


ivuc 
vouth, 


Wau 


ip above sacks of groceries 





inut brittle 





Warren 
somehow young Lollipar didn 
id of d he the 


with which his emplover drove Mrs 


was grim and 


him an admired Leave 

Tall« y's 
ibout driving! 

t know much about anything and he 

He thought people were nice to 

of past emplovers, true, had made 

he realized he was a dumb-bunny. 


ite soul, he seldom spoke unless spoken to and 


ew anvthing 


who voluntarily conversed with him was ‘‘one 


\fter the car surmounted the dreadful grade 





| - , 
tne ce wpum he vs 


and began to tear and bump around pine-bordered hill- 
sides Nat Gamble recovered his poor nerve and talked to 
Johnny, spinning tales of his aioe in a charming 
melodious patter and Johnny harkened admiringly, swal- 
lowing them whole, his great babyish mouth half-open 
and crumby with peanut brittle. 

Nat was one of these misunderstood martyrs whom the 
world treats so cruelly. ‘‘Never had no chance so 
thev tried to put it over on me an’ I quit. You betcha 
I cold that bull where to head in. Me, the sole sup- 
port of me ole mother an’ crippled gran’ma. . .’" And so 
forth 

Johnny ate another chunk of candy. His face exuded a 
dumb sympathy. Johnny could understand this. Weren't 
his own mother, his two helpless little sisters depending 
upon him? Nat's furtive eyes flickered. 

‘An’ so,’ Nat whined, ‘I'm broke right now. Kin you 
loan me a fiver to send my ole mammy?'’ 

Johnny shook a sad head. *‘‘l ain't got no money now,’ 
he said. 

“But if you had it—you're a fine guy; I kin see that- 
vou'd let me have some now, wouldn't you? You an’ me 
‘ra coupla young guys. We gotta stand together 'r we'll 
be stomped on. We gotta be pals, don’t we?’ The nar- 
row gaze held the lumpish youth's. 

Johnny's young heart swelled understandingly. 
nodded. He'd never had a pal. Never a boy friend. 

“We'll bunk together, won't we?” 

Again young Lollipar nodded. 

Johnny loved the Warren ranch. He liked the old 
adobe house built around a funny square. There were 
flowers in this square and a sort of round hole filled with 
water. In the hole grew awful pretty big round green 
leaves and white-and-pink flowers that floated upon the 
water. There was a long big porch running across the 
front of the house and magazines full of 
pictures and aradio. And the Warrens let 
their men use the porch as a sort of com- 
munity sitting-room—a happy place in 
the evenings. The men lazily talked or 
listened to the music. Johnny hadn't 
known much music except when his mother 
had taken him to church and except street- 
bands and victrolas that blared in front of 
music stores. He became a worshiper at 
this far shrine of air-flung melodies. 

There was the big back porch 
with its long table. Mrs. Talley 
was a good sort of woman and she 
gave him loads toeat. Mr. Warren 
dabbled at bee-raising and Johnny 
had all the honey he wanted on his 
morning pancakes. He got so he 
didn’t miss his peanut brittle at 
all—and the excellent food and 
lack of vile sweets made visible 
improvement in Johnny's sallow 
skin. 

Mrs. Talley was a_ bustling 
snappy fat woman. She was too 
busy to discipline her lonesome 
six-year-old boy. Billy was a 
pert kid, a freckled fiend. 

Then Johnny liked the barns 
and corrals. There were quantities 
of horses and he adored them. The horse wrangler even 
let him get up early of mornings before breakfast, mount 
a safe old pony aad run in the work and saddle 

€k . 

Johnny admired the horse wrangler tremendously and 
the other cowpunchers—or “‘buckaroos,’’ as they termed 
themselves. He tried to imitate the easy way they rode. 


He 


ae 


Li ave 


delicious meals? 
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And then—slowly—he graduated to friskier mounts 
He had an aptitude. The words of praise were manna 
to him. Nat swore he was a ‘‘slickery-sucker’’ to let 
them poke off odd jobs on him and vehemently ordered 
him not to do one scrap of work before breakfast or 
after supper. Johnny tried to mind him but he loved 
horses too much. He couldn't resist them. 

And young Tom Warren, a perfect though kindlier 
edition of the fierce old man, noted this love of the clumsy 
vouth. He understood it. Sometimes he permitted 
Johnny to accompany him on short rides, taking him off a 
hay-wagon to do so. Ostensibly Johnny went along to 
help mend fences. Actually Tom Warren was curious 
about the great gangling youth with the dull yearning 
eves 

‘Teacher's pet!"’ hissed his friend Nat. They bunked 
together. Johnny writhed at the epithet—but declined to 
miss any chance to work a horse. After a hard day in the 
fields pitching up heavy forkfuls over the hay-rack, Johnny 
would go into the corrals and fondle the horses. He 
would rub their sleek necks and triumphantly spend an 
hour, before the soft Californian night dropped quickly 
down, making friends with some snorty, suspicious saddle- 
horse 





x dd Ate 


Johnny caught hon 
U P IN the keen mountain air, better nourished, bettet 
treated than ever in his life before, something com- 
menced to happen to Johnny Lollipar, stupid and fifteen 
years old. His great six-foot body decided to stop making 
bone and muscle. The process of abnormal growth was 
slowing down. It was as if the dormant brain had said to 
the great sinews, “Halt! It’s my turn!” 
The soul of Johnny Lollipar was an ostrich picking at 
its shell 
The dull young eyes which had taken in the magnificent 
panorama of mountain peaks, pine-clad hills, lush moun 
tain valleys, the beautiful old adobe home as merely a 
series of pictorial images which vaguely pleased began to 
convey hesitant messages to the stirring brain cells. Mr 
Warren, the “‘old boss,’’ and his son Tom, the ‘‘voung 
boss,’’ became still more heroic figures in Johnny's mind 
They had built up this pleasant estate; they worked hard; 
they weren't mean; they were “‘legal.’’ They did not 
offer him corn licker. Nor swear at him, like so many 
past employers. Tom never called him a ‘‘damn clumsy 
son-uv-a-gun,'’ as did Nat. Nat was smart; 
quick intelligent worker 
Nat tried to teach Johnny the witchery of blackjack in 
the bunkhouse. Tom strolled Continued on page 87 
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he was a 
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hali a doze red schoolhouses 


URING the summer of 1927 I visited more than 
one hundred small towns. Like millions of my 
countrymen I was engaged in the great Ameri- 
can sport of just riding around. On second 
thought I can't truthfully say that I visited all those towns, 
for what I really did was nothing more than glance at 
them through the wind-shield. When I was a newspaper 
licor | used to know small towns intimately; not just two 
lozens of them 
ire extremely interesting. They are always 
it work on important fundamental changes in our national 
have to look closely to find out just what 
of those changes mav be. The small town 
ind quietly as a rule while the tasks which 


three but 
Small towns 
life but vou 


tne 


nature 
works slowl\ 
he attention of prosperous and growing Cities are 
obvious. No one could go to Detroit, | think, 

ut quickly finding out that its citizens are primarily 

in the automobile industrv, but small towns are 

people in cities thev have their casual interests, 
gossip and routine, but back of these will be a 
purposes Among these there 
all the others and commands 
ring devotion for vears at a time. 
be, will have tremendous in- 
the future and usually marks an our 


For example there was a period that was 


important domin int 


| 
will be one that outweighs 


neir earnest, unwave 


This one, whatever it ma\ 
i] 
i 


era in 


uence upon 


national life 


WHAT ARE |THE 
OMALL ‘TOWNS 
‘THINKING? 


By CHESTER T|T. CROWELI 


just passing in the Southwest when I was a boy when the 
dominant interest of hundreds of small towns centered 
around railroad construction. They were trying to get a 
railroad or if they already had one they were trying to get 
another or a third or they were trying to raise bonuses to 
extend branch lines. If they couldn't get one they some- 
times pulled the town up by the roots and transplanted 
it nearer to steel rails. 

That was the era of railroad construction and when the 
small towns ceased to feel as they then did on this subject 
railroad construction showed a marked decline. During 
all that time, of course, the small town was interested in 
many other things also, but primarily it was interested in 
obtaining adequate transportation, for virtually every 
other activity depended upon the success of this paramount 
effort 

Back of the period of railroad construction there had 
been another when the dominant interest centered around 
locating the county-seat. Towns struggled with each 
other in order to have the court-house on their Main 
Street. The court-house at that time vastly increased the 
probability of permanence and it brought business. 

Much later there was another period that I myself re- 
member as a young newspaper reporter when the great 
effort was to get new industries and increase the popula- 
tion by bringing people from elsewhere. Every up-and- 
coming town was determined to be another Chicago and in 
order to prove the reasonableness of this aim spouted 
geysers of statistics about its advantages and the lush 
natural resources of its trade territory. These efforts 
brought into being a new kind of chamber of commerce 
which was a combination of cheer leader and general. 
Such was the devotion it aroused among public-spirited 
citizens that men have been known to engage in fist fights 
over the merits of their rival organizations. Today, how- 
ever, booster Campaigns are not as exciting as they were 
fifteen vears ago. That era has closed. The chamber of 
commerce has justified its existence as an institution but it 
is again a Clearing-house for business counsel; it has its 
settled routine but it is no longer a revival meeting. 

There was another and very recent period when the 
small towns suddenly realized that automobile highways 
are of tremendous commercial importance. They were 
eagerly raising money to build their part of state or na- 
tional roads and sending committees to the engineers in 
charge to convince them that the logical route would run 
right through Main Street. That work still goes on but 
less feverishly; it is routine now. 


S I rode along last summer looking at the miles and 
£ \ miles of towns that flickered across the wind-shield I be- 
gan to be annoved bv the realization that I no longer knew 
their dominant interests and aims. Looking at them with- 
out’ that infotmation was much like watching a card 
game when you don't know the rules. I determined to find 
out without delay just what they are doing now in order 
that I might look at them more intelligently. The things 
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They Give the Clue 
to What America 
Is Thinking And 
Right Now They 
Are Think ing 
Hardest About 
Schools 


[llustrationsby Harrison Booth 


that engage the preponderance of 
their attention are never unim- 
portant; they plug away at some- 
thing or other for three or five or 
ten years, according to the mag- 
nitude of the job, and presently a 
great change has taken place; the 
conditions of our national life are 
altered; a new facet has been added 
to the already manvy-sided exhibit 
that we try to sum up when we 
sav America. 

Long ago I learned that the 
surest way to find a clue that will 
lisclose the dominant aim and in- 
terest of a community is to ob- 
serve what the people are doing, 
rather than to ask questions. . The 
best course is to observe what they 
ire building; if even one-third of a 
representative group of towns is 
nvesting in the same kind of con- 
struction then you may be 
that a national movement is under 
way, regardless of whether it has 
received publicity. In an inquiry 
of this sort the testimony of living 
witnesses is not very valuable: 
people in small towns will usually 
tell you that nothing much is going on. That is their 
honest observation. Often they are not aware of the fact 
that the one most important thing they are doing is also 
being done in hundreds of other towns from coast to 
coast. But once that dominant activity is disclosed, just 
isk questions about the reasons for it and you will no 
longer be in any doubt as to the thoughts and aims of these 


sure 


Lruancy tends 


people 


BEGAN to look foraclue. Within an hour the clue was 

so apparent that I wondered how anyone with good eves 
could have missed discovering it accidentally. Virtually 
all of the towns and villages and small cities I saw have 
either buile recently or are now building schoolhouses 
One cannot fail to observe that a large number of these 
structures are not over five vears old An entirelv new 
type of architecture has been developed, so that a modern 
schoolhouse no more resembles its predecessor of fifteen 
vears ago than a New York City tower building resembles 
the mansions built when Chester A. Arthur was president 

Fifteen minutes after I began looking for clues I saw one 
of these modern schoolhouses in a town that probably has 
a population of about fifteen hundred. Towns of that size 
used to employ small frame structures, sometimes merely 
rented cottages slightly remodeled for school use. This 
school was three stories high and larger, I estimated, 
than all of the other public buildings in that town com- 
bined. I could see three churches, the city hall and the 





, 
| 
» decline Lule 


| | 
DpsvVChoLlodgy has been dauscovered 


fire station. It was considerably larger than any of those. 
Moreover, it appeared to be the best constructed building 
in the town. There was just enough brick to cover the 
steel and give architectural lines. Otherwise the walls 
were simply acollection of large and well-planned windows 
arranged so that almost any fraction of any one of them 
could be opened; evidently those schoolrooms are scien- 
tifically ventilated as well as marvelously well lighted 
The building is fire-proof 

Scarcely any other kind of school is being built today 
and that achievement alone is worth reporting among the 
most important historical facts of our time Personally | 
would rank it with the battle of the Marne, the Naval 
Disarmament Conference or what have vou? 

I have dwelt at some length on this school because there 
is one more or less like it in nearly every town I have seen 
There is one like it 1n the 


during the past three vears 
all of the numerous sut 


little town where I live and in 
rounding villages. To be sure, not every one ts as large 
relative to the size of the village it adorns, but even these 


very large buildings are far from unusual because there has 


been in progress for some years a movement toward school 
That large building very probably repre- 
sented such a consolidation of possibly four or five isolated 
small schools, some of them perhaps out on country roads 
Even in the country nowadavs one will encounter amazing- 
ly large modern school buildings standing alone on some 


consolidation 


hillside. They represent centralization of the school 
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ct in order to achieve higher 


ris would have been im- 


irs avo tT 


romobile transportation it 1s easy 


listricts automobile buses are maintained at 
There 


carrv the children to and fro 


i marvelous loosening of purse-strings 
is the dominant interest of the 


The SC hool board 


educalio 
. } ' louing rl tl oO 
pie who are doing these Chings 
rer ak 
except 
dollars for 


ndly group of benevolent old fogies never 
when thev appear upon bended knees to 
teachers The 

hool board of today before the voters 
id asks for bond issues that twentv vears ago would have 
in their being laughed out of town, if indeed they 
Education is commanding money. 
invbody objects to these expenditures he must state his 
The case is open to argument, but not many vears 
Even 
n progress was being made, of course, but in dribbles; it 


1 few coal and salaries 


goes confidently 


e worse luck 


isons 
10 the case was lost before it was ever presented 
1c 
vas gradual almost to the point of being invisible. 
In saving that the case was lost before ever 1t was pre- 
1 | mean that nothing even approximating the sort of 
made could have been 
reste Now?- 
favs those who are not biased in favor of large and better 


now 


l ITCS that ire 
} 


being 
with anv hope of a respectful hearing 
schools even before a specific issue is presented find them- 


selves in a minoritv that ts viewed with jaundiced eve. 
rue no matter whether one makes his inquiry in 


The new move- 


This IS 
Texas, California, Ohio or New Jersey 
ment for better public schools ts national; any part of this 
not in progress would be regarded 


1 
country where 1 1S 


lsewhere as unquestionably backward 


Ac this point | am tempted to set down imposing statis- 


tics relating to bond issues amounting to hundreds of 


millions of dollars and equally imposing totals relating to 
the cost of new buildings, but these figures are less graphic 
than what a man can actuallv see in the course of riding 


one hundred miles along the main highways of the state 
in which he lives. Something very definite is happening 
to the American public school; nor did this evolution be- 
gin vesterdav; in more than a few states it has been actively 
under way on a large scale for about five years. 

Not only are the physical plant, the building, grounds 
and equipment changing, but the spirit of the institution is 
different. Twenty years ago September was about the 
saddest month of the year, for it brought to a close virtual- 
ly all of the well-known activities that constitute life 
for small boys and girls. Nothing was substituted but 
the dull grind of classrooms and home work. Cartoonists 
accurately represented little Johnny and Mary bidding 
farewell to the joys of life and trudging sadly back to what 
they regarded as not much different from a jail. A stern- 
faced parent standing on the front porch watched to see 
that they started in the right direction while a lynx-eved, 
be-spectacled, dowdy spinster watched to see that they ar- 
rived. Johnny's deserted hound wore that look of utter 
dejection which only a dog can exhibit. Life would be 
dull for him, too, until next June 

This cartoon represents the traditional attitude toward 
the opening of a new school term. In some places it may 
still be accurate, but valid charges might be brought 
against the cartoonists of today because they continue to 
use it almost without exception or variation every Sep- 
tember, in spite of the fact that nowadays the opening of 
school is a fairly pleasant event to a large proportion of 
American children. Highly intelligent effort is being 
directed toward the far from impossible task of making 
school hours pleasant. Truancy tends to decline—child 
psvchology has been discovered. The rod grows less 
important as wit sharpens and understanding increases. 

Twenty vears ago if someone remarked that a woman 
looked like a school-teacher that seemed to describe her, 
imperfectly perhaps, but still it suggested something 
Fr act Nowadays to say that anyone looks.like a school- 
teacher is ridiculous because it has no meaning. Recently 
I addressed a gathering of about one thousand teachers; 
less than fiftv were men. I should estimate that the 
average age of the women was certainly less than 
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twenty-seven years and probably nearer to twenty-five. 
They looked about like any other group of well-dressed, 
intelligent young women; moreover they were enjoying 
their meeting. The cartoonist’s school-teacher no more 
resembles the young women who preside in classrooms 
today than Ichabod Crane resembles the male principal. 


RIEFLY, there has been a revolution and we have anew 

public school. It still has many serious problems but 
thev relate to this new evolution rather than to a stubborn 
or supine loyalty to the past. Where formerly the public 
school's severest critics said: ‘* You aren't going anywhere; 
you haven't moved for years,’ now they ‘Where 
are you going; and are you sure you are right?’ But that, 
after all, is a sign of health. If we could find nothing 
wrong with the public schools it would mean either that 
development had ceased or that we had stumbled upon 
perfection. Few persons, | think, would seriously con- 
sider the latter happy accident probable. This new public 
sc'iool, so recently evolved, is young and vigorous clear to 
the core. Few of the text-books in use are seven vears old; 
more of them have been adopted within the past five 
vears. Teaching methods have been radically revised as a 
result of the growing understanding of child psychology 
and—since this is one of the very youngest of the sciences, 
if indeed it yet dares to claim the name of science—teach- 
ing methods are subjected to new revisions annually. Fun- 
damentally the modern theory is that absorbing knowl- 
edge ought not to be unduly painful but that, on the con- 
trary, the more pleasant, the more profitable. 

Here, briefly, is an outline of the new plant, the new 
personnel and the new methods produced by a tremendous 
national revolution. But what caused the revolution? It 
has not been the noisy, cheering, enthusiastic sort of 
revolution behind which one finds orators and publicists. 
There is no lack of heroes associated with this work, but 
nearly all of them share the usual 
fate of educators; they are com- 
paratively unknown and popu- 
larly unsung. This has not been 
a singing, hero-making move- 
ment, anyway. Grim determi- 
nation is its dominant character- 
istic; the grim determination of 
millions of plain men and wo- 
men. They have been working 
hard and silently after the man- 
ner of men who fight doggedly 
against something heavy and 
hard and senseless that doesn't 
strike back but threatens them 
by its mere weight, endurance 
and power as an obstacle. I be- 
gan to question people about 
these new schools and they told 
me of the three things that they 
are fighting. 

First, they are fighting to 
overcome the humiliation they 
felt when they were told, after 
the World War, that an appall- 
ing number of the young men drafted for military service 
were either illiterate or not sufficiently educated to be 
available as officers. They had been under the impression 
that illiteracy was almost banished from this country. As 
the shocking news of its extent was spread by word of 
mauth, exaggeration crept in until today one hears many 
absurd statements on the subject. Amazed and alarmed, 
the public decided that it was time for every man to roll 
up his sleeves and do something. 

Second, they are fighting against the threat that our 
industrial system will find ever-increasing numbers of us 


Say 
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fit only for extremely subordinate positions. Scarcely a 
day passes without some distinguished leader in our 
economic organization declaring that men worth ten 
thousand dollars a year are becoming almost impossible to 
find while mobs of young men and women are asking for 
jobs that will pay just a living wage. Either the complex 
highly organized system we have built in this country will 
be competently staffed and officered or it will collapse and 
bring about national disaster. The challenges and criti- 
cism constantly hurled from high places have stung the 
plain man and woman to the quick. 

Third, these people are fighting bolshevism. When they 
use that word, however, it has only a slight relation to 
Moscow. The word bolshevik has been Americanized. It 
means a trouble-maker, one who spouts doubtful or idiotic 
theories in the face of facts that are reasonably wholesome 
if he would just take hold of them by the right handles and 
go to work. It means a fellow who would rather throw 
bricks than engage in productive labor. It also means a 
man who just wanders around without apparently know- 
ing what he wants to do and finds himself in debt or some 
other kind of trouble without malicious intent but simply 
because the ordinary conditions of life seem to bewildet 
him. Bolshevik means a fellow who is of little or no 
practical value as a neighbor. This covers such a wide 
range that, loosely used, the word is scarcely distinguish- 
able from such terms of opprobrium as crook or fool or bum 
Small town America believes that more and better educa- 
tion is the cure for these pests. 


EFORE the World War small town America enter- 
tained the highly pleasant opinion that every other 
political entity on earth was gradually moving toward our 
form of government; it might take some of the empires a 
century or more to grasp the idea but the millennium was 
irresistibly approaching. To their amazement one govern- 
ment after another simply kicked 
democracy in the face. The 
theory of popular government 
was not only declared inefficient 
in practise but unsound in prin- 

ciple as well. 

This was a tremendous shock, 
coming so shortly after a war to 
make the world safe for democ- 
racy, and still greater was the 
shock of hearing such views 
echoed by thousands of men and 
women in this country. The 
time had come for action; as 
small town America viewed the 
situation, democracy would 
have to gird its loins and do 
battle for its principles. There 
was a widespread feeling that 
our people as a whole had been 
sluggish both in defending and 
preaching their principles. Not 
only had they failed to preach 
but they were not doing them- 
selves justice in the matter of 

setting an example. They would do better. With one 
accord small America turned toward the public 
school and the revolution was on! 

They realize now that democracy is definitely on the de- 
fensive. They expect it to win of course. Any other out- 
come is inconceivable. But the news of world events 
daily makes it painfully clear that there actually is a con- 
test in progress, a contest that touches every continent. 
No banners are flying on Main Street nor can a bugle call 
be heard, but the issue has been joined, the challenge 
accepted and the hosts of Continued on page 109) 


town 
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HIS is a story of Cheeshik-Peeshik and Galup- 





chick on a summer's dav on the Danube; and tf 
vou don't like Russian nursery rhymes and the 
sun on the river where it swells vellow and 


friendly below Vienna and young people in love, it would 


be better not to read it 


rT WAS exactl Standing 
on the landing quay with her baggage, Hester reflected 
bitterly \ trifle more bitterly, per- 
haps, than she would have done had she had time for 
breakfast That the trouble with revolutions and 
strikes and such things; they were all right in their places 
but they The 
Vienna strike-revolution had successfully upset Hester for 
three days now and left dark circles under her blue-green 
eves. Especially as Mr. Grange had been completely 
flabbergasted by the whole affair and could do nothing but 
about the hotel lobby and say, ‘Well, things are 


pretty bad, I guess! 


seven-thirty in the morning 


on this fact rathet 


was 


interfered so with one's private comforts 


wander 


Hester sighed involuntarily. Funny thing about people! 
You could know them quite well, then see them change 
completely in some sudden situation and you could never 


it them again without thinking of it. It was that 


look 

way with Mr. Grange. To think of traveling leisurely 
with Mr. and Mrs. Grange all the way from Paris—a 
genial, pleasant Mr. Grange—and suddenly in Vienna to 
lose him and find a slightly vacant, vacillating, fat old 


man! Now Hester was glad even to face the unpleasant- 
iess of traveling alone to Budapest for the pleasure of 
leaving him behind 

\ strong smell of fish from the boats moored alongside 
the stone quay brought Hester back to the immediate 
present. The sun was already high over the Franz Joset 
Quay and beginning to touch the smooth canal over the 
tops of the houses. A good two score of other refugees of 
all nationalities were standing amid circles of baggage 
looking as dejected as she felt. Ahead of her in the strag- 
gling line she saw some Germans, a few Frenchmen, many 
\ustrians—she guessed them all by the cut of their clothes. 
Standing just ahead of her, his shoulders fixed squarely, 
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was a rather young man whom she guessed to be English 
by the lift of his head and the trim look of his back. 

She had a quick thought of relief. At least, if she were 
in any trouble there would be someone there who spoke 
her own tongue. She could hear no American, except 
from one little man toward the first of the line, of no un- 
certain origin, who said at intervals in a grieved voice, 
‘They skinned me, I tell ya! Seventy-five shillings for 
one trunk for a two-hours’ ride! I tell ya, these Huns are 
working a skin game!"’ 

“Hester!"’ 

She looked around. Mr. Grange was standing at her el- 
his full face wrinkled with concern and his ample 
She wanted to 
In- 


bow, 
suit wrinkled with too much revolution 
laugh just out of sheer tiredness and nervous strain. 
stead she smiled 

‘“Yes?’’ she answered. ‘‘What news is there?”’ 

“That Cook's man over there says the launch will be in 
in a few minutes now. It takes two hours to get to Press- 
burg and you can get a Czechoslovakian visé there when 
From there you'll find plenty of trains going to 
Budapest He paused, contracted his bushy eyebrows 
and looked at her. “Another thing. He says not to 
worry. This is a Hungarian launch so they can't stop it 
and you ll be all right as soon as you get to the main stream 
of the Danube anvway—about half an hour.’ His voice 
ended on a plaintive note. 

Hester laughed dryly. “‘I’m not worrying, thanks, Mr. 
Grange. I—I'll get there all right and Mrs. Carson will 
be in Budapest. You take good care of Mrs. Grange now 
and don't let her go out of the hotel.”’ 

Mr. Grange took off his hat to scratch his gray head 
abstractedly. 

“Yes. H'mm! Well, ves, I guess things still look 
pretty bad. That Cook's man said trains and boats would 
run tomorrow, maybe, but I don't think they'll go till 
Thursday or Friday. H'mm! I forgot to ask him whether 


vou land 


the aeroplanes were running yet. Wait a minute. I think 
I'l] just step over and find out.” 
Hester shrugged and watched him amble away. As she 


was turning to look down the canal for a sign of the launch 
someone spoke to her in German. She looked up. It was 
the ticket man. He repeared his question. 

Hester smiled and shook her head. ‘‘Ich verstehe nicht,” 
she said. 

The man grinned and shrugged his shoulders. 
English!"’ he said. 

*“Feancais?’’ . 

**Nein!”’ 

Hester looked around for Mr. Grange and his Cook's 
man to translate for her. Just then the Englishman in 
front of her turned and she saw a brown lean face, 


*“‘No 
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clean-shaven, running into the light-brown of his hair 
above too-blue eyes, before he said: 

‘Pardon me, but he says that you are allowed one piece 
of baggage free; you must have tickets for the rest."’ 

Hester smiled her gratitude. “‘Thank you very much,” 
she murmured. And as she pulled out her tickets and saw 
her baggage labeled she tingled with the pleasant feeling 
that perhaps after all there was something firm left in this 
portion of the world! 


( NCE aboard the crowded launch and speeding down 
the canal, Hester noticed with a start of pleasant 
surprise that the Englishman had taken a place next to 
hers. Glancing at him out of the corner of her eve, she 
saw that the line of his jaw was strong and his nose was 
high-bridged and thin. She couldn't place his age; he 
might have been anywhere from twenty-tive to thirty-five, 
with that look of ageless man-of-the-world-ness that Eng- 
lishmen of the better class get when they have traveled 
much. On the other side of her were three Frenchmen 
whom she had noticed on the quay. Hester shifted in an- 
noyance. They were obviously enjoying the spectacle of 
her slim chicness, her light hair and dark brows over the 
blue-green eyes, her red mouth that knew better how to 
smile but was drooping now with fatigue 

Suddenlv she felt weak and tired and alone 
Revolutions were all right to read about, but so 
lentless—to be in. Even unsuccessful ones. Suddenly she 
wanted to cry, to indulge in an orgy of crying in some 
place far away from silly gaping people amid piles of 
baggage. 

The Frenchman sitting next to her leaned nearer. *‘Par- 
don, mademoiselle,’’ he said in French, ‘‘would it be too 
cold for you if I opened 
the window?’’ 

Hester gave her per- 
mission in monosyllables, 
avoiding his too-eager 
eves. She was annoyed 
with herself for letting 
him disturb her but after 
the last feverish week 
she was looking forward 
to an untrammeled day 
on the river. She glanced 
around. Every place was 
taken. . . The Englishman 
was still strictly ew profile, 
his eyes on the flat banks 
of the river 

Hester rather 
than saw the French- 


and hungry. 
SO Tre- 


heard 


man opening the win- 
dow. In a few mo- 
ments he leaned near 
her again 

** Made MOLS € lle : 
came his insinuating 
voice, ‘‘you are sure 
you are not feeling 
the wind? I will shut 
it again if da jolie 
demoiselle is cold!’ 

Hester did not an- 
swer but tapped her 
foot impatiently and 
angrily on the floor 
and looked in the 
other direction. As 
she did so she saw 
the Englishman 
glance at the French- is n 


“Pardon.” he said un 


fairly q< od Frene h, 


“but you have made a 
mistake. Mademoisell 


{ alk re ! 


A little glad feeling shot 
to ask 


man and his blue eves go cold. 
through her annoyance. After all, she had only 
him and 

; ‘Mad: W201 St lle 

Bother the man! Again! 

‘Mademoiselle, | see you are alone 
someone to aid vou, mademoiselle?’ 

Hester looked again in the opposite direction and found 
the Englishman's eyes on her in a query. She flashed him 
a look of appeal. In an instant he leaned forward and 
addressed the Frenchman. 

‘Pardon,’ he said in fairly good French, ° 
made a mistake. Mademoise 

The Frenchman bit his lip in annoyance and bowed. 

Hester thanked the Englishman in a low voice 

Not at all,’’ he answered. “‘] like nothing better that 
taking a pot shot at these chappies wherever I find them 
If you're so good as to trust me I'll see that he doesn't 


Would you not like 


‘but vou have 


is not alone! 


bother vou again here.’ 

Hester almost laughed in her relief 
again! ‘I don't suppose i should have let it 
bother me, strike 
whatever it is—big things seem to have dwindled and 
little things seem so—big! And I—it really would have 
been just the last straw in a bad morning, working to 
avoid him! Besides,’’ she finished illogically, ‘I haven't 
had any breakfast!"’ 

The Englishman laughed, the most pleasant laugh, 
Hester thought, she had ever heard. Looking at the laugh 
wrinkles around his blue eyes, and his white teeth, Hester 
decided that he was just a shade under the thirty mark; she 
was surprised at the sudden boyishness of him. 

“Tsay,” he said, ‘“what a jolly way of putting it! And 

that is a bad fix! Wait! 
That reminds me I haven't 
had breakfast either. Will 
vou share mine, as long as 
officially traveling 


“Thank you 
she said. 


but somehow, after this revolution 
] 


we re 
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ris eyes sear hed he ¢ 





face, then fadeda Littl 





at what he Saw there. 


sur- 


“| ay this is a 





together? He glanced at the 
Frenchman 
Hester laughed. ‘But that’s 


ridiculous! You don't mean to 


say there's a buffet on this little 
launch? 

“Lord, no! The hotel fixed 
me up before [ started. [havea 
parcel somewhere that 1s, 

5 S he melée Yes, here we are!”’ 
Hester hesitated After all, whv not? 

Of course it’s quite all right if you'd rather not,’’ he 
said, seeing her hesitation. He indicated the other fugi 
tives. ‘Plenty of other people seem to be doing 1t 
though , 

Hester could have shaken herself for her momentary 


She smiled up at him. “Rather not! | 


squeamishness 
| didn t know anvone could be as 


! 
can t walt to be gin 


famished as I am! 
[hey were very merry over their petit déjeuner, talking 
of the Vienna trouble and Paris and England in spring- 
time, over fruit and He was on the way to Constan- 
tinople as special attaché to the Embassy there. His eves 
sparkled with eathusiasm when he said he was making 


the whole trip down by water, catching the boat at Press- 


rolls 


burg-—the Danube under the summer sun and a whole 
week to do it in! Hester found herself forgetting her 


earlier weariness in his words and the sparkle of him. 
‘You know, vou re a great surprise 
to me. I've always thought that Englishmen were stand- 


Sud lenly she said, 
otfish! 
He turned, looked at her a moment. Hester could feel 
She hoped he didn’t 
Final- 


him debating what answer to give 
think her rude when she only meant to be pleasant 
lv he shrugged, laughed 

| fancy most of us are; it’s our climate, I suppose! If 
I can lay it to the fact that I've lived away from 
these last vears. However,’’ he added more 
railv, vou can't judge me by today. This is something very 
ial, escaping from a would-be revolution and meeting 


and well, who wouldn't be gay?’ 


I'm not 


Spec 


| 
charming people 


A PRESSBURG Hester didn’t give a thought to her 
4 


The Englishman managed her bare-footed, 


baggage 


bare-armed porter and maneuvered her across the teeming 
quay. 

“Tsay!” he exclaimed. “‘I forgot to ask you; just took it 
for granted you were going to Budapest. Are you?”’ 

Hester nodded and felt already a little lost, wondering 
whether now she must say good-by. 

You have no train tickets or anything?”’ 

‘No,'' said Hester, feeling more lost than ever. ‘‘Noth- 
ing!’ The slightly dusty, slightly nondescript little city 
straggling up the hill in front of her seemed as alone as she 


lo her surprise he laughed ‘Good! Just follow me 


then. You're going down by boat and if you don't think 
the Danube is beautiful, P1l—I'll abandon you to the 


Frenchman! There's our boat waiting for us.” 

T WAS after luncheon. As she and the Englishman sat 

together on the top deck Hester thought she had never 

felt a softer sun. With each kilometer the Danube seemed 
to swell wider and vellower and flatter in its green flat 
valley. There were no tortuous turns and castles on lofty 
rocks, as on the Rhine; nothing to turn it suddenly from its 
friendly easy-going course A fruitful river, Hester 
thought, looking at the green banks lush with willows 
and rushes to the very edge. There wasn't a sign of habi- 
tation and for that Hester was glad. Only occasionally a 
few brown-and-white cattle stood in the mouth of a tribu- 
tary stream cooling themselves, breaking the even yellow 
and green and blue of the landscape. Once they passed a 
water-mill, lonely vet not lonely on the vellow waters, a 
frame affair moored by piles and its big wheel turning and 
creaking with the push of the river. Its only link with 
civilization seemed to be a narrow road that appeared sud- 
denly from the trees a few feet from the edge of the river 
and as suddenly ended in the vellow*waters. 

Hester sighed and broke their comfortable silence. 

‘This morning in Vienna,” she said, “I never would 
have believed that such peace existed. And content.’ 

The Englishman turned from his study of the river and 
Hester felt his eyes on her 

‘Nor I,"’ he said simply. For a long moment he looked 
at her before turning back to glance at the river, and Hester 
caught her breath involuntarily. She forgot her sense of 
peace in watching his profile and felt instead a faint ex- 
citement. Without the laugh wrinkles, he suddenly stood 
on the other side of the thirty mark. She wondered of 
what he could be thinking to add years to him so quickly. 
Like a small dark cloud suddenly passing in front of the 
sun. She turned and looked absently at the yellow water; 
she was thinking that it was lonely and a little cold with 
She wished he would come 
Why should he forget his 
She shrugged to 


that screen of years between 
back and laugh. But stupid! 
own concerns and play down to her? 
herself 

But in a few moments, thinking over the events of the 
morning, she interrupted his reverie 

‘Tell me!’ she asked, “how did you ever make that 
grinning porter understand anything? I’ve never heard a 
more jibbering language and you seemed perfectly at home 
in it—where we changed to this boat, I mean—Pressburg 
I meant to ask you then but things happened so quickly I 
torgot 

He was immediately gay and a bit nonchalant. ‘Oh, 
that’s nothing! I speak some Russian and you can make 
vourself understood in that in almost any Slav-speaking 
country.” 

**Russian!"’ Hester exclaimed with a bit of surprise. 
‘I surely should at least have recognized it then. How 
straage! You.see, my temporary home is in Paris, with a 
Russian family, and I’m always hearing it!"’ 

He was all interest. “‘Jove, that’s jolly! We'll compare 
You don’t speak it, do you?”’ 


notes. ; 
She made a gesture of mock 


‘Good heavens, no!"’ 
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“I did think once I'd learn, but they showed me 
the alphabet—thirty-six letters, isn’t it?—and I was im- 
mediately cured! They have taught me some things, 
though—words, phrases, enough to amuse everyone with. 
Wait, let me think. I'll perform for you. You 
even have permission to make fun of my pronunciation!"’ 
They both laughed and Hester felt herself flushed a little 
with the sun and the day and the warm friendliness of his 
blue eyes. She made a mock bow as she sat against the 
rail and recited: 


horror. 


Cheeshik-Peeshik gdie ti bil 
Na fontanke vodkou pil 
Vipil riumkou, vipil dvé 
Zashoumelo v golové 


She ended with a flourish. 

"Perfect!" he said. ‘I’m surprised, though, that you'd 
be so cheerful about a little bird drinking so much vodka 
that he was drunk! Dirty trick, I say, anyone putting 
vodka in a public fountain.’’ Still looking at her, laugh- 
ing, he slapped his knee smartly. ‘‘I have it! I know why 
they taught you that rhyme above all others. You're 
Cheeshik-Peeshik, the little yellow bird—exactly! Yel- 
low hair, inquisitive nose, a quick rustle when you walk! 
I say, that’s good! I’m going to call you Cheeshik- 
Peeshik. May I?”’ 

Hester fenced. “‘That isn’t fair. You'd have the 
vantage because I have nothing to call you!’’ 

He shrugged gaily. ‘‘That’s quite simple. 
do you know?” 

“Oh . let's see. 

‘You are a darling. 
(You are stupid.) And then of 
course: “Ya vas lioubliou’ (1 love you. 
. . . That's about all, except “Thank 
you’ and ‘Please,’ and ‘Excuse me’ and 
such things. Strange, but one is al- 
ways broken into a language by way of 
nonsensicals."’ 

‘“Nonsensicals! I call ‘I love you’ 
and ‘You are a darling’ two of the 
nicest things in any language! Then 
‘You are stupid’ just nicely balances 
things. I—TI say, I hope you don't 
dub me that! Perhaps you want to be 
cruel and name me ‘Thank you’ or 
‘Good-by'!"’ 

Hester felt as happy as if she had had 

some of her own yellow bird's vodka. 
“I’m too grateful to you for rescuing 
me this morning from hunger and such 
things to do that! I shall call you 
‘Ga lupchick ie 

He bowed solemnly, his eyes 
wrinkled with merriment. ‘*] am hon- 
ored, my dear Cheeshik-Peeshik. I 
shall do all in my power to live up to 
my name!’’ 

The river turned and the horizon 
lifted itself in slow hills, striped in 
yellow-and-green fields. The flat 
valley stretched across to them in a patchwork of yellow 
wheat already reaped in stacks and green standing corn. 
On the bank, in the flat green grass, Hester saw a flock of 
white geese waddling against the green of the rushes and 
a goose-girl behind them, all in red save for a white 
kerchief over her head. Two peasants in blue smocks 
leaned against the wheat stack. Hester felt as gay as the 
sun on the water. Vienna seemed years behind and Buda- 
pest eons ahead; the only thing real was the ageless 
Danube and Galipchick laughing at her side 


ad- 
What else 


‘Vi galupchick’ 
‘Vi gloupi’ 


She turned to tell him some of her thought and found 
him studying her. | 

“Dreaming, Cheeshik-Peeshik? It this 
early in the afternoon. Come now, do you want to 
learn any more Russian or not?”’ 

Hester fell in with his mood and smiled an assent. 

‘Good! I've just thought of the one phrase your réper 
toire lacks. Only it’s a very special kind. If I teach it to 
you you re not to know what it means. Agreed?’’ 

Hester nodded. ‘‘Sort of a secret password, ves?”’ 

He looked amused. 

‘Jove, that’s better than you realize! 
[ suppose you might call it that, only it’s not as dashed 
should be. Unfortunately for the artistic 


doesn't pay 


Secret passw ord! 


secret as it 
sense rin 
Hester laughed with the double gaiety of one who 
doesn't know quite what one’s laughing at. 

“Please, Galupchick, you must tell me what it means, 
now that I’ve given you so much enjovment. Be a good 
epert. . 1 

He shook his head. 
ment. And I hold the whip hand 
the meaning or I tell you nothing at all. 

Hester gave a long mock sigh. ‘Cruel! 
suppose one learns Russian at any cost!" 

“Quite! Now ‘Pocelui menia skoro.’ 

Hester struggled with it, leaning her head a little toward 
him with the difficulty of the syllables. 

‘Po—celui menia sko—ro.’"’ She looked at him for 
approval and stopped in surprise. His expression was 
inscrutable as_ he 
studied her for 
moment with grave 
intentness. 


“Why 


“No fair! That's part of the agree- 
Either I don't tell vou 
Whiche2”’ 


Verv well 


Slowly 


Peasant women in gay full 


dvesses lined the quay, 


didn't | 
do it all right? I’m 

I'm sorry.’’ She 
felt a silly disap- 
pointment. 

He shook himself 
and laughed—a bit 
uncertainly. “All 
right? Too dashed 
well! Too dashed 
well Be care- 
ful who you say 
that to, Cheeshik- 
Peeshik, how! 
Why the ’ He 
caught himself, then 
laughed more natu- 
rally. ‘‘Pretty bad, 
isn't it, for a pro- 
fessor to admit that 
his pupil is doing 
No more 

Russian! You're 
too good for me Cheeshik-Peeshik!”’ 

The afternoon passed by as quickly as the 


wat hing the queer pec pl 
from a different world 


up the viver 


and 


too weil? 


river slipping through its green banks. It 

was interwoven with stories of his sojourn in 

Russia with the army on investigation, the 

minute skyline of Paris, the big, easy-goingness of 

America and the pinch of happiness one gets in a Vienna 

open air theater when they play one of Sc hubert’s operettas. 

And Hester's hopes and Hester's thoughts? In one of 

their silences near sunset Hester was aghast at herself. 

Heavens, how she had talked to this man, this stranger! 

Everything! So manv things that can rarely be said 

and understood, had come tumbling out. And he, a 

stranger, had caught each thought almost before she had 
formulated it. 
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Looking at his tirm profile, Hester smiled a 


Suddenlv she knew that thev had never 


t was as if they had met again after a long 


/ 


) And she knew as well with a glad little feeling 

king the same thing 
Galupchick! She would always remem- 
So et so to be cherished. She was smiling 

" \ ft 1 
ooked aw from the sunset behind the tall cathe- 
ft | with 1 lomed spire reaching nearer to 
ee or hill in the whole rivet landscape 


ow behind the willy-nilly 
of its cathedral rock rising 


iling at?’’ he asked Hester very 


Lic ones ilwavs make 
rencic too, watch 
\“\ tf pop! rs on the bank opposite 


( rt ithia hills dow! the 


KI Ow 1¢ \\ 5s tO meet vou agaln 
red ter we l been separated fo 
And then she held her breath for feat 
) { rsta this time Years and vears and 
His eves were tender—and then a little 
| was thinking that this meeting again has given 
| had hoped to find, even on my 
rv strongly. It's made me 


will be ages ind ages betore we I] 


wo eTc ”) yu SI co Id find no words to speak 

some things one can sav only in 
silent now Then, afraid of what too 
spoken things between them would put in her 


she said wit half-laugh One never knows, 


ugh the coming dusk the boat slid against the 


Inthe flat qveen grass 
was a flock of white 
geese and a gqoose- 
givl all in ved behind 


them 














quay at Szob and rested there, braced against the 
current. Peasant women in gay full dresses and white 
cloths over their heads lined the quay, watching the queer 
people from a different world—up the river. Two priests 
strolled beneath the shade-trees at the river's edge, their 
breviaries closed in the fading light. A belated peasant 
washed his wagon while his horses, still hitched, stood 
up to their steaming flanks in the water. The evening 
breeze carried all sound inland and the boat was silent, too, 
like a hushed thing, as it left the quay for midriver. Hes- 
ter drank in the whole scene, tasting every sensation of It, 
printing it on her memory so she would have it perfect in 
days to come —this and Galupchick 

With the darkness no moon came. Only the stars shone 
very vellow and the river found a radiance all its own, 
flickers of light hidden in the bottom of its shallow waves 
Che shore was black in lumpy outlines of trees and rushes, 
with blacker hills, low and rolling, in the distance. For 
a time they had been sitting silent listening to the swish 
of water against the bow Hester could feel his elbow 
light against hers. She sighed 

Galtipchick, I love vour Danube,”’ she said softly, 
‘‘and I can't believe I'm leaving it in an hour or so. It 
gives an ageless feeling, as if one ought to follow it forever; 
not get off and hurry about in cities. Why do people al- 
ways hurry in cities, Galapchick?’’ 

Cheeshik-Peeshik, you're a darling!’ he laughed 
‘Your thoughts flow in the most impossible twists, but 
| like them.”’ He paused ‘Mavbe it's because mine 
haven't much rhyme or reason either. . . . Because I 
feel, too—somehow—that we ought to just keep on going 
and going forever—like this « 

Hester held her breath waiting for him to finish, but he 
fell silent and moody, his chin sunk into the collar of his 
overcoat. She could find no words to meet his, so she was 
silent too. The boat rounded a curve and lights sprang at 
them from the distance, flickering lights from the flat 
stretch of St. Margaret's Island, gav lights from Pest on 
one side of the river and solemn ones from Buda on the 
other. Hester stood up and Galupchick stood at her side, 
watching the city reflect itself in long vellow streaks in the 
black water. When she could stand the beauty of it and 
the light touch of Galupchick’s elbow no longer Hester 
said quickly. 

‘I think I had better go down to see about my baggage. 
Would you mind—helping me?”’ 

Galupchick didn’t answer for a moment. He looked at 
her long and gravely. She saw his jaw tighten. Then he 
said as if to himself 

“Yes. Yes. I suppose that is the only thing to 
do.”’ 

While he was getting her bags from the garde-robe below 
deck, Hester puzzled over the grave tone in which he had 
answered het. Much too grave for the subject of baggage. 
‘Yes. LI suppose that is the only thing todo.’ It was as if 
he had been miles awav and she had heard only the echo 
of a decision in some weighty debate. Stupid! She was 
getting morbid. This river could get a frightful hold on 
one. She must get herself in hand. Mrs. Carson had no 
idea that she was coming today because there was no 
telegraph service; and that meant going through the cus- 
toms and getting to the hotel by herself. That was plenty 
to think about without mooning over what was simply 
ves, a very pleasant ride on a river. The thing to do was to 
thank him very nicely for his help, tell him she had en- 
joved it very much—and leave. Of course! 

Galupchick! . 

She powdered her nose as a preliminary to being gay. In 
the tiny mirror her eyes looked gray and solemn. The 
night air had paled her cheeks but her lips were red with a 
quirk at one corner. 

‘‘Darn!"’ she said half-aloud. ‘‘I look like a funeral; 
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If she couldonly 
get through this 


dinner without 





his quessing the 
sick gnawing / 


emptiness his 





day had left (F 





corpse and mourners rolled 
into one!"’ She smiled rue- 
fully at her image, then closed the compact with a smart 
little click. 

Galtpchick came striding up to her, his features looxing 
even more cleanly cut in the half shadows. 

‘Ready?’ he enquired, looking down at her. 

‘‘Ready!"’ she repeated, forcing a smile. “All except for 
thanking you. And that’s hard to do because you've done 
so much for me. I—I can’t tell you how much I appreci- 
ate it and how I'll remember it. And the Danube. And 
this whole day. I Thank you!” 

She held out her hand and he clasped it. He looked at 
her closely and long—and Hester couldn't smile and be 
gay. His eyes were so blue and his mouth was so firm! 
And he was “‘Galupchick"’ leaving her. Leaving ‘‘Chees- 
hik-Peeshik.’’ In spite of herself her mouth lifted at the 
corners at the adorable nonsense of it 

‘‘Cheeshik-Peeshik will remember Galapchick,’’ she 
said. 

He smiled and his grasp tightened. 

‘“Right-o. And Galipchick won't forget Cheeshik- 
Peeshik in a hurry!"’ 

Hester laughed suddenly. ““That reminds me,’ 

You really must tell me now what ‘Pocelui menia skoro’ 
means. Please! Now that I'm leaving, please!”’ 

He paused, hesitating a moment, then his eyes lighted 
up. 

“You really want to know?"’ he queried 

‘Of course. It may be a very useful phrase.”’ 

“And you take all the consequences on your own 
head?”’ 

“Yes! Education at any price!”’ 
“Then repeat it again slowly.” 


she said. 
















Hester repeated it, her 
— head a bit on one side, her 
mouth pursed with the syl- 
lables. For a moment he 
stood looking at her, a 
strange light in his blue eyes. Then he leaned 
down swiftly and kissed her on her unresisting 
lips. 

Hester remembered nothing of the pushing 
crowd and crossing the gangway. She felt warm 
and light and walking in happiness. It was only when 
she was waving on the quay to the lean brown shadow 
that was Galdapchick that she realized it was really 
good-by. 

His voice floated to her over the water. 
Cheeshik-Peeshik! Good-by!"’ 

And she called back, wanting suddenly to cry at the 
space of water widening between them, “‘Good-by, 
Galupchick! Good-by! Good-by! 35 


‘‘Good-by, 


< ESTER, child, what one earth is the matter with 

you? You've been in Budapest three days now and 
one might think you were in—Podunk, for all the interest 
you show in everything going on. I know the Vienna 
trouble was a shock, dear, but really you should try to 
forget it now. I should hate to feel compelled to cable 
your mother that you weren't well.”’ 

Mrs. Carson leaned her very exaggerated curves 
the stuffed chair-back. Hester, looking up in alarm at her 
words, thought quickly that the ensemble made a rather 
fat, puffy picture. Especially taking Mrs. Carson's double 
chins into consideration. Hester wondered whether 
everyone else in the lobby wasn't thinking the same 
thing. 

“No, please, Mrs. Carson! I'm quite well, just—tired 
Don't worry about me. I am interested in Budapest, 
really!’ 

Hester smiled reassuringly but the older woman still 
studied her keenly. 

‘*Hester!’’ Mrs. Carson exclaimed, leaning toward her, 
“it was the Vienna trouble that upset you?” 

Hester looked away and Continued on page 9 
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WHAT 


IVILIZATION Did To ME 


Jack McLaren, Author of “What Eight Years of 
Solitude Did to Me.” Tells What Happens Inside 
Our World 


When 


lllustratic ns 


ra Man 


IVILIZATION ts the ighest proposition | have 
ever been up again 

ic to it after having spent 
art my life among savages 

ges: the utterly) primordial blacks of far- 

stralia and the most backward of all the races of 

1ons and other wild South Seas islands As 

1} bird-of-paradise hunter and the like | 

gly primitive environment for nearly 

which time ime to me that if I didn't 

ition soon I would be well on the wav to 

ige or something of the 

men finishing like that 

other kinds of adven- 


is i white Sa\ 
of too man 
iter sO many 


would be an agreeable 


of civilization 


r occured to me how ill-equipped I was for 


the thing thoroughly; 
I said And at 
It was like 


¢ of civilization for me, 
{ to thank God for having come 
so many people of my own skin; 1t 
hs osles”t 


vm among 


st as though | realized there were so 
ites in the world 

was something intensely bracing about the 

ln t made me want to do things, 

nce. I was all keved up with 

had been mv life 

I remember standing 


and 


aroun 
ind 1O 


It acutely that | wasting 
back there in the wilds 
dav in Piccadilly Circus 
that 


d civilization was decadent 


Among 


de- 


onc 


claring to myself those who 


had been a Sc mu by dv! 


He Comes Back 


Ly Lloyd Wright 


to 


were liars. To me civilization was a challenge—and one 
| was eager to take up 

All of which may seem queer after the more-or-less lack- 
adaisical, put-it-off-till-tomorrow kind of life I had led for 
so long. I think the reason was that among the savages | 
had been a Somebody, as all white men are among savages, 
and I wanted to be a Somebody here. I had acquired the 
Somebody habit, so to speak. 

I had planned to keep myself by writing, having lean- 
ings that wavy and having written books and so forth back 
there in the wilds. So with this urge to do things upon 
me I took a top room in Chelsea and set to work. 


ND soon I found I was in all wrong. I fitted in no- 
d where. It was not the loneliness that a big city can 
impose nor the strangeness which affects a backwoodsman 
come to town. It was just that I was devoid of points of 
contact and understanding, as any of the people about me 
would have been if landed suddenly among the savages | 
had left behind. I had been too long away 
For instance, when I talked with people the interest 
was all one-sided. They liked to hear of my experiences 
in the wilds; indeed, the tales I had to tell gave me an al- 
most embarrassing popularity. But the things they talked 
of meant little to me. I was not even interested in a 
threatened general strike about which everyone was agog 
at the time. And this in spite of the fact that I knew if the 
strike happened I would suffer from it like anyone else—a 
paradox, if you like, but there it was. I think that had it 
been another World War it would have been much the same. 
I had a curious feeling that either the events were happen- 
ing in some distant countrv or that they didn’t matter. 
It was the same with cabarets, dances, parties, theaters 
and other entertainments I attended. 
Back in my islands I had longed for 
these things intensely, planned how I 
would do the round of them. But now 
that I was well among them I could get 
very little out of them. For example, I 
saw a play purely as make-believe, was 
very much aware that the whole thing 
had been done the night before and 
would be done again the night 
after. I was like the 
most blasé man- 


savaqdes | 


the 
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about-town Yet 
heaven knows | 
just the opposite of blasé! 

It was just that I had 
too long with realities to be at- 
fected by illusion. My method of thought 
and outlook was like that of the primitive people 
' I had lived among—it was utterly direct and uncom- 
| promising. 

it worried me—all this. I lay awake nights thinking 
of it. I was in civilization but not of it. I cursed my 
life in the wilds and declared it had done an evil thing to 
me. It had made me a kind of pariah. 

Sometimes, though, in a kind of reaction, I would feel 
immensely superior to it all. I would think of the red 
raw existence which had been mine and state very definite- 
ly that life here was a pale and tupenny-'a'penny affair 
[ said I was a one hundred per cent he-man and that the 
people here were futile and generally inconsiderable—the 
way they were content to live in their little world of 
streets and go to their work at the same hour every day 
like slaves and get excited over events like football 
matches. I had been used to getting excited only over 
hefty events like typhoons and head-hunting raids 

I remember once getting into conversation with a 
stranger in an underground train in order to spring on him 
the information that he was sitting next a man who had 
vears with cannibals, just to jolt him and to hear 
what he would say. He didn't seem jolted at all, however, 
and all he said was: “‘Oh, yes!"’ and went on to talk about 
a new brand of tobacco he was smoking. One would have 
thought he met associates of cannibals every day. I was 
never so disappointed in my life 

Then there were the conventions, the ordinary conven- 
tions and courtesies. From long disuse I had lost the in- 
stinct to practise them 

For instance, it never occurred to me to give my seat toa 
lady on a bus or to walk on the side next the gutter. I had 
been too long accustomed to savage society where women 
were inferiors, receiving neither tribute nor deference. It 
was shockingly crude and boorish of me, I know, but in- 
tention was not to blame. For if ever a man set white 
womankind on a pedestal it was I. Indeed, there were 
times when, thinking of the coarse brown and black 


Was 


lived 


lived 


This Bo- 
hemia made me 


] ! 
swaqga vingly intolerant 


women to whom I had been so long accustomed, I was 
ready to fall in love with every white woman I saw. In 
fact I often did so fall in love 

The trouble was that the ordinary little courtesies of 
evervday life were not automatic with me as thev are with 
civilized men. And maybe they never will be. Even now, 
after being here quite a while, I have, when with a lady, 
to set my mind deliberately to remembering I must open 
the door for her and allow her to precede me. 

These and similar breaches of social usage landed me in 
all kinds of preposterous situations. Once at the end of a 
theatrical performance I was loudly and severely rebuked 
by a stranger—a woman—for putting on my hat and walk- 
ing out while the National Anthem was being played 

The discourtesy was quite unintentional, of course, but 
that didn't save me from being humiliated and made 
absurd. A crowd gathered there in the stalls and ushers 
forced their way in to discover what was wrong. Someone 
cried ‘‘Shame!"’ verv decisively and a man at the back, who 
evidently couldn't hear what was being said and had got 
it all wrong, declared loudly: ‘‘These fellows who annoy 
ladies with their attentions ought to be shot!"’ 

And when I tried to explain that my seeming fault was 
due to my having lived so long in the wilds that I knew 
little or nothing of civilization I only made it worse. For 
the woman said: ‘Then the sooner you go back to your 
wilds the better!’ And the crowd agreed. By the time | 
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finally escaped into the street I was wishing most fervently 


[ was well back there. 
Another time I attended a formal dinner and found my- 
If the only person not in dinner-clothes—a circumstance 
which would have been uncomfortable enough to an ordi- 
1arv civilized person, but to me was Just plain hell. Ac- 
scomed to regard eating purely as a necessity, I had 
seen any reason for wearing special clothes for it 
But seated at that table, it seemed to me there were so 
1inv reasons that after the first course I slunk out and 


LV¢ | Out 

No one had commented on the oddness of my dress. In- 
leed, I know now that some of the guests had gone out 
f their w to make me feel easy about it; but I would 

her have faced a whole gang of raiding savages than go 
WICK 

You mig t think that a man who had lived the better 

t of his life in the wilds would be so sensitive. The fact 

that the wilds have the power of developing sensitive- 
ess to a very high pitch indeed 


\ hen 


and set out 


that | couldn't go on like this 


I said 


Il saw, of course, 
n civilization do as civilization does, 
ro teach myself the manners and customs of this new 
existence. I watched what other people did and tried to 
remember to do it myself And for about two days | 
would so remember; then I would forget and land myself 
in a situation which made me feel so-high once more 
[here were times when I despaired of ever being able to 
iss for an ordinary civilized human being 

Chere were times also when I got my back up about tt 
ill. In my high room in Chelsea | would pace the floor 
telling myself it was ridiculous that I, who had more than 
ymce single-handedly held cannibals in check, should 
wither under the scorn of a pasty-faced waiter because | 
sed the wrong forks! That I, who had walked the sea- 
loor for many a score of miles, should be made to feel like 
i bit of dirt because I smoked a pipe in a drawing-room! 
What the hell, I asked myself furiously, did it matter 
where I smoked a pipe or what forks I used? | damned 
1¢ conventions. I took a malicious pleasure in declaring 
that civilization must be a rickety structure to need bol- 
I said that next time I broke a 
and good luck to it. I 


stering by such de ices 
convention it could stay broke 
ok it all verv seriously, vou see 

But calmed down, I alwavs realized that the forks and 
le pipe mattere treat deal and that I must be a 
rood bov and behave mvself, or else I would have to go 
There was 
ration a something which held me, fascinated 


1a very 
yick to the savages. I didn't want to go back. 
ne, badly as I fitted in with it. 


Dealing with the sav- 
roods for goods, and anything | 


there had been no need for it 


ge N there was the matter of monev. In my wilds 


res Was merely Dartet 


bought from a storekceping firm was put down to my ac- 


unt For manv vears I had scarcely ever seen a coin of 
kind or had use for one 
So it was that, not accustomed to paving cash, I went 
yt of shops without paving for goods I had bought, a 
mstance which resulted always in unpleasantness 
At one store —one of the most famous in London—a 
shop-detective chased after me along the street and took 


me b iCcK to the manager s office \ kind ot trial followed, 
with examination and cross-examination all complete, the 
result of which was that I was solemnly warned off the 
premises for life and told that if ever I did dare to enter the 
place again my every movement would be watched. As I 
went away the detective told me I was luckv to be let off 


so lightly as he recognized me as a shop-thief the police 


had been after for vears All mv explanations were in 
vain; a Man unaccustomed to money was a phenomenon no 


one understood 


Or believec 





At another store they were more polite, outwardly at 
any rate, the salesman coming after me along the aisle of 
counters and stopping me with a deferential: ‘‘What 
name did you say the hat was to be put down to, sir? | 
didn’t quite catch it.’ I hadn't given any name, of 
course, but I pretended I had and said I had changed my 
mind and would pay cash, which I did. Whereupon a 
couple of hefty shop-walkers and various other persons 
connected with the establishment, who had unobtrusively 
placed themselves between me and the street-door, 
separated and bowed me out in the grand manner. | 
have a suspicion that one of them covertly took my 
photograph. 

At another place I got clean away with it. So much so, 
indeed, that I didn’t remember I hadn't paid for the goods 

a pair of expensive neckties—until I was examining 
them at home in the evening. I had a feeling, 1 remember, 
of having done something very clever. But of course ] 
couldn't jet it rest at that. At once I wrote the store ex- 
plaining what had happened, enclosing the amount of 
payment. 

And it turned out that by walking out of that shop 
without paying I had nearly made a hole in a romance. 
For a day or two later the young fellow who had sold me 
the ties wrote me stating that he had been given a week's 
notice of dismissal for allowing me to escape, a matter 
which would have been most serious for him, as he was 
planning to marry soon, but couldn't if out of a job. He 
thanked me most effusively for sending along the money, 
which, however—as further illustration of how my ex- 
planations were never really accepted—he seemed to 
regard as ‘“‘conscience money.’ 

It was fortunate that on these occasions I had money 
with me because, not used to carrying money around, | 
often went out with none. 

On one occasion I took two ladies to an expensive lunch 
and didn’t discover my penury till the end. I tried to ex- 
plain, but it was the same old story of not being believed. 
The alleged French waiter exchanged his French accent for 
incisive English, then called the management. The man- 
agement called the police. The other lunchers stopped 
eating in order to look and listen. My two guests grew 
hot and bothered and my efforts to calm them only made 
them worse. I went through my pockets, one after an- 
other. I knew there was no money there; still I went 
through them. Then at last I had the brain-wave to 
‘phone my bank and ask for a messenger to be sent with 
some cash. One of my companions gave me the money for 
the ‘phone call and in due course the messenger arrived. 
Then the disturbance died down. But I have asked neither 
of those ladies out since. I have an idea they wouldn't 
come. 

From experiences such as these I gained the impression 
that people in civilization were infernally suspicious. I 
told myself that even the savagest of my savages would 
have trusted one another more than this. I went to the 
extent of declaring I was ashamed of being a white man. | 
even wrote a poem of sorts about it—a denunciation of the 
white races. Then I tore it up and laughed. I realized 
I was being ridiculous. Civilization was all right; it was 
I that was wrong. 


N EANWHILE I was getting on with my writing and 
‘I selling manuscripts for sums which ordinarily 
should have been sufficient to keep me. 

But I had onlv the scantiest understanding of the rela- 
tion of finance to existence. ‘Living within one’s means’’ 
wds to me merely a phrase. In the South Seas I hadn't had 
anv ‘‘means.’’ Either I was in credit with the firm with 
which I dealt or I wasn’t—in which case I sent along some 
more copra, pearl-shell or birds-of-paradise and so got 


square. That was all there was to it. 
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] knew there Was no 


money WN my poc kets: 


still | went through 


them while my 
quests grew hot and 


bothered 


Wherefore here in civiliza- 
tion I got in wrong over the matter 
making a living. I had no under- 
standing of the value of what I received or 
what | spent. I don’t mean I was a spend- 
thrift—in the ordinary sense, anyway; but just that, 
iccustomed to bartering direct, I had no instinct for a 
medium of exchange—money. 

Repeatedly between the sales of manuscripts I went 
broke. The poverty said to be endured by most aspiring 
writers was mine. | moved from cheaper room to cheaper 
room. I lived in dungeon-like basements and box-like 
ittics—places which brought aching memories of the 
sunshine and wide spaces I had left behind. Landladies 
who had thought it most romantic that I should have 
lived so long among wild men became surly and suspicious 
when I was backward with the rent. 

| was afraid of those landladies as never I had been 
itraid of even the most savage of savages. I developed a 
inning which back there in the wilds I never dreamed I 
possessed and got up to all manner of tricks for dodging 
them and putting them off. I said I was receiving money 
next week for sure, when I knew it would be a miracle if I 
lid receive any. I slunk quietly down the stairs when 
roing out and was careful not to slam the door. At the 
times when I hadn't a writing idea in my head—which 
were only too often—I would sit for hours in my room 
clicking my hire-payment typewriter so that the landlady, 
hearing it, would think I was writing a story and possibly 
‘arming money. Looking back, I am sure I never really 
leceived any of those landladies 

[ starved frequently. I don’t mean a relative starv- 
ing, but a foodlessness utter and complete. [had starved 
once or twice before, in the wilds, because of some un- 
toward event, such as the desertion of ration-carrying 
porters on the march. But it was not like this. There 
| had not been plagued by the proximity of unavailable 
tood. 

Here the fact that I was foodless in the midst of food 
was almost as bad as the hunger itself. Often did I go out 






of my way to avoid passing a delicatessen shop; and there 
were streets | would not walk because of restaurants 
whose windows revealed people eating. I might as well 
have saved myself the trouble for back in my room | 
would see in imagination those people eating and at night 
would dream of them 

Once I determined to enter a restaurant, eat my fill—and 
to hell with the consequences! I had heard of starving 
people doing this and in some cases being let off lightly by 
kindly restauranteurs. But at the threshold I stopped 
Somehow I couldn't do it. I could bluff my way through 
a mob of cannibals but I just couldn't enter that restaurant 
Another time I considered the possibilities of slipping out 
past the cashier unobserved and picked out a place where 
this might the more easily be accomplished. But | 
couldn't do that either. Nor could I screw myself up to 
begging a meal from one of the other lodgers in the house, 
although I once got as far as the door and raised my hand 
to knock. 

I was thoroughly afraid of civilization at these times 
I imagined myself sinking into the mire of uttermost desti- 
tution. I could not look at street-beggars without a 
frantic feeling that I might become as they. I swore I 
would run away from it all, raise the money somehow and 
return to my savages. I said the adventure of civilization 
was too difficult for me. 

But when I had sold a manuscript and was fed again it 
was different. The old fascination (Continued on page 111) 
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rowded stronghold and 
asked 
heart 

Supply-Sergeant An 
the meanest man 
the A. E. F., looked a 
tle meaner than usual 
1 failed 
was occupied with a piece of official business and shed 
Which was a nasty 


How's vour big 


Swede? 


icrson, 


tO answel 

H 

Ford's question as does a duck water 

Anderson had 

How's vour big black heart, Swede?’”’ 

sisted and took a seat atop a box at Anderson’s left 
What sit 


lo vou want, Ford? 


Wil 

I said Ford 
to ver?’’ the supply-sergeant grunted. “What 
Make it snappy!” 


Ford advised and rested two 


desk W hat’s 


Swede 
the 


Swede?”’ 


Look ‘em over, 
rican sized tcet 
wrong with those kicks 

Nothing,”’ 


Ipon 


on sergeant §s 
Anderson answered and bent a condescend- 


the hobnails in question Thev re 


Dam’ liar, Swede!"’ 
and even a supply-sergeant could have 
Fact is they 
as custodian of the 


, ! 
teller!’ Private Ford said 
shoes 
were in a very poor state of repair 


But 
roorwear, 


1 
if ion is shoes 


| 


I sole l 


paper 


rial slickers 


burlap clothing and 

Anderson was extremely tight 

nd orderlv-room habitu¢s 
““Gimme!”’ 

the supply-sergeant barked 

recruit. 

Sav, where in hell do vou get 
Swede? Me,a third hitch egg and youa 
reedy-tailed war product velling ‘Recruit’! Mv-gosh, 
Swede, I have a mind to bust vou wide open and show the 
outtit what makes the wheels go round. Recruit!”’ 
tie that out Anderson backed down. 
might be in vour third hitch but you don't show it. 
Ford, you've had three pair of kicks since 
What are vou doing—buying liquor 


Out- 
ny ideas 
Ford velled 


sol liers 


\w side, Ford!"’ 


You 
S more 
led in France 

them?’ 

case the 


Ford reminded Anderson, in 





By ANDREW A. CAFFREY 


For Need of Which Private Ford VV ‘aged 
a War on His Supply Sergeant. Mna 
What a Far-Reaching War lt Was! 


supply-sergeant had allowed that fact to slip his memory. 
‘Soaps for booze, Swede. Shoes’s only good to get you 
away from the gendarmes. Now do I get those shoes 
without any trouble or will I have to extract?”’ 

‘You're as far from the shoes as ever,’’ Supply-Sergeant 
Anderson made answer—and resumed his labors. 

For a few minutes, through the corner of his eye the 
supply-sergeant watched Ford stroll about the room. In 
turn, the stroller ‘‘hefted’’ a small hatchet, a box opener, a 
pinch bar and several other heavy articles of mayhem and 
latent murder. It wasn't the fear of bodily harm that 
made Anderson wary, but he knew that if not watched 
Ford would shortly leave, and with him a pair of shoes 

“Haven't I always been a friend of vours, Swede?’ 
Ford finally asked when all seemed hopeless. ‘‘I'll give vou 
one more chance to act like a white man. I've got to go 
down to Chat roux over the week-end. Got to see my pig 

and I can't go barefooted 

“You see a pig in Chateauroux?’’ Anderson questioned 
with a high note of acrid derision. ‘‘Since when have you 
been lady-killing, Ford?”’ 

“Why, vou creature!’ Private Ford 
How long have I been circulating among ‘em? 
since before vou were drv behind the ears, Swede 
Now, act Y. M. C. A. and issue something. Kick in with 
the hobs. I've got a painting job in the last hangar that 

I'm supposed to be doing right now.” 

“Well, Pll tell you what, Ford, vou wise a regular 
soldier where this pig lives and I'll spend the week-end 
in Chateauroux while you stay here and handle the paint 
ipb. You can't go barefooted, private, which means that | 
you can’t go a-tall.”’ 

‘That's how she stands, is it?’ Private Ford challenged 
“You're not going to give an old buddy a lousy pair of 
hobs? You'd sooner have me planning vour murder than | 


belittled 
Well, 


q ucer 
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telling the Commanding Officer what a swell guy you 
are: 

‘Hell!’ Anderson devastated. ‘You've never spoken 
to the C. O. except to say “No, sir, I didn’t do it.” *’ 

‘‘Me and the C. O.'s buddies,’’ Ford said. *‘And I'm go- 
ing to sweat a pair of kicks out of you, Swede, if it’s the 
last thing I do.”’ 

‘“. . . before going to the guard-house,”’ 
supplied. 

“How'd you like to bet I won't get 'em?’’ Ford asked. 

“Anything you want to put up,’ Anderson replied. 

“It’s a bet!’ Ford agreed. ‘Shake on it, Swede.” 

“Well, put up.’” Anderson suggested. ‘*What kind of a 
handshaking gambling man are you? No jawbone goes 
here, Ford. How much of this real money will you cover 
that you get a pair of hobs before a regular issue comes 
around?” 

As he spoke the supply-sergeant displayed more real, or 
French, money than Ford had seen in a long time. 

‘I'd bet you money if I had any, Swede,’’ Ford told him. 

But being a second-class buck private, I'm proud to say 
that I'm in my country’s employ for glory only. So in the 
name of the whole outfit and for the general edification 
and betterment of mankind I'll bet you a poke in the eye 
that | win. That means if you lose you'll take a poke in 
the eye and say nothing. Is it a bet?’’ Silence filled 
the place, to be broken with: ‘Come on; be game, An- 
derson,”’ called by somebody from the other side of a thin 
wall which divided the supply-room from the mess hall. 
The K. P.s had been listening in. “‘Shake on that, Swede. 
\ poke in the eye against a first-grade second-class pri- 
vate’s honor. Shake!’ And the silence returned. 

For a minute Anderson wavered between a lack of 
courage and a promised 
poke in the eve. Then 
something brave within 
him moved and he shook. 

It's a bet,” he said. 

And Ford went rejoicing- 
ly on his way. 


Anderson 


HEN the rest of the 
high and exalted 

order of Yank bucks 
learned that one of their 
members had taken on a 
contract that included the 
poking in the eye of a 
noncom Private Ford was 
raised to the rank of a 
celebrity or nawab or khedive or something like 
that. All of a sudden he found himself going 
over big. And he was not slow to start promo- 
tion—promoting funds for his week-end in 
“Chat roux.” 

‘‘And what do you think of that Swede, which 
is the ace of clubs, in quadrille and omber?’’ 
Ford asked—and all his friends stood around to hear. 
‘What do you think of Anderson? He threatened to go 
into Chat’roux and grab my pig just because I’m broke and 
can't make the grade this week-end.”’ 

Willing hands dug into buck pockets and Ford soon 
had the wherewithal to defeat Sergeant Anderson's fell 
purpose. 


HEN a few wet snowy days dragged by and Saturday 

~—also its week-end passes—came. With the first 
liberty party headed for Chateauroux, via Issoudun, went 
Ford. He was elate and flush. Rich in borrowed funny 
money but down at the heels and back on his feet—both 
soles nearly gone. Yet and withal, he seemed happy. 
For a fact he was the life of the outgoing group—and this 


before anything had been even smelled, to say nothing 
of being imbibed. 

At Issoudun, while they waited for a train, all hands 
went into Mother's Place and after that indeed Ford was 
gay. Not that he was over the line. Gosh, no! it was too 
early for such, but as the train rolled south he felt—well 
fit. You know what it was for a Yank trooper to feel 
““fit’’: to feel like tossing that Frog train crew into thin 
air just for sport. Not that Ford attempted anything 
along those lines. No, he was too busy crawling along 
the train from one compartment to another. The boy was 
an old soldier of a great democracy and a free and willing 
mixer. 

Long before the train stopped at Neuvy-Paillout, about 
ten kilometers from Chateauroux, Private Ford had located 
a compartment made to order, a compartment full of high- 
rankers. And better yet, a few of these high-rankers were 
Medical Corps men. 

As the train neared Neuvy Ford removed his outrageous 
shoes and tucked them in a small musette bag which 
swung at his left rump. Next, hooking a forefinger 
through the holes that were already there, he pulled and 
hauled till the socks gave way and allowed the poor cold 
toes to be seen. Then for a few minutes more he watched 
the snowy landscape slide by and waited for the first stop 

When the train humped a few times and died in Neuvy- 
Paillout Private Ford quitted his third-class compartment, 
looked his coldest and coughed pitifully as he trudged 

through the snow and en- 
tered the first-class com- 
partment of the several high 
officers. Still coughing and 
crouched in a ball, Ford 
picked the only vacant place 
and slouched upon the cush- 
ion. All eyes were upon 
him. Of course, being a 
buck, he should have got 
the bum’s rush, but what 
could one do when one was 
confronted by a barefooted 
sick man? At least, one 
could do nothing till the 
sick man stopped coughing 
long enough to allow some- 
thing of inquiry. And Ford 
took good care that his 
racking cough should last 
until after the train had 
started rolling toward Cha- 
teauroux once more. 

To the average Yank In the meantime all the 

the high-rankers had _ stopped 

have looked hopeless, doing whatever it is that 
hut to Peiwate Foed- high-rankers do when alone. 
Like so many old ladies 
waiting for a flapper to pull 
a fast one, the watching officers sat straight as rams 
and gazed dumbfoundedly at the enlisted apparition. Now 
there wasn't one of those men who, at one time or another, 
hadn't shed tears for Washington's poor barefooted troops 
at Valley Forge. But never had they expected to see the 
day when American soldiers would again be reduced to 
such a state. Yet right here in the S. O. S. of the A. E. F 
was a man who was §S. O. L. and as bare as George's 
barest. Something must be done. 

‘‘My good man,’’ said a matronly Medical Corps 
Colonel, ‘“how do you happen to be in such a condition?’ 

For five kilometers straight, Ford coughed. Then he 
said: ‘‘Noshoes,sir. Noshoes in the outfit for months, sir.’ 

“What outfit?’’ a General wearing Quartermaster 1n- 
signia cut in. ‘What outfit and what's your name?” 


might 


situation 
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[That time Ford coughed all the way to the outskirts of 
then hundreth Aero, sir. 
te Walsh, sit 
The Quartermaster General and the Medical Corps 
made [The other high-rankers talked 
And For | coughed 


| 
the train pulled into ¢ hateauroux station 


teauroux, inswered, “One 


notes 

ong themselves 
hefore 

bovs went into his traveling 

r of Cordovans and, as an extra 

ly overcome, mounted the new equipment 

The M. P.s will shake 

Whv Ll even know officers 

ooler to separate him from a swell 

Hell. sir, vou know that we're not 

shoes Nothing 

This is where I get off, 

get a 


but paper-soled, 

nks. sit 
here from Issoudun to see could | 
the Y. sit 


General 1 


said as Ford went thank- 
Think of those drunken 
go about like that. It 


of the damn disgrace to 


rt} 
Cie 


at open spaces 


illowu y men to 


Think 


fun 


| 


Isso 


, , ' 
hooKed into 


' 
ive 


Medical ( olonel exclaimed “*And 
ind day trying to put down 


the 
corps working night 
Irving to put down flu with men running around 
ind barefooted! There was a little 


two feet of snow 


less than two inches of snow 


W' THIN half an hour of Ford's arrival in Chateauroux 
1"Ar 


there was a slight argument going on in the Café 
ngely, place Lafayette, which was the privates favor- 
ite stamping ground—not 
that the genial keeper of 
the Café d’Angely boasted 
about it Anvway, it 
seems that the argument 
was one dealing with the 
alleged synonymous worth 
of United States money 
and American 
Ford 
the innkeeper 
move oft 


cigar cou- 


pons and lost out 
because 
without a warn- 
called a passing gen- 

To the 
tuation might 
Vc looked 


ss, but 


average 


1c Si 


Private Ford sug- 
ted that the 
fO the call- 
ing of American 


M. P.s and retire 


tO a bac 


bac k 


sion 


- room 
I ord a 
big per 


his bor- 


Scs- 
cost 
certain 


cent of 


Ww, rowed money 
4 y 


that is, the real French money. And the gendarme walked 
out with his whole attention on a fine pair of Cordovans 
which, a few minutes previous, had belonged to one in- 
bad Yank private. But Ford was free and young and the 
world was at his feet. Right up against his feet, to be 
exact, for he had not bothered to replace his old footwear. 
What was more, the inner man was now very warm and 
Ford was bent on giving further impersonations of the 
boys at Valley Forge. 

Ford hid himself among the officers at the d'Angely’s 
bar while a brace of ugly M. P.s gazed in at the window. 
Then they moved along. After a reasonable lapse of time 
he strolled from ambush, peeked from the doorway tll the 
military police had rounded the next corner then hied him 
hither and And there's no knowing what this 
might lead to! 

\ staff officer who was in charge of everything American 
in that area stopped talking to two French generals under 
the portico of the Café d’Angely when Ford's bare feet 
walked into the cruel outer world. The Yank staff officer 
blushed. The Frenchmen stared, glared—and almost 
And they had seen some suffering at Verdun during 
four winters. And Ford was coughing. Shades of Arizona 
and Southern Cal! How that boy could cough! 

Soldier!’’ the American staff man called after Ford. 

Ford coughed himself to a complete stop plus a perfect 
about-face. “‘Yes, sir?’ he questioned obediently. 

“What's the meaning of this? Where's your shoes?” 

Between spasms the private made some such answers as 
these: ‘No shoes outfit, for months old, 
sir half the men sick, sir some dead, sir. 
Came into Chat’roux to see could I get shoes from K. C., 

Whoop, sir!”’ 

By now the staff stiff had the well-known note-book 
out and was doing his stuff. ‘What outfit?” 

‘One hundreth Aero, sir. Field 8, Issoudun, sir."’ 

‘‘And your name, my man?” 

‘Private Wilson, sir.”’ 

‘‘Now, here,’’ the staff officer said just as Ford was 
sneaking out on him. “You take this note down to my 
quarters—the clerk at the Town Major's will show you 
where—and my striker will give you a pair of shoes. Now 
make it fast before you catch cold.”’ 

‘It eez the dis-krace!’’ one of the Frenchmen was saying 
as Ford coughed himself away in the line of directions 
‘‘Zee dam’ Yank soldat wiv-hout zee boots! Zee dam’ 
Hair Serveese is zee dam’ dis-krace—yes, no, eez it not?” 
You see, the Frenchman was not strong for Air Service 
Ac least, U. S. Air service. Who was? 

And the staff officer felt enough humiliation to bow 
down a nation in despair. That day, because enough dirt 
had been done, nobody blew up Hoboken. You'll find 


this in the records. 


yon 


cried 


Sir 


ene caring little for Town Majors or other official 


hang-outs, did not go after the boots. Not then, not 
right away. 

Along toward midafternoon Private Ford felt that he 
had built up his case to a place where he could let it rest, 
for the time being at least. He went back to headquarters 

the d’Angely—and put on his shoes. Also he took on 
some more flu medicine and began to feel like going places. 
He fell into deep thought. 

For the longest time, with his knees in his arms, the 
not-too-private private sat on the floor in a quiet spot near 
the d’Angely's bar and contemplated life and its off-side 
vagaries. Now there was that damned Supply-Sergeant 
Anderson with a roomful of shoes 

And Anderson had a_ poke-in-the-eye coming his 
way a 
And what was that other gag that Ford had pulled, the 
sob stuff? Oh, yes: a pig in Chat'roux! Sure 'nuf! That's 























what he was trying to remem- 
ber as he sat there. Where 
lid his girl live? Strange that 
, man with a girl in Chat’roux 
could not recall where she 
ived! Strange—then again, 
10t sO strange when one con- 
the incongruities of 
meetings and Yank 
But “Little One”’ 
Little One—was 


lers 
Yank 
irtings 
Ford's 
fferent 
Private Ford now tried to 
isualize the whole of his 
well-loved Chat’roux. Where 
| did he meet Little One? Ah, 
es! It all came back. That 
the day that Ford had 
voved> out of the Café d'An- 
|gely at the point of a great 
M. P. and gendarme push; 
id if he recalled a-right that 
rreat push was following him 
vecause he had poked two or 
ree Yanks, a few Frogs and 
yme other supernumeraries 
trying to get at a Limie 
vho had dared refute Yank 
supremacy in_ everything, 
verywhere and at all times. 
in moving out, on that oc- 
ision two weeks before, Ford 
taken the shortest 
tance between two points: 
the d’Angely and the first 
ypening he could find. And 
oking neither to the right 
nor the left, he had gone 
through the café’s rear door 
nto a marrow street that 
parallels the place Lafayette 
ind ends in a _ cul-de-sac 
Well, he who hesitates at 
cul-de-sacs is lost and thrown in durance vile, and the 
private wasn't going to become a number without first 
putting up a first-rate try. But the hounds of two nations’ 
law were at his heels 
Out of the cul-de-sac a single door gave vent to a stair- 
ase leading up, and Ford went that way. At the top of 
the stairs a second door stood open and luck was with him. 
But beyond that, here and there, doors and windows were 
yt always so easy and some of these had to be removed 
from their hinges before he could push on. And they were 
ind he did. With speed 
In the minutes that followed he went over roofs; into 
ind through rooms where people screamed and stared 
bug-eyed; up and down walls; under buildings and through 
key-holes. But he kept going and in the end came to a 
room where was a single startled girl—Little One. And 
romance bloomed with the happy suddenness of a para- 
chute opening above a pilot who has just quit a plane 
ifire 
Private Ford found refuge with Little One. Sanctuary 
was there. A stronghold of retreat. And he never even 
tried to learn her name. Her mamma and papa hunted all 
over town for a fatted calf and in the end came home with 
carrots. It took Ford three days to get back to Field 8. 
[hen it took him three hours to prove that he had been 
a victim of coma and had been in a wandering condition 
during the elapsed time. As proof he showed the C. O. a 
hard-looking pair of shoes—same shoes as were now Caus- 
ing international troubles—and wound up by waving the 


} 
Was 


had dis- 











‘| he high-vank« Us stopped doina what Vet high-vank« US do whe rh ale re 


whole matter aside and asking: ‘‘How about giving me 
an order to the supply-sergeant for a new pair of hobs, 
sir?’’ And the C. O. said: ‘I'll think it over, Ford; and 
vou better come here some leap-year when proposing’s in 
order. Meanwhile, get back on your job and paint fast, 
too; vou're three days behind.’ 


ND now sitting in the Café d’Angely Ford was again 
stumped. Where had he gone when he went? And 
where was Little One, if at all? Or was it all a dream? 
But he had boasted to Anderson; said that he had a pig in 
Chat’ roux—and by-gosh, when a Yank says he has a pig 
he has one! 

The private knew that what man had done man could 
do again, so he got off his comfortable sitter, eased up to 
the bar for a booster and went out through the back 
door. ‘From there he strolled into the cul-de-sac and 
started in to do the whole thing over anew. As before, the 
first few doors came easily. A little later things went not 
so good. And five minutes further on toward eternity a 
wail came up and a riot call went in from a spot toward 
which Ford had been moving. Chances were, he had 
arrived—somewhere! 

A couple of gendarmes standing in the back street be- 
hind the Café d’Angely twisted their long lip-handle-bars 
nervously and pondered the advisability of going toward 
or away from the origin of all that noise. But before 
rambling reason could decide for them Ford bolted down 
the stairs, through the wall door and stood afront them 
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de Sac The two 


as skirmishers; and 


cul gen- 
irmes leployed 
Ford was taken 

night 


the 


ot 
drawn 


shades 


‘SRAY 
J had 


coming 


been across 


| yuaint citv of Chateauroux bv the time the gendarmes had 
marched the Yank down to the building which sheltered 
he American Town Majo M. P. force The bastile 
ors Opened and closed; and Ford was on the inside look- 
i) t 
For some ¢ ¢ isone ned the War over and over 
his S tl Ac eight o'clock he noticed 
he entire ird was being changed and he retired 
» the secluded cloister of s own inner thoughts And 
when Ford d his almost anvthing could happen. By 
¢ st of e€ Old gua h id g the lowet floor 
1e ker had the correct answe So he took off his 
ves, dropped the hrough a window and velled lustily 
bor the ri worthv arrived 
\\ » | yme service, s Ford demanded 
Come e othcer ex¢ R wonderment 
\\ l ge se shoes 
\\ king abo Wh shoes? 
\\ I was se ywn here by the General to get a pai 
of shoes tro ) ybber, s You see, I was scrubbing 
) he Gene s othic the Hotel de Ville and burned 
id k s with lve Look here, I haven't got a 
sho The egg in charge of the old guard said 
he'd look af ysut | guess the drunken bum forgot 
Lie yu should make these damn M. P.s lav off 
the boo Here's a note the Old Man gave me. He 
savs to have vou ¢ to his dogrobber 
The officer charge took the note. He called an orderly 
ind in less than no time Ford was following the latter 
lown the stree Poor devil!’’ the officer in charge was 
think: is he watched Ford go Poor devil, barefooted 
in the snow. — 


San tuaryv Was there. 
A str ngh« ld! 


HEN the liberated one arrived at the General's 
quarters the Old Man was dining in solemn state 
with three very high members of the American high 
command. An orderly told the General 
that the specter of war, famine and bare 
feet was on the threshold and was in pos- 


session of a note which looked official 












and which called for shoes 
“Show him in; right in here,” 
the General ordered. Then to the 
others he said: “This is the man of 
whom I spoke, the Air Service private 
without shoes, without shoes or suitable 
socks in the snow You shall see for 
yourself.”’ 
Ford stood there upon the carpet and received 
a long once-over or twice-over—or more. One big 
boy was Quartermaster Corps. The other two were 
Medical. Inside of seconds they were crying on each 
other's shoulders and Ford was eating 
The composite deduction of the Old Man and his three 
strategic guests was: ‘The damned Air Service is an out- 
rage and should be abolished. Air Service the highest 
branch? Bah! It’s so low that you'd have to go by way of 
China to get under it! And its men+-peor men!—bare- 
footed in the snow. Three feet of snow! All kinds of 
(And by then Ford was crying on their shoulders 
But what was more to the point, Ford's point, all 
present had agreed to make official reports on the matter 
This thing of one private half-nude in the snow was the 
kind of weak link that might snap the strong chain which 
Army, and the Old Mansaid so. It was a national 
crisis, perhaps, in the long run, just as pertinent as was 
the sharp-shooting of Franz Ferdinand, Archduke and heir 
apparent to Austro-Hungarv's throne 
However, before going out into the snow again after 
accepting a fine pair of the General's best, Ford gave the 
other three officers his squadron number and his name 
This time his name was Crinnon. 


snow! 


too 


is Our 


TIGHT had Chateauroux pretty well in hand by then 
d and only the hardest stavers were still drinking in 
the Café d’Angely when Ford came back to see what he 
could see. Along toward the smallest of the small hours 
of the next morning he again recalled that he had not 
foynd the Little One. The rear door of the d’Angely was 
locked, so in his efforts to reach the cul-de-sac and give the 
whole thing another whirl Ford proceeded to remove a 
back window without lifting the sash. It can't be done. 
And the shattering of glass attracted attention and the 
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jehome again. There was a quick settlement in that 
aft apartment of the Café d’Angely and a sergent-de-ville 
went out waving his hands, looking at his feet and tell- 
ing his comrades about /es bon botves. 

Ford, talking to himself and back in the throes of Valley 
Forge, went down toward the M. P lock-up to scout 
around in the dark and retrieve the discarded worn-outs. 
It was getting to be a tough war on privates. Luck was 
with him and he found his old shoes. 

The rest of that night was spent—and that's all you 
can say definitely. No, it isn't slighting the issue at all. 
If the world is still wondering where Robinson Crusoe 
went with Friday on Saturday night, why for a minute 
should anybody ask for a fuller account of Ford's meander- 
ings. After all Crusoe was only a simple seafaring man 
without even possibilities, while Private Ford was an egg 
with both tradition and a good start behind him. Almost 
anything could happen during the rest of that French 
night—and chances are it did. 


‘NUNDAY for the A. E. F. in town was just the day afer 
J Saturday, and the morning was always spent trying to 
forgive and hoping that forgetfulness would follow. Life 
was quick and Monday another day. 

Monday morning there was no reveille at Field 8 nor at 
any other of Issoudun’s many air posts. And it wasn't 
that they had murdered the awful things called buglers 
no such luck—but it was raining. Man! It was raining 
in a style to make Noah think that he'd had only a light 
Oregon mist during the famous deluge which had caused 
him to contract for an ark. So the outfit stuck to the hay, 
passed up breakfast and, one by one, took trips to Ford's 
bunk and turned him off his back. Was Ford safe in quar- 
ters? Darn tootin’ he was! Good soldier—Ford. He was 
home, flat on his back and snoring like a blowed-up 
brigadier. 

The squadron's commander at the time was a white 
man named Major Davis, and when it rained the wild 
bunch stood no calls. Gray hour after gray hour, the long 
day rained and passed and Tuesday came. And all-wet 
again! For sure, they should have murdered the buglers 
because it seemed as though thev'd never earn their keep 
again. There were no calls. But Ford and the others got 
out of the hay to take on some breakfast, then they went 
back to snore some more for democracy. 


UESDAY morning's mail carried the first batch of 

queer stuff. Major Davis read ‘em and wailed. Then 
he called the top-sergeant and asked: ‘‘Has anybody in 
vour squadron got shoes, Sergeant?”’ 

The top-cutter wasn't a man who was given to quick 
answers, so he asked one in turn. “‘What’a hell's wrong 
now, sir?” 

‘Look at this mess of freight through proper channels!"’ 
the major exclaimed. ‘“‘There’s a note here from every- 
body south of General Pershing—and every note reports 
one of your men as dying barefooted in the snows of 
Chateauroux, Sergeant .. . 

“How about Private Walsh? Was he on pass over the 
week-end?’ 

“Walsh was on kitchen police and not out of camp.”’ 

“And Private Wilson?"’ 

“Confined to the post, sir.”’ 

‘Private Crinnon?”’ 

“Cu guard, sir.”’ 

“A. d Privates Sullivan and O'Neill?’ 

“Both gone to Tours for the Jewish holidays, sir.’ 

‘What!’ And the C. O. gagged. ‘‘What—Sullivan 
and O'Neill?”’ 

‘They put-in for the holidays, sir."’ It was the truth. 

“Tl be damned!" the major decided. ‘‘Well, I'll have 
to give this a lot of thought, Sergeant. How many of our 





men were in Chateauroux over the week-end, Sergeant?”’ 
Forty-three were on two-day passes, sir. That means 
that forty-three were any place between here and Ong- 
tong, Java. But one, it’s obvious, was in Chateaurcux.”’ 
Life is complicated, isn't it, Sergeant? Anyway, we'll 
see what can be done.” 


LONG toward noon the rain eased up a bit and by 

three the sky was so surprisingly clear that you could 
almost see the tops of the trees that lined the north side of 
the field. The C. O. decided to hold a very-necessary as- 
sembly and the duty-sergeant popped out of the orderly 
room and piped: ‘‘Fall out! And fall in at the south end 
of the barracks in the company street. Make it snappy!"’ 
And as he strolled through the long barrack he continued 
to bark: ‘Fall out!" 

“What are we falling out for?’’ Ford demanded, coming 
from behind a bank of two-storied bunks where a game 
had been in progress ‘What's the idea, eh?” The 
private had to be shown. 

“The C. O.’s going to read the Articles of War at the 
outfit. . . . Fall out!’ 

“T got your old Articles of War!’ Ford barked. And he 
went into hiding under the regulation number of blankets 

three. 

Out in the mud, mixed mud and snow of a nasty clammy 
consistency, the outfit assembled. And the Major plopped- 
plopped from his quarters to take his post and receive the 


report. 
All squads reported full quota except the first and its 
sergeant said: ‘One man missing—Private Ford."’ 
‘“Where is Ford?’’ Major Davis asked. 
‘In quarters, sir,’ the noncom answered. ‘'Sick, I 
guess." 


“Is he on sick-report, Sergeant?’’ the major asked. 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘“Get him out then! The whole command must be on 
hand when the Articles of War are read. Make it fast, 
Sergeant.’’ 

The sergeant of the first squad went back through the 
mud to get Ford. The rest of the outfit swore lustily, 
shivered in the wet welter and waited ‘‘at rest.’ 

A few minutes passed; then they heard the sergeant 


coming back. All turned. Next, all stared. And all 
palmed grins. For paddling along behind his sergeant was 
Ford. And whata man! Ye gods of wet wars, what a 
man! 

The top-sergeant called, “‘Attention!”’ 


The first squad's sergeant Continued on page 112 





Shoes—with Private 


Ford’s feet in them! 
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Che same setting at Madison Square Garden a week o1 
two later presented a different appearance. The concrete 
spaces which had been occupied by the wild horses were 
to sleek well-bred and valuable animals—the 

iristocrats of the horse world. The National Horse Show 
with eleven hundred entries, valued at more than 


was on 
hree million dollars 
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WHAT’S BECOME 
of the 
ORSE? 


Sports and Industry Cannot 
Carry on Without Him in 
Spite Of Motor Pertection 


By ANRTHUR CHAPMAN 


people who have always been horse lovers and always will 
be. And as the crowd filed out one could catch snatches of 
conversation which had to do with riding clubs, polo and 
cross-country hunts. When one learns that similar shows 
are going over bigger than ever at Chicago, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Portland and innumerable smaller places in 
all parts of the country it brings home the fact that the 
horse in this motorized age is still far from being crowded 
out of the picture. 

The widely contrasting shows at Madison Square Gar- 
den demonstrated, possibly better than anything else could 
have done, that, while a horse of doubtiul breeding is 
worth less than ever before, a good horse is an asset of 
sterling value. This applies to the draft horse, both on 
the farm and in the industrial life of the city, as well as to 
the saddle-horse 


IGH tide for the horse, both numerically and in point 
of average value, was reached in the years between 
1914 and 1920. The average number of horses on farms 
during that six-year period was 21,047,000. The outbreak 
of the World War brought prices to their highest level. 
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Officers representing the Entente Allies 
were buying right and left, to the monot- 
onous refrain of “Tillery, cavalry—cav- 


alry, ‘tillery,’’ as horses were told off 
for both branches of service. ‘‘Mus- 
tangers’’ were combing the western 


prairies for wild horses, the best of which 
were worth a hundred a head as cannon 
fodder. When the United States entered 
the War the buying continued, the Army 
using more than ten times the number of 
horses required in peace-time. 

The slump that came at the close of the War was natural 
but it was discouraging to the horse-breeder. In 1927 the 
number of horses on farms had declined to 15,279,000, ac- 
cording to Government report. A liberal estimate of the 
number of horses in cities, towns and villages today would 
be 1,000,000 (census returns of 1920 gave 1,705,611 horses 
and 378,000 mules), which would make the grand total of 
horses in this country 16,279,000. The shrinkage in value 
of horses on farms was from an average of $130 a head in 
19i8 to $73 a head at the beginning of 1927, a total loss 
of $870,903 ,000. 

This loss of close to one billion dollars was the horse- 
breeder's part of the general shrinkage in the value of farm 
products. It was no longer possible to get a good price for 


‘Theve’s an eyeful of bad horses for you -out- 


] 
laws, every one of them 
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any ‘‘buzzard head”’ that had four legs and looked like a 
horse. Buyers were getting finicky about such matters 
as style, conformation and general breeding. The motor 
truck was taking up much of the horse’s burden in the 
big cities and the tractor was making inroads on the 
work-horse'’s domain on the farm. There were more auto- 
mobiles than horses in the country being used for pleasure 
and general utility. The livery-stable, once the most 
ictive center of life in the small town, had given way to 
the public garage. Boarding stables in the big cities were 
being converted into factories and ware- 

— A houses and private stables were even 

-~ made into restaurants where diners ate in 
. the stalls that once had been occupied by 
the prize-winning horses of the Four 
Hundred. It looked like the Dusk of the 
Gods for the horse—until a change for 
the better became noticeable some four or 
five years ago. 

People found that for recrea- 
tion and healthful exercise there 
was no acceptable substitute for 
the saddle-horse. Riding acad- 
emies and riding clubs began to 
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spring up with the rapidity of 

golf clubs. Polo did much to 
arouse popular interest in the saddle-horse. So did the 
drag hunt. There has been a constant cry for the extension 
of bridle paths in and around the big cities. Dude ranches 
in the West have found that the chief demand of their 
patrons is not for motor car necessities but for first-class 
saddle animals. 

Nor is the come-back of the horse confined to the field of 
pleasure. In the big city the truck horse has refused to be 
ousted by the motor. Big corporations, which have re- 
duced such matters to a science, have figured out that for 
certain kinds of industrial transportation involving short 
hauls and long waits the horse is more economical than 
the motor truck. 

On the farm it has been found that the horse still has his 
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for pleasure purposes, according to J. O. Wil- 


country 
horses kept 
liams. chief horse husbandryman for the Department of 
Agriculture And a shortage of saddle-horses 1s predicted 
Horseback riding for pleasure is no longer restricted to 
h Most of those who are taking up riding 
ire in moderate Thou- 
of salaried individuals feel that thev can afford such 
recreation at from one dollar to three dol- 
rental prices 


manage to 
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[Three voung fellows who used to rent 

thrown in together and bought a saddle-horse,"’ 
proprietor of a riding academy in a New York suburb 
Thev are all on salaried jobs in the city. None of the 
three could afford to buy a horse on his own. I made them 

proposition a horse. I had a 
saddle animal which I was holding at one hundred dollars. 
I let tl enty-five, which I could well 


ict nem 
left the horse with me at 


to go in together and bey 


have it for sev 


do, seeing that they 


twelve doilars a week for his keep. 1 don’t even have to 
exercise the horse. They attend to that by dividing up 
their time and all of them manage to get their money's 
worth of recreation out of that one horse.”’ 

It is not long, as a rule, before the horseback enthusiast 
a club. Looking into the genesis of the average 
riding club, it will be found that the organization, like 
Topsy, has ‘‘jest growed"’ from an inconspicuous begin- 
ning. There ts an ancient barn near Tallman aa little 
town in Rockland County, New York, which illustrates 
the development of the riding club idea. Nobody was 
more puzzled than the owner of the barn when he rented 
it to three girls, not for barn dances as he at first supposed, 
but for stabling saddle-horses 

The girls didn’t seem to realize that they were doing 
anything extraordinary. They had the barn fixed up and 
soon their own three saddle-horses were comfortably 
stabled there 

That was two years ago. 


JOINS 


Now the old barn has eighteen 
stalls and shelters as many saddle-horses, which are ridden 
regularly by the members of a flourishing riding club. 


Tallman itself has “‘gone horse’’ unanimously. Not 
content with mere bridle-path and cross-country riding, 
the inhabitants have laid out a regulation polo field and 
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The country-wide preval rice of horse shows pre Ves 


that people ave still horse lovers 


thatthe saddle-horse has about vanished. In the 
course of a seven-thousand-mile motor trip in the 
Far West I do not remember seeing more than tw: 
or three saddlemen on main highways. Yet before 
the advent of the motor in the same territory onc¢ 
could count horseback riders by scores. 

The bridle-path is the chief refuge of the modern 
horse lover; and next to the bridle-path comes the 
dirt road. Riding clubs make it their first bus: 
ness to create new bridle-paths. Perhaps a con 
mittee waits on the county commissioners and 
gets a strip cleared at the side of a highway 
Then the path meanders off beside a dirt road 

and from the dirt road it disappears into a 

forest, perhaps swinging homeward after it has 

circled an isolated hill-top. The ordinary 
bridle-path isn't expensive to make and it 
requires little upkeep. Chicago, New York 


Boston, Washington, Continued on page 85 





even have an indoor polo ring in a stone building. The 
whole county is interested and turns out strong when 
there is an outdoor or indoor match. At night, instead of 
dances, there are costume rides and gymkhana games 

Nor is Tallman a solitary instance showing the in- 
creased interest in horseback riding. In California the 
Uplifters Saddle Club of Santa Monica was started four 
years ago by two or three men who were fond of riding. 
Today the Uplifters Ranch has stables for two hundred and 
fifty horses with polo field and all kinds of mounted sport 
accessories, including a half-mile private race-track and a 
steeplechase race-course. The race-track infield serves as 
the polo field, and as many as seven thousand persons have 
watched the matches there. Rustic Cafion, near-by, boasts 
five full polo teams, one composed entirely of women. 








HERE d people ride when once they have enlisted lnunigqvants of 1927 who weve not subject to 
in the mounted branch of the pleasure-seeking 
army? 
The question is natural because the motorist, traveling 
over the highways 
between New York 
State and California 
is likely to conclude 
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EDDY had the five-ball in the cornet 
pocket and was considering a combination when 
someone was rude enough to put a hand on his 
arm. Reddy turned with a snarl. 

‘The Kid's lookin’ for you,”’ said the interloper simply 
Uh-huh,’ said Reddy, trving not to flush. Silently he 
r up his cue and resumed his coat 
ine, Sam, will you2 Got a date with the Boss,’ 
ind slouched out to Sixth Street and over to Second 
tor the Friendly Social Club 
ldv looked like a man vou'd see coming out of a cheap 
-room or out of the gallery of a small fight-club or 
ging fairly close harmony on the back of a Coney Island 
Twenty-two, looked nineteen, slim, white- 
the billiard-player’s grace of movement, 
er played billiards. Light-gray suit, coat 
high vent Ten vears ago he'd have been 
i black sateen shirt and a cap; as it was, he had on 
vender madras shirt with a collar out of the same piece 
i. straw hat whose band originally was intended for 
member of Delta Tau Delta. But Reddy had never 
heard of that outfit 
Not but that he'd been educated. P. S. 13, Houston and 
ssex Streets. The Protectory up in Westchester. Elmira. 
yst-graduate work on the sidewalks of New York. Reg- 
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RENDELVOUS 


‘Maybe lt Isn't Hard to Go Out 
and Kill Someone You Dont 
Know When You Get Used 
to It. But the First Time 


By EDWARD L.“ MCKENNA 


by preference but any kind would do. Side-line, doing odd 
jobs for Kid Banger, the ‘‘Kid,”’ upon whose narrow shoul- 
ders had fallen the mantle that once belonged to Humpty 


Jackson, Monk Eastman, Big Jack Zelig—a tawdry mantle, 


if you will, but still a purple one. 

The Kid had won it with a smoking automatic one April 
night on Eleventh Street; he had maintained it when he'd 
gone with two more to the Sylvania Club racket at College 
Point and expressed his displeasure at certain actions of the 
executive committee and then backed up his expression 
with a hay-making black-jack. Many a tongue had 
wagged at that exploit—it was considered to follow the 
best of the old tradition, swinging bravado for its own 
sake and no gun-play. Subsequently the Kid was Napole- 
on after the bridge at Lodi—he'd made his personal ap- 
pearance, he'd faced the bullets, no one had questioned his 
courage. So why should he risk his precious talents in the 
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haphazardness of a brawl when he could get plenty of 
eager men with their spurs to win to take up his quarrels? 

Just then the Kid was annoyed about conditions in Ho- 
boken. He'd regarded Hoboken as one of his tributaries 
ever since the chicken-pullers’ strike. Any sort of labor 
unrest was meat and drink to the Kid and his cohorts 
they'd picket or lockout, according to the better offer. 
Now the dry-dock laborers were on strike and threatening 
to take the longshoremen with them. And here was 
Benny Zocco, a usurper from San Juan Hill, who had had 
the nerve to step in and make Jensen and Kerr, the ship- 
repairers, a proposition, and Zocco’s followers were even 
now in Washington Street, Hoboken, ready to take 
over. And Kid Banger sat in his little back room at fe 
Friendly Social Club waiting for Reddy. 

O!"" HE said when Reddy was passed in—and 
hardly looked up. 

‘Lo, Kid!"’ 
‘Shut the door. 
“Ye... yeah. 
‘*You know Benny Zocco’s in Hoboken.’ 
“Yeah?” 
“Uh-huh! Well. 

boken for me and . 

**“Gees— 

“Go in your working clothes. 
You was with me before in Hoboken. 
and Kerr’s dry-dock?”’ 

Yeah.’ 

““You know when you come out of the yard there's a 
checker’s window.”’ 

“yeaa. 

‘“You know, down the street there’sa kind of aarchway, 
like. Sort of a tunnel?”’ 

“Yeah. Near Benjamin Street.”’ 

“Ata kid! Well how's that place? Zocco comes 
off about one o'clock in the morning. Some time after 
that he'll come along. He don’t stay in Hoboken. Now 

how ll he get to the Ferry? Hay?”’ 

“He'll come through Jensen and Kerr's turnstile an’ 
then through this here tunnel. . . 

“Uh-huh all right! Now! Here's a yard.” 
The Kid counted out five tens and ten fives. ‘‘Here! After- 
wards, after you see him, you lam for Joe's place in Bay- 
onne. You know Joe's place? Awright. Joe'll take care 
of you. You stay there—maybe a week, maybe two 
w ecks. ene sk 

““Uh- huh!’ 

‘*"N, of course,’ 
him, why then 
see you pretty soon.”’ 

; | ie 

‘That's all right. 
to get nasty and neither do you. 
ness to tell you.”’ 

“Don't worry. I'll see him!”’ 

‘S'long,’’ said Kid Banger absently. ‘‘If—if every- 
thing goes through o. k. I might—I might be able to tell 
vou about somethin’. There's a pool parlor, good location, 
needs a manager. Kind of a tough joint, no nance can run 

The pickin’s is good, though Well . slong!” 


You know Benny Zocco.’’ 


How'd you like to go over to Ho- 
see Benny Zocco?”’ 


Get me? Listen! 
You know Jensen 


" said the Kid silkily. 
why then, of course, 


“If you don’t see 
somebody ‘ll 


I’m just tellin’ you. | _. 't have 
All the same, it’s busi- 


EDDY’S feet spurned the sidewalk. At last, at last 
he had received the accolade. He was going to 
see... Benny Zocco. The Big Boss had picked Reddy out. 

He felt so good he thought he'd have to celebrate. With 
this in mind he turned and was almost a block on his way 
to Doc Augostino’s when, all of a sudden, he hesitated. 
Then he stopped. No! That wouldn't do! Let it ride till 
tomorrow. Tomorrow afternoon he'd buy some from 
Doc Augostino. It would be nice to have a little bubbling 


inside of him. And then just before he saw Benny Zocco 
he'd have a little more. Just so’s his eyes would be bright 
and clear and his heart big to bursting and his faculties 
tuned up—and he'd make good impression on Benny 
Zocco. 

All the same all the same, be nice to have some 
now! His fingers curled a little and he rubbed his nose 
with his knuckle irresolutely. ‘‘No!"’ he told himself 
Wait till tomorrow. Do a better job at 1 a.m. the day after 
tomorrow if he didn’t celebrate today. 

Had to do something! All keyed up, all restless, all ex- 
cited. Tough job, waiting! Go down to the Island for a 
swim, maybe. 

So he took the express at Canal Street and by and by he 
was standing, in a rented bathing suit, upon the sand 
front of Ward's Baths. He was hot, very hot, almost 
feverish, and the ocean seemed icy cold. Didn't stay in 
long; came out and shivered on the sand. Tried to pick up 
a blowsy blonde in a brief bathing-suit. Nothing doing! 
‘Hard to work by yourself,’’ Reddy reflected. Two's 
best for pick-ups. Like to talk to her, to play ball with 
her, to spoon with her. Like to talk to anybody. Gees, 
hard work, waiting! 

Pettishly he got up and went back to his bath-house and 
dressed. Walked out and up to the Bowery as far as the 
Steeplechase. Turned down to Surf Avenue, walked back 
to Feltman’s. Had a shore-dinner didn’t he have a 
hundred dollars in his clothes, a hundred dollars for going 
to see Benny Zocco? Benny Zocco , 

Behind him a carousel blomped out its windy tunes 
Reddy got up. ‘‘Aintcha gonna wait for your ice-cream?’ 
the waiter asked. “‘Nah,"’ said Reddy and gave him a 
fifty-cent tip, having no other change. 

Drop into Stauch’s, maybe dance with some dame. 
no available ladies in Stauch’s. Too early, maybe! 

Go over to Henderson's Music Hall. Who's on the bill, 
Nesta Mallov. O. k. Maybe she'd take his mind ofi 
himself. 

Didn't! 

Suddenly he snapped his fingers. Had an idea. See if 
there was anything doing at Mertello’s place. Tony Mer- 
tello had a bungalow between Seagate and the Parkway 
Baths. 


Tony's bungalow was locked. 


But 


But as he stepped up on 


and he came out 


very quu tl» ! 
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the porch he heard somebody sav, “Even money on ten or 
1¢ grinned and knocked. There was a dead 
and then Louis himself came to the door 
Oh, hello. Come on in.” 

men were crowded into Tony Mertello’s tiny 
There was a green billiard-cloth draped over a 
ible and a block of wood at one end to bang 
Reddy straightened himself and grinned 
wavy into the circle. He knew two of the 
There were no introductions to the others 


four!’ And 
silence withen 
Whad 
Fifteen 
shack 
lining-room t 
the 


ly i wants 


dice against 
ind squeezed ht 
nlavers 

YEEMED as though the dice couldn't go wrong for 
‘ Reddy By one o'clock he had four hundred dollars 
he fi d he must hav seven or eight hun- 


By two he figure 
a handful of 





e hac 


couldn't stop to count, but he had 


| 
bills 


But by three o'clock he was shooting his last fifty It 
was get to be that sort of game no more five or 
ten-dollar passes. Something had happened to Reddy's 
streak. Mavbe there were a few six-deuces and dead-aces 
being slipped in now and again several of the play- 


ers would stop the dice on their first roll and chuck them 


back to the shooter. Good deal of gating the dice here, 
Reddy thought. Well, strangers can't complain of house- 
tiles; it wouldn't be nice! 


The lay-out didn’t look good, he figured, so he 
dropped into a little stationery store to reconnoiter. 


Reddy. 


Doc Augostino? 


“You know that Doc up the street, 
But 


The bulls come in tryin’ to make a collar. 

the Doc blew : 

Reddy leaned up against the counter a second. Then he 
nodded and walked out 

So they'd got Doc Augostino at last. 
a swell time to do it! A swell time! 

Reddy jingled the thirty cents in his pocket dismally. 
His hands weren't very steady and the muscles in his 
thighs twitched a little. That was probably the long walk 
he'd taken 

Gees, he'd like a little something. Just a little some- 
thing to steady his hands, to quiet him down. And then 
later on to-night, just before he saw Benny Zocco. 
Thirty cents thirty cents wouldn't buy it. And he 
had to get to Hoboken besides 


Gees, they took 


T NINE o'clock he went around to his room and got 
d something out of a trunk, part of his w orking 
clothes. When he came out again—and he came out very 


quietly—there was a slight bulge at his chest—not much 
You'd hardly notice it 


Then he made his wav to Twenty-Third Street and de- 














So, ‘Shoot the fifty!’ said Reddy carelessly, though his liberated for ten minutes whether. he'd take a cross-town 
throat tasted furry Six. Come on, six. Eight. Under car to the ferry. Five cents from thirty is a quarter. 
that’s my six. Six, easiest point on the dice. Five. Walked on at last, shambling, shuffling, past the tume- 
Come on, vou six. Sweet worn relics of Chelsea's 
dice — Six old greatness. Past big old 
Shoot the hundred! Seven F YOU'RE walt lt al — F brownstone houses once 
Shoot two hundred . VU NE twed of the monotony oF yout inhabited by people who 

_.Lime, ” said the fader daily living and want to be where “things never saw anyone like 

Don't hold up his hand, Reddy. Past old bookstores 
said Louis. “Shoot, Reddy happen,” where vou can be in touch with full of romantic tales about 
I'll take it French heroes of love and 

Ten. Big Dick, Little the earth’s far corners and where you can war. Past old print-shops 
Joe's big brother Dick i and furniture stores. 
Come on. vou. Dick! Whoo! breathe the great outdoors, turn these “Gees. it’s a long wavs!"’ 

' Seven = | : . Tl + T . | said Reddy. 

‘Two rolls—and no coffee pages until you come to Ihe Uut Ivau. A long way. Look, Reddy! 
with them,’ said Louts, If you branch off here you 
swooping up the money can go up-town. You 

Reddy looked around with a grin he tried to make non- won't have to go to see Benny Zocco. Go up to 


chalant, but nobody was paying much attention to him 
He considered bracing Louis for a cut, even a dollar 
against it. Presently he was out in the cool—the 
very cool—night ai flat, stony broke, not even a 
nickel for car-fare 


decided 
rr dead : 


E SPENT the rest of the night on the sands in front of 
the Public Shelter, to the left of the Municipal 
Baths. Tried to sleep a little, but it was cold and the 
plash of the waves disturbed him. Looked up at the stars 
and across at the water; heard the dying noises of the 
Island 
Ac seven o'clock he began to walk back home; 
you call Sixth Street and its environs home 
Met his pool-playing friend Sam at two o'clock 
said Sam frigidly 
Got anv—say 


Jac k! 


vestiddy, 


that 1s, if 
“er 


, listen, Sam, got any jack?” 
I was just gonna ast you how about that bill 
for the table, when you ran out that way—"’ 
Listen, Sam. I—lI ain't et. Just back from hoofin’ it 
from the Island 
Grudgingly Sam parted with a dollar at last and Reddy 
got some breakfast and a pack of cigarets 
Now,” he said to himself. ‘Now! Up to Doc Augos- 
tino’s! Doc'll trust me. He's a good guy; he'll trust 
me—'" 
But there were two policemen waiting at Doc Augos- 


tino’s corner and they looked carefully, too carefully, at 





Thirty-Third and Twelfth or spend a nickel, go to 125th 
Street. There're freights take you to Buffalo, to Cleveland, 
to Chicago. Chicago, Reddy! What do you say? 

That's the Devil talking to Reddy—or maybe his guardi- 
an angel. It’s a wise man who always knows the dif- 
ference. He shuffles on and once or twice his trembling 
fingers touch what's under his arm and find reassurance 
there. That's his talisman he's carrying, his good-luck 
piece. It’s reminding him that he's had a hundred dollars’ 
part payment for this trip to Hoboken. ‘‘Go on, Reddy!" 
ic says. “You mustn't falter. I'm all you've got left. 
No, not all, because there's yourself too. You're a little 
shot to pieces, yes, but carry on. See Benny Zocco and 
then light out for Bayonne. I'll see you through. Look, 
there's the water and there's the ferry-house. Smell that. 
That's the sea, kid, the sea, that was conquered by guys 
that weren't vellow, by guys that'd take a chance. 

“No, Reddy, don't go. Look! Don’t go to Hoboken. 
Grab a ferry to Jersey Citv—Jersey City, see! Think of the 


freights out of Jersey City . . . Lackawanna Erie 
Reading Lehigh Valley. Or go up to 
W echawken Weehawken. There's box-cars just 


waiting for a boy to ride on them. It’s only August and 
there's still work in Kansas, in Illinois, in Missouri—all 
theth places. There's the Coast, beyond. Don't you go to 
Hoboken! Don't you!”’ 

The sweat stands out over Reddy's eyes. He doesn’t 
look well—whiter even (Continued on page 128) 
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juery and got out a note book and pencil. 
Run over a few flowers,” he suggested 


iV 


lainty and 





THE INQUIRING) 
REPORTER ASKS 
ANOTHER 


By Elwood D. Ullman, de. 


Illusteations by R. M. Beinkerhoff 


HOOK-AND-LADDER_ wagon yelled the reporter through his cupped 


whirled around the corner where hands. “Suggest something native! 
the Inquiring Reporter was hid 
ing in ambush. He tossed away HEY arrived at the scene of the fir 
cigaret and galloped after the flying Dense clouds of smoke were billow 
gine prepared to propound today’s ing from every window of a ten-story 


Streaks of ame writhed 
trom the root. The driver helped place a 
ladder against the of the structure 
while the Inquiring Reporters dogged his 
footsteps 

“How about the rose?” he yelled, as the 
driver clambered up the ladder. ‘There's 
a nice flower for you!” 

“Rose, nothing!’ returned Mr. Roach. 
“They ’re too expensive ig 

He tumbled through a window on thx 
eighth floor and began smashing doors. 
The reporter climbed the ladder and fol 
lowed his prey. It was hot work and the 
smoke was terrific. 

“How about the honey—kchff!—honey 
suckle?” sneezed the Inquiring Reporter. 


othce building. 


stion. Leaping on the running-board, 
Inquiring Reporter moved an ax aside 
ntroduced himself to the driver. 
“What flower,” he asked, “should the 
rislature adopt for the emblem of the 


side 


ife 

“What what?” roared the driver, turn- 
g a corner on the outer rim of the front 
ft tire. 

Che reporter patiently repeated the 


ntly. 

“There’s the posy!”’ shouted the fire- 
an, Edward J. Roach, 4325 Blipp 
enue. “That’s what the legislature 
ight to adopt! It’s neat, sweet and 
* here the engine turned a 
rner, uprooting a lamp post —“it epito 
Zes 





our beautiful women!’ 
“But posies don’t grow in this state!” ' 
| his page is taken 





over by a different 
humorist every issue. 
Expvess your prefer- 


erces and sSOMmMe day We 
will narrow down to the 
two or three who please 
most. 


you 


The Editor ot 
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“Tt’s crooked!” answered the driver 
he played a patent fire-extinguisher, “and 
nothing in our state is supposed to bx 
crooked. “Besides, you'd have trouble 
wearing honeysuckle in your 
lapel!” 

“You might twist it around your hat!” 
suggested the reporter as Mr. Roach re- 
trieved an unconscious stenographer. 
“It’s the flower suggested by the President 
of the First National Bank!” 

“Makes no difference’ shouted 


as 





coat 





[hey jumped for the life- 


net. “If | hadn’t chosen the 
posy —* the fireman began 


the 











kee hf! 
In- 


hi rey 


, How abx ut the 


honeysuc kl “ sneezed th 


quu ung Repor ter 


the 
~— 


driver he dragged 
rapher to the window. 
the IOS re 

The fireman was engulfed by a cloud of 
smoke and the reporter fHloundered about 
looking for him. He encountered a body 
and was prepared to ask its opinion on the 
clematis when he discovered it was the 
stenographer. 

Muttering an exclamation of disappoint 
ment, he dropped the stenographer and 
resumed the quest. 

“The ladder’s burned away and we'll 
have to jump!” yelled Roach’s voice sud 


as inert stenog 


hold out for 


denly. “Besides, the posy 1s easy to 
spell!” 
“True!” agreed the reporter as they 


flung the stenographer out of the window 
“You're really beginning to convince 
me!” 

They jumped for the life-net. “If I 
hadn’t chosen the posy,” said the fireman 
on the way down, “I’d have picked th 
scarlet tanager.”’ 

“That’s a bird, if I’m not mistaken,” 
said the reporter as they struck the life 


net. “Anyhow, I'll make a note of it 
Mighty grateful for your time, old 
man!” 

‘’Sall right, ’sall right,” replied the 


driver genially. “Glad you found m« 
when I wasn’t busy. If you'd caught me 
at the station-house the chances are | 
would have been playing checkers or 


something.” 

Whereupon the Inquiring Reporter 
went to the City Jail to ask Rock 
O’Rourke, the Death-Car Strangler, what 
he thought about putting more statutes 
in the public parks. 
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THE WAY 


[IT WENT 


M Scox pon a Débutante and a Newspaper 


‘Man 
By WILLIAM 


ynme 


riving 


=S Mlustreatée ris by Harold Denison 


v1 
a Chinese 
Allerton, of 
his city 
about it as | 
me in 


me Georg 
puzzle?’* Jim 
demanded of 
know as much do, 

[he chiet this 
he hears there's something sour going on about this 


Mason 
Mason 


and 


George 
said 
morning 


editor. 
calls 
show a lot of débutantes are getting up for the East River 


Heard about it from his wife, most likely 
he said I might send a good man up to see what 


Settlement 

anvway, 

Toes ON 

And you pick on me! A hell of a pal you are 

I'm no man’s pal,’ said George, not without lignity. 
Not I'm just | 


And I've got just as good a chance of getting fired if vou 


yee 


inv more 1¢ poor old boss nobody oves 
fall down on this as vou have 
Oh, all righe!"’ said Jim 
Here vou at said 
Miss Barbar Came out 
Nort ahem 


Who do I see?”’ 
digging up a letter 
Henry T 


tapped for Bones at Yale 


George, 
last winter 
Brother got 
vou to bre: 

} oo 


1 ought to be g 


f ] 
ver want vehing trom 


ik into society meeting 
it¢ ; 

me just ask me 
this dav. Listen—-why doesn't Miss 
What 

} 


Salad 


ind remind me of 
Hinckley do this? 
God kn wearil\ I never found 
out. Not to cover news stories though. Not for me! Oh, 
the old man did say this much—whatever this tip is the 
Pic's got it Doris Dove's going to all rehearsals.’’ 
Doris Dove? That 
Don Remember you had 


woman, 


s a society editor for? 


ws! George 


too 


tsav it amother. Doris isa 
ifter all 
After evervthing u mean ri 
Not so good!"" Jin 1 a bit sour 
town to the Lvonesse 
If he didn’t get the story he’ in wrong with the old 
erv tip he gave ought to make a first- 
probably turn out to be a 
a lot of nice girls 


ght!’ 


ly on his way up- 
how was being rehearsed. 
man, who thought e\ 


It he did it woul 


page spread 
row between factions in the 

h sides would be sore at > paper — girls whose 
and 
wasn't 


stores 
space [here 


inv wav he looked at it 


department 


[ 
betore he Saw 
th. He had to 


to her before 


rom} . 
her hair 
C losely 


curling 
1 what 


ibout her head Anc 

that woman did 

ne sophisticated and by no 
means susceptible Mr. James 
Allerton was plenty 


voung 


XALMON WOLFE 


wy, u Ve bullied this poot child till she’s hyste 


lhat Never Got into the Papers 


Just what it was about her 
that made him fall for her at 
sight, as he certainly did, 
isn't easy to explain. 
Those things never are. Jim 
Allerton knew lots of girls 
more beautiful than Barbara North had ever thought of 
Actresses of stage and screen. Winners of beauty 
contests. Girls who posed for magazine covers and lin- 
gerie advertisements. She was pretty enough. But she 
wasn't beautiful. Her nose tilted up, for one thing, and she 
had more character and strength in her mouth—which was 
rather big—and her chin than go with real beauty as a 
rule; though she did have a lovely body, with her slim 
bare brown legs and arms and the marvelous glow that 
comes from months of constant exercise in sun and wind. 

‘Hello!’ she said. ‘Are you Mr. Allerton? Come in. 
We love reporters because we need all the publicity we 
can get, but we have to make sure—everyone in town 
wants to crash these rehearsals.”’ 

She turned and led the way toward the room they were 
using, beyond a short corridor. Syd Grant, whom Jim 
knew very well, was teaching a lot of girls a dance and 
trving to remember that he could neither fire them nor tell 
them what he really thought of them. They looked, to 


$O 


being 


Jim, like any other group of chorus girls; a little dumber, 


perhaps, but not much. 

‘Want to hear about the show?” Barbara North asked. 
“Or would you rather look on?"’ 

“T'll look on first," he said. ‘‘Maybe I can see you 
later?’’ He was ready to tell the world he would! 

She nodded and went off to join a group clustered about 
the piano—principals, Jim supposed. He looked around 
and saw what he was looking for; Doris Dove's vellow 
head. She was sitting with one of the cast; a sullen-look- 
ing, black-haired girl in middy blouse and bloomers. She 
was in the show obviouslv but she didn’t look much like a 
débutante to Jim. He went over. 

‘Hello, Doris!’’ he said. 

‘“‘Jimsy!’" He writhed. ‘‘Come sit by Doris. Jimsy, I 
want vou to meet my little friend, Sadie Brown. Sadie’s 
going to see her name in gweat big ‘lectric lights on Bwoad- 
wav some day. Sadie, vou must be vewv nice to Mr 
Allerton because he's 
a famous newspaper 
man and he can 
help you lots and 
lots “ly 

Jim bowed; Sadie 
gave him a wary nod 

‘*Such a sweet idea!”’ 
said Doris brightly 
‘These dear girls who 
ere getting up this 
show are giving Sadie 
such a splendid chance. 
Sadie isn’t one of their 
set; she’s from the 
Settlement, you know. 
She’s—"" 


Sadie interrupted her 


}y? 
rucal. 
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How'd you like this headline: “Rich Society Bud's 


getting up ‘‘They want me,”’ she said—and went 
bruptly 

Such temperament!”’ breathed Doris. ‘‘So much soul! 
{rent you thrilled by this wonderful teeming East Side, 

jimsy? A nursery of true talent 

| reckon,’’ said Jim. ‘Snap out of it, Doris. 

goes on here?”’ 

Her blue eyes opened wide. 

‘Doris doesn’t know what ‘normous gwuff man means," 
she said. “She just came to write icky bitty piece and 
| make pwetty pickies. Look!” 

She held out a sheaf of pencil sketches. Doris had, Jim 
supposed, a perverted talent for drawing as for writing. 
In her drawings the frank rompers of the girls looked like 
the sort of lingerie you see in the windows of little shops 

long Broadway. It was what her readers wanted, though, 
robably 

Nice!"’ he said. 

wise i 

Chere was a flash of green now in the blue eyes. 

You're wise, are you, Allerton? Think I'm going to 
it something over on you journalists? It won't be the 
rst time, will it?”’ 

Oh!"" he said 
noke?”’ 

Sure! Anything goes.” 

He lit a cigaret and turned his attention ostensibly to 

1e rehearsal Actually, though, he watched Doris. 
Something was going on all right and, though he'd come 

1 a spirit of bored resignation, he was aroused now. He 
vasn t going to let Doris get away with anything if he 

vuld help it. Chivalry? Chivalry doesn’t keep you from 
killing a female mosquito. 

He was interested in the rehearsal, too, for its own sake. 
\nything connected with the theater, however remotely, 
gothim. He loved the theater; knew it; used—but didn’t 
| abuse—his reporter's freedom of the stage door. He was 

writing a play of course; all newspaper men write at least 

me play. But his play, unless a lot of people were kidding 


What 


I'm 


‘Can the innocent stuff though. 


“If you feel that way! All right to 





Jealousy Re ys W ovking-Gir ol 


Fame’ 


him, had a pretty fair chance of getting a showing 

The numbers left him rather cold. Syd Grant, a good 
director, couldn't make these kids rival even a poor pro- 
fessional chorus, no matter how hard he worked. But the 
sketches were better. And Barbara North, who was in 
several of them, surprised him. The spark was in her; the 
indefinable thing that might have made an actress of her 
if she'd wanted to go through the grind 

He couldn't hand Doris’ friend Sadie much though. 
She was sulky and stubborn; she fought Syd whenever he 
tried to change her reading of a line. And suddenly some- 
thing happened. Syd in a rage flung his script to the floor 

‘Miss North!"’ he called. Barbara, who wasn't in that 
sketch, came forward. ‘Will you take the script and 
read Miss Brown's part?” 

Sadie Brown, her eyes flaming, stepped aside; she looked 
on scornfully as Barbara obeyed. Jim turned to look at 
Doris beside him. She was leaning forward intently; het 
foot tapped the floor; you'd have called her eves all green 
now, not blue at all. The beginnings of a hunch formed 
themselves in Jim's brain 

Grant, on the stage, was talking to Sadie, pointing to 
Barbara, arguing. Sadie listened; then she tossed her head 
and came down suddenly toward Jim and Doris: Doris 
sprang up. 

‘“Darling!"’ she cried. 
Tell Doris—"’ 

‘Tied a can to me,”’ said Sadie with a sniff. ““That 
Grant She was crying, Jim saw, for all her bravado 

‘They can’t get away with it! Doris will make them 
take you back! Stuck-up society snobs That cat 
Barbara North—’’ 

Jim got up very quietly. Unobtrusively he walked 
toward the stage. Barbara North, her color high, came to 
meet him. 

‘I'm so sorry this happened while you were here!"" she 
said. ‘I don’t know what's come over Sadie. She's 
pretty good really. But she's been troublesome for two or 
three days. And she’s been talking at the Settlement 


“‘What are they doing to you? 
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Are vou dropping her?" 
"We've We can't 
**l wonder if vou'd better, 

headlines like this: ‘Rich 

Working-Girl of Chance 

pictu csr 


B 


vot to 
he said. “‘How’'d vou like 
Bud's Jealousy Robs 


Career’ —with 


Society 
for Fame and 
at him 

lo vou mean?” 


ara stared 


rat on earth she said 
| mean that that’s what Doris Dove'll have all over her 


ag Look!"’ 


She followed his eves; saw Doris, her arm about Sadie, 


\e 


r t paper tomorrow if vou let this girl out 
talking earnestly twenty feet away 

‘*Bur—oh, that’s incredible, Mr. Allerton! Miss Dove 
—she's been so helpful —she’s given us so much publicity!’ 

‘Ie may be incredible, but it’s true,"’ he said ‘Look 
here—vyou sav you've had trouble for two or three days 
We heard about it. That's why I'm here—to find out 
what the trouble was. Sadie's been put up to this.” 

He could see conviction growing in Barbara. 

“Oh!” she “We can't—that would ruin the 
show—' She turned. ‘‘Helen—Mr. Grant!"’ she called 
“‘Come here a minute?”’ 

Grant and a tall girl who had been playing the 

Swiftly Barbara told them what Jim had 
‘said Grant at once. ‘Couldn't figure it out 
Just like Doris—bless her kind 


said 


1ano 
came just 
said 

“That's it! 

but that explains it 
lictle heart!’ 

Barbara stood frowning, Then with a sudden gesture of 
| 


decision she went 
over to Sadie 
Come along, 
] ' 
lie 


We 


) 


Sa she said 


want you 


keep 


you know 


C¢ 


pa 


your 
t 


and then she slips in 


and helps herself to a pin!’ 


“I don’t want it!" 

‘You've bullied this poor child till she’s hysterical,’ 
suid Doris. “I'm going to take her home with me.”’ 

“Oh, no, you're not!’ said Barbara. Her eyes met 
Doris’, and the blue eyes, green now and baleful, fell. 

Sadie, you're a very foolish child. Miss Dove has been 
putting you up to acting this way so that she can have 
something to write about. She doesn't care anything 
about you. We want you to have your chance—if you 
do as Mr. Grant tells you you may get an opening on the 
real stage."’ 

‘Don't you believe her, Sadie!" said Doris. Her voice 
was growing shrill; her lisp was forgotten. “‘That’s a lot 
of applesauce—"’ 

‘“T don't have to lie, Miss Dove,’’ said Barbara quietly 

“Oh, you're so high and mighty—girls like you, who've 
always been looked after! I'd like to see what you'd do if 
vou had to work for a living—"’ 

‘Please said Barbara. ‘“‘Come, Sadie!"’ 

‘‘I—I don't want to make any trouble—’’ said Sadie 
whimpering. ‘“‘But Miss Dove said—"’ She couldn't meet 
Barbara's steady look. “‘I—I want to be in the show—"’ 

“Of course you do,”’ said Barbara. “‘Go along now and 
behave yourself.”’ 

Doris laughed contemptuously. 

‘You think you're smart, don’t you, Allerton?”’ she said 
to Jim. ‘‘All right—I'll hand it to you on this! You've 
got a bean. It’s more than this lot has among them!” 
She turned, suddenly savage, on Sadie. ‘You little quitter 

-you East Side gutter rat!’’ she said venomously; and 

went out. 

‘*My soul!”’ said Barbara staring after her. “‘I’m awfully 
grateful, Mr. Allerton—we all are. You've 
kept us from getting into a nasty mess!"’ 

“Oh, lord—that's all right!"’ said Jim. 

But he was well pleased himself. He 
hadn't got the story he'd come for, but the 
old man wouldn't be sore about that, he 
thought—the way things had turned out. 
And it was distinctly agreeable to have 
won Barbara's gratitude. What a peach 
she was! He chuckled at the memory of 
the way she'd handled Doris. But she'd 
better look out for Doris. It was a queer 
thing, the way women like Doris always 

_ hated girls like Barbara. It was envy, he 
¢ supposed; resentment of the uneven way 
the good things of life are handed out. 

He needn't have waited till the re- 
hearsal was over but he did. And some- 
how he found himself having tea up- 
stairs with Barbara and the girl called 
Helen, whose last name he never did find 
out, and Syd Grant. And then, without 
any particular planning on his part, it 
seemed the thing to do to take Barbara 
home. 

‘“Heavens!"’ she said as he was going. 
‘I’m glad you were there! We didn't any 
of us see what was going on.”’ 

‘You had a few other things to do, you 
know,” he said. 

“Yes, but—anvway, you've been aw- 
fully nice. I wish you'd come around to a 
rehearsal again and see whether we're 
getting better.” 

He said he would. But he knew that the 
sensible thing for him to do was never to 
see this girl again. If in one afternoon she 
could do what she already had done to 
him—! And he had sense enough to know 
that there couldn't ever be anything 


/ 
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between them. They were inhabitants of different worlds. 
| One was no better than the other, perhaps, but the facc 
of their difference remained. 


S IT turned out the decision as to whether or not he 
£\ should see her again wasn't left to him. Barbara 


‘[ don’t want to be a nuisance,”’ 
| she said. ‘‘But you know what 
ilways happens to people who 
lo something for other people! 

| Please, I'm in trouble again.”’ 

“What now?’ he said and 
aughed. He couldn't keep the 
rlee out of his voice. 

‘‘Oh—people promise to attend 
co things and then they don’t! 
[he girl who was going to look 
ifter the publicity has simply 
walked out on the job! Could 
vou possibly come up and give me 
some advice about making sure 

1¢ papers send people to write up 
the opening night?” 

So he went up to rehearsal the 
next day, which happened to be 
his day off. And afterward he 
went home with her because some 
yf the information he wanted was 
n papers she'd left there. None of 
ver family was home and it seemed 
she hadn't been expected to dine 
it home herself. 

‘Oh, dear!’’ she said. ‘‘I re- 
member—I was going to the 
Thorpes’. But I’m dead—I think 
I'll just have a cup of tea and go 
right to bed—"’ 

But that aroused the protective 
male in him, and he said she had to eat or she'd have a 
breakdown. So he took her out to dinner himself, at the 
nearest place, and it happened to be one where they danced 
luring dinner. And, though she was so tired, the or- 
chestra was too much for her. 

‘But you're a marvelous dancer!"’ she said. “‘You've no 
right not to come to parties. You dance better than any 
man I know.” 

And that was the end of his resolutions and his stern 
lecision to be sensible. Before the show opened they were 
friends; they called one another ‘‘Barbara’’ and ‘‘Jim.”’ 
Chey saw a lot of one another before she went South soon 
ifter Christmas. 

Their friendship lacked, inevitably, the background 
such a relation between a man and a girl usually has. It 
flourished the more, perhaps, because of that; because it 
was so confined to the two of them. She tried at first to 
get him to go to parties, to meet the people she knew, but 
i reporter, socially, is almost as complete a wash-out as a 
light watchman. If an evening assignment did turn out to 
be a flop he never knew it in time to do him any good 

But they used to meet for his breakfast and her lunch 
two or three times a week and she had a way of telephon- 
ing to him sometimes when she'd been to the opera or the 
theater and had nothing to do afterward, to see whether 
he couldn’t take her somewhere to dance. They had a 
marvelous time dancing; they both loved it and they 
suited each other perfectly. Once he took her to the grand 
annua! ball of a Tammany club where there was a dance 
contest, and they won it, with a five-dollar gold piece for a 
prize. He had the coin broken and set into lucky pieces 
and they agreed to keep them always. That was about 
as Close as they ever came to being sentimental 
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Vassall Looked as sic k as an I nglishman evev lets himself 


look un public 


He just let himself be swept along until she went away. 
He didn’t think at all but took things as they came. After 
she'd gone, though, he had to face the fact that he was in 
love with her and the other fact that he probably hadn't 
a chance of marrving her. It wasn’t just a matter of 
money, by any means, though money counted a lot 
too. 

But he wasn't, he thought, really a part of her life, of its 
ordinary daily scene, at all. He couldn't follow summer 
around the world, the way Barbara and the people she 
knew did. He had to stay put and do his work. And he 
didn’t touch her real life, the life she'd lived before he 
knew her and of course still lived, at all. 


IS brain told him all that. But his heart insisted 

fiercely that he did have a chance. And that sent 
him to work on his play as soon as he'd begun to get over, 
a little, missing her so frightfully. And when it was done 
he gave it to Arthur Lowenstein, as he'd promised long 
ago that he would, and Arthur read it at once. He liked 
it; suggested some changes; liked it still better when 
they'd been made. 

‘All right,”’ he said. ‘Sure! That's a good play, kid 
I'll do it with Dane. Come around tomorrow to sign the 
contracts.”' 

He ought to have been elated. But he wasn’t. It was 
too casual. He couldn't get properly excited the next day 
even, when he did sign his contract and got his check for 
five hundred dollars’ advance royalty. 

‘‘When will you produce it?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, pretty soon,’ said Arthur. *‘Dane’s set with “The 
Garden’ till it gets hot. But I’m not so sure she'll do well 
with iton the road. If it folds up Continued on page 80) 
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ERHAPS some night when 


a lovely soprano voice 
comes over the radio with 

r UN isual appeal you look at 

the program to see who possesses so 
You discover that 


Ruth Mont 


lyric a quality 
the singers name is 
Nery 


> 


Ruch Montgomery soprano = ts 


wav she is announced. That ts 

the radio audiences are per- 
mitted to know That is all, per- 
haps, they care to know 
Ruth Montgomery maintains. Her 


ind her songs alone are the 


at least, sO 


tbutes which interest “‘listeners 

Yet back of that simple lacon- 

what an unusual 
ind achievement! 

of an ambitious 

i beautiful 

ut of the West to gain 


New York 


of interest 


voice 


is nothing re 
seeking 


iunbitious voung 


Careel 


voices come out 

‘ iveshave 

tablished recognized types 

storv ran true to tvpe 

in point All of the 

hctionelements of heart 

rifice are there—but 

ld the tale becomes 

it is safe to sav there 

ther quite like it in the 
world 

Montgomery was born in 

itv, Missouri, a state whose 

tro, “You'll have to 
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“(DONT KNOW 


By ALICE ‘ROHE 


show me,” 
>ase. 
Me rntgomery case 


Wi ssokk weski 


es het 


has a peculiar negative significance in this 
When she was several months old her parents took 
her to Colorado Springs where she lived until her great 
adventure led her to New York. 
moments she wanted to accomplish something. As a 


From her first thinking 


child she had a charming voice and she was passionately 


fond of music 


enthusiasm of an average girl 








Nine weeks after her arrival in New 


York she was singing over the radio did not 


She studied and worked with twice the 


And then she became 
fatherless So far the story in no 
Way transgresses the standardized 
formula. She had a devoted mother 
who did not hesitate to work un- 
remittingly with her needle in order 
that her talented and ambitious 
child might study. 

Gradually people began to realize 
that Ruth Montgomery was quite 
out of the ordinary. She became a 
favoredsoloistinColorado’schurches. 
In Denver Henry Houseley selected 
her from a large chorus of trained 
voices to sing the solos from “‘Cava- 
leria Rusticana’’ in a big musical 
festival he was conducting. When 
she said, ‘But you'll have to follow 
me" for reasons which will be ap- 
parent later, he replied, ‘I'm glad to 
follow someone who can keep time,” 
proving that a real musician does not 
hesitate to renounce formal preroga- 
tives when face to face with 
artistic merit. 

When the Woman's Na- 
tional Party held its big 
pageant in Colorado Springs 
in 1925 she was _ soloist. 
Already there had been much 
tribute paid to the lovely 
lyric quality of Ruth Mont- 
gomery’s voice. Madame 
Schumann Heink was so en- 
thusiastic she said the sky 
was the limit of her en- 
dorsement of this vouthful 
soprano. High lights in 
her story were happening 
with a regularity that made 
it quite up to the accepted 
mark. Still it must be re- 
membered that many a young 
voice has been praised by a 
great prima donna which 
has never made the scale of 
achievement. 

All the encouraging rec- 
ognition that was coming 
Ruth Montgomery's way 
alter her definite 
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‘Radio Brings lThem Only Ruth 
Montgomery's Voice. And She Re- 
fuses to Make Capital of Her Handi- 
| cap—or Even Admit That It ls One 
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/llustrations by C. B. Falls 


plodding progress in a single respect. She continued to 
study with the same concentration that marked her early 
years in the specialized Colorado School where she had 
graduated. At Colorado College, where she took several 
courses, including composition, her application was 
notable. Some of her compositions were making people 
regard the indefatigable girlish worker with astonishment 

At about this time the ambition which was stirring her 
began to take definite direction. She kept saying to her- 
elf, ‘If | want to progress I must get to New York."’ The 
lay had come when ‘‘the Girl with the Golden Voice,”’ 
as she was called in Colorado Springs, felt that her own 
people could advance her no farther on the path she had 
chosen. Difficult as it would be—for her case was not an 
ordinary one—she turned her face toward strangers 
{gain the devoted mother did not hesitate. ‘‘The little 
gray home in the West’’ was, with a tear and a heartache 
at breaking off old ties and memories, converted into cash 
The windows which looked toward the snow-capped 
mountains were closed for the last time; the door was 
locked and mother and daughter, with nothing but their 
supply of courage, their faith, their cheerfulness and the 
transmuted *‘little gray home,"’ came out of the West into 
New York. 


HE came; she conquered—but it cannot be said of her 
J that, like Casar,she came;she saw; she conquered. That 
is where her story is so vitally different from the stories of 
other young singers. That is why her courage had to be 
one hundred per cent higher than that of the average 
seeker of attainment. For Ruth Montgomery is blind! 

And what differentiates her story still more from the 
stories of other girls on similar quests is her refusal to ad- 
mit that she is afflicted. In all her vocabulary there are no 
such words as “‘whine’’ or ‘‘handicap."’ 

Yet there is an undeniable heart-throb in the visualiza- 
tion of these two—the devoted mother and daughter—as 
they placed their feet upon the streets of New York for the 
first time. Their smiling faces, their courage and aspira- 
tions do not lessen the pathos. For even a voice of great- 
est beauty may be drowned in the strife, the turmoil, the 
competition of the world’s greatest city. So many aspiring 
girls come out of the West and, like the snows of yester- 
vear, where are they now? 

Then, too, New York, always seeking the novel, the 
inique, the different, does not, when it comes to a real 
show-down, want that difference accentuated too much. 
{nd Ruth Montgomery was certainly very different. To 
be sure she had, besides the lovely voice and high intelli- 
gence, a wealth of auburn-gold hair, a delicate pink-and- 
white complexion, fine teeth and beautiful hands. And 
she was sunny, brave, unafraid. Because of these things, 
perhaps, this ‘‘unknown"’ from the West “‘arrived.”’ 

Nine weeks after her sightless eyes and all-seeing mind 
rested upon New York she was singing over the radio. 
In a year this stranger in a great city had become well- 
known in musical circles. Now after two years she is 

‘Ruth Montgomery—Soprano,"’ recognized not only by 














“I want nowaves 
of sympathy to 
obscure anartis- 
tic appreciation 
voice” 


of my 


discriminating radio fans but in other important Metro- 
politan circles. Her radio concerts are only part of her 
activities. Concert singing in private homes and at semi- 
private recitals claims a great deal of her time. Miss 
Anne Morgan is one of the prominent hostesses who have 
attested to her charm as a musical attraction in their 
homes. 

NE of her engrossing occupations is composing. Al- 

ready two of her songs—of one she has composed 
both words and music, of the other the music—are in 
the hands of publishers. And then this unbelievably busy 
artiste of twenty-three has a class of pupils. For, as she 
explains, while it isn't exactly a case of ‘who will dance 
must pay the fiddler,”’ it is a case of ‘‘who will sing must 
pay the teacher."" And Ruth Montgomery, who came to 
New York to attain a place in the musical world, studies 
constantly. 


Also this musician is (Continued on page 127 
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Concluding: Percival Christopher “(Wrens 
Third ‘Novel of the Fighting Geste Brothers 


BEAU 


XVII 


CHAPTER 


the cl 


N ALL ranging scenes of life, one of the 
several that are indelibly printed on my mind 
and which I shall never forget is that of the 
feast and entertainment given by the Emir el 


Hamel el Kebir to the men of the advance-party of those 


a, 


who were the pioneers on the road that was eventually to 
k the Great Oasis with Zaguig, the uttermost outpost 
of the African Empire of France 
Having a deep personal interest in this road, the Emir el 
Hamel el Kebir had a considerable body-guard, 
come from where he was encamped to see with his own 
road's swift progress and to 


with 


vething of the great 


ves son 


torerunners of tts makers 


rr rth 
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Arab one 


rugs, 


teast was, of course, an 


7 

Surrounded 
palm-leaf mat slaves placed a shallow metal dish so vast as 
In this, on a deep bed of rice lay a mass 
of lumps of meat, the flesh of kids, lambs and I feared of 
i sucking camel-calf. A sea of rich thick gravy lapped up- 
on the shores of surrounding rice with wavelets of molten 


by cushion-strewn on a large 


t bath 


ro suggest 


butter and oily vellow fat 
In the center of the bath was a noble mound of heads 
crowned with livers, intact and entire. Among the mass 


of « ts, joints, scrags, legs, shoulders, saddles 
ind nameless lumps of meat, were portions of the animals 
Western however, 
could be avoided by the prejudiced 


| that the genuine Arabs present were not preju- 


, ! 
nops, Cucic 
] 


usually seen on dishes These, 


lol 


I notices 


liced Around this dish we knelt, each upon one knee, 
his right arm bared to the elbow and, with the aid of our 
good right hands, we filled our busy mouths and ate 
ind ite nd ite 

And a 

There were present the Emir el Hamel el Kebir; his 
Min | Habibka el Wa 1 gloomy taciturn sheik, 
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dark of face, blue-black of hair with a well-clipped beard, 
a man supposed to be under a curse and also suffering from 
the effects of a highly unwholesome love-potion adminis- 
tered to him by a jealous wife—a potion from which he 
would probably never recover, as the Emir, indicating my 
morose and surly self, explained to the French Adjudant; 
also Marbruk ben Hassan; Yussuf Latif ibn Fetata and 
some half a dozen leading sheiks of the tribe to which the 
Emir belonged and four or five Frenchmen. 

From time to time the Emir would fish out a succulent 
morsel and thrust it into the mouth of the guest of honor 
on his right, 1’ Adjudant Lebaudy, a man who interested 
me much. I had put him down as very true to type, a 
soldier and nothing more, but a fine soldier, rugged as a 
rock, hard as iron and true as steel—a man of simple mind 
and single purpose, untroubled by thoughts of why and 
wherefore, of right and wrong, finding duty sufficient and 
the order of a superior more important than the order of 
the universe. 

And by no means stupid—in fact watchful, wary and 
fore-sighted, as we were to discover. 

We ate in stark silence—as far as speech is concerned, 
that is—lest light converse offend our host with indication 
that we were finding but light fare and entertainment. .. . 
When we had finished and not a stomach could hold an- 
other grain of rice we rose, indicated our profound satis- 
faction by profound hiccoughs, went to the door of the 
tent, wiped our greasy hands upon its flap and then held 
them forth while servants poured streams of water upon 
them from long-necked vessels. 

Meanwhile other servants removed the depleted hip- 
bath and so rearranged rugs and cushions that when 
two of the wall-curtains were rolled up to the tent roof 
each man of the company reclined with his back to a tent- 
wall and his face to the star-lit night without. 

The great guest-tent in which we sat was illumined by a 
hanging lamp within and the flames of a great 
fire maintained at sufficient distance to cause 
no discomfort. A few yards from us, between 
tre tent and the fire, servants laid palm-leaf 
mats, upon which they placed a rug. 

Coffee was brought, glasses and clay cups 
on a huge brass tray and, to do them signal 
yor, the Emir himself with his own hand 
took glasses of coffee to his European guests. 

But 1’ Adjudant Lebaudyv excused himself 
and I caught Buddy's eye as the Adjxdant's 
dep voice, in very fair Arabic, rambled words 
t» the effect that so enlightened and under- 
standing a man as the Emir would not wish 
him to drink coffee—which disagreed with 
him—merely for politeness’ sake. 

The Emir was obviously greatly concerned 
ind somewhat hurt. . Never in his two 

»re vears of desert experience had he met a 
nan who did not enjoy coffee or with whom 
coffee disagreed. . . . Coffee! . . . One of the 
choicest of gifts that the mercy of Allah had 
placed at the disposal of man... . 
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Perhaps the Sidi Adjudant could 
not approve such poor stuff as the 
Emir had to offer? 

Not at all, not at all, explained 
the Frenchman. Doubtless there was 
none better than that of the Emir in 
all Algeria, nay in all the Sahara 
from Kufara to Timbuctu. . . . No, 
it was merely an affair of the diges- 
tion and strict injunction of the 
Medécin-Majeur against the drinking 
of coffee. : 

The Emir expressed deep sym- 
pathy and great regret —the lat- 
ter, at least, being undeniably genu- 
ine. 

However . the failure of hos- 
pitality could be rectified when the 
tea was brought. . . . That should 
be made entirely to the taste of the 
principal guest... . Either with 
or without zatar, which gives tea a 
scent and flavor so beautiful (to those 
who like it) . . . thick with sugar 

the first cup rich r 
with amber; the _ sec- = 
ond with lemon and the > 
third with mint... . 

But, lo and behold! 
an astounding thing; a 
shocking thing for any 
host to learn—the guest 
of the evening could not 
take tea either. . . . Tea 
had the same distressing 
effect upon his internal 
economy as coffee. 

This time the Emir was 
indeed concerned... . 

Scarcely could he believe 
his ears. ... Not take 
tea? Tea of ceremony! 

. . Tea, without which 
no host could honor a 
guest; no guest refuse 
without gravest discour- 
tesy, may, intentional 
insult! . . . The Emir smiled tolerantly. His guest 
was of course jesting, as would be seen when the tea was 
brought. % 

Meanwhile at least five men in the tent could scarcely 
repress the sighs of relief they felt at the sight of the other 
Frenchmen who sipped and sipped, gave up their empty 
cups and twice accepted fresh ones. Had they also 
ma our plot had been frustrated. 

The senior officer's refusal had filled those five with the 
fear that his continence had been predetermined and 
enjoined upon the others. I decided that the incident was 
merely the outcome of his acquired or inborn mistrust 
of taking from an Arab host food or drink so highly 
flavored that the taste of a deleterious “‘foreign body’ 
could be concealed. Also that he had no actual sus- 
picions and had suggested none to his colleagues. 

Turkish cigarets followed cotiee. Turkish cigarets, we 
learned, were also unacceptable to the digestion of 
l’ Adjudant Lebaudy! 

In a quiet gentle voice the Emir inquired whether a 
cigaret lighted and partly smoked by himself would be 
likely to disagree with the digestion of 1’ Adjudant Lebaudy. 

‘Touché!’ smiled Lebaudy to himself and hastened to 
assure the Emir that if there were a cigaret in this entire 
world that he could smoke and enjoy it would be 
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The brave strong 
Lebaudy ceased to be 
watchful, wary and 
alert; forgot everything 
but the Woman befove 


him 


such a one—but alas, tobacco also was not for him. 

Tea followed the cigarets and at last the Emir was 
brought to understand that the guest of the evening 
actually was refusing ceremonial tea! 

He swallowed the insult in a way which showed that 
he could not be insulted. Mannerless conduct hurt none 
but the person guilty of it. Gross discourtesy merely 
labels such a one as grossly discourteous. . . . 

It was well acted and the other Frenchmen hastened 
to show the excellence of their manners and drained their 
cups—special white-ware cups for the European guests 
only—at each of the three ceremonial drinkings. | 

As the third was ended and the cups collected strains 
of lively music burst from the adjoining tent and out on 
to the carpet floated a cloaked, mysterious form. Het 
cloak being thrown aside, the lovely and enchanting figure 
of the Angel of Death was revealed—and / Adjudant 
Lebaudy had evidently at length discovered a kind of 
hospitality prohibited neither by his doctor nor\by his 
digestion. 

That is the picture I shall never forget—the Death 
Angel dancing beneagh the desert sky by the light of a 
great fire, to the insistent sensuous music, the soothing- 
maddening-monotonous strains of the tom-tom, the razta, 
the derboukha and the flute. 
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distance, in silence, sat the 


rapt, enthralled, stirred, 


Ata 


soldiers of the Emir’s bodyguard, 


respecttul staring 
C xcited 

Apart from them, French soldiers off duty—all indeed 
who were not actually on guard or sentry—also sat and 
stared, entranced, enchanted 

Only those who have not seen a woman of their own 
sort and kind for years can measure the meaning and appeal 
to these merely a woman, but a singularly 
lovely and bewitching woman, trained and experienced in 
every art of fascination and allure 

And undeniably the Angel moved more like a winged 
being from another sphere than like a creature of flesh and 
blood 

As the music abruptly ceased and her dance finished 
there was a space of utter silence, followed by wild and 
tumultuous applause, as the Angel retired to her tent 
wherein waited her negro women 

Before this tent sat Abd'allah ibn Moussa, guarding his 
mistress during her visit to the Emir’s camp but in a posi- 
tion from which he could watch me the while. 

I fear that the next item on the program, the singing 
of frank love-songs by an Arab youth with a beautiful 
voice and a remarkable repertoire, fell a little flac. 

Ac ics conclusion the Emir gave orders for fresh coffee 
to be brought that yet more refreshment be 
served to the watching soldiers who had already been 

, mutton-stew, sweetmeats and coffee 


men of, not 


to us and 


Chereatter the Angel danced again and her reappear- 
ince galvanized into fresh life and renewed interest the 
row somewhat somnolent Europeans among the audience 

\g er performance was rapturously hailed and 
Wil {ly I led 

Dur he succeeding turn—some exceedingly clever 


juggling and conjuring—it was evident to 
a watchful eye that several of the French 
soldiers had lain back where they sat, as 
though overcome by sleep. ‘ 

For the third time the Angel emerged from 
her tent and danced but, on this occasion, 
introduced a variation. From her dancing- 
carpet she moved across to that around which 
we sat cross-legged upon our cushions. 

In this confined space she floated, whirling 
upon tiptoe. 

Lebaudy’s eves shone and his lips parted. 
The Frenchman 
who sat on the 











Emir’s other side 
stared with a 
glazed and drunk- 
en gaze, though 
drunken he was 
not. His col- 
league next but 
one upon his left 
was frankly asleep. I watched the other sows-officier and 
saw that he was struggling to keep awake—happy, 
drowsy, but desiring to see some more of this vision of 
loveliness before he went to sleep. 

Next but one to him, the remaining sows-officier was 
making an effort to keep awake, while his head nodded 
abruptly at intervals as his eyes closed and he relaxed fora 
second or two. 

[ admired the foresight of the Emir, who had so arranged 
his guests that they sat in a straight line to right and left 
of him with Lebaudy between himself and the Wazir. 
Only by craning rudely forward could Lebaudy see what 
was happening to his subordinates, who so far had not 
given way to snores as well as slumber. Furthermore, by 
no amount of craning could he see the spot where his 
soldiers sat feasting eves, ears and stomachs. 

Before /’ Adjudant Lebaudy the Angel paused, smiled 
seductively and hovered, dancing divinely with her arms 
and body while remaining stationary on the tiny spot 
covered by the tips of her bare toes. Anon she turned her 
back and bent right over until her face looked up into 
his French sous-officiers do not carry gold coins and 
place them upon the foreheads of appellant dancing-girls 
but kisses are another matter and, taking her face between 
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his strong short-fingered square-nailed hands, he kissed her 
ardently and again with right good will. 

With a ringing laugh the Angel of Death swung her 
lithe body erect and began to do her utmost to fulfil her 
name. 

Before Lebaudy she danced and with eyes for no one 
else—not even for the great Emir; and we sat and watched 

wonderful exhibition of purposeful seduction—seduc- 
tion, fascination and captivation. 

And as was her wont, the Angel succeeded in her task. 
None watching the face of /’ Adjudant Lebaudy could think 
of the simile of the fascination of the rabbit by the deadly 
serpent, but at least one watcher of this sinister drama 
thought of Samson and Delilah. 

Before my eyes this brave strong man weakened and 
leteriorated; ceased to be watchful, wary and alert; forgot 
his duty and his whereabouts—forgot everything but the 
woman before him—and succumbed. 

Only two of the musicians had accompanied her to our 
tent, one with a two-ended little drum which he played 
with palm and finger-tips, the other with the raita, and 
between them and the girl was complete understanding. 

| have heard the world’s greatest musicians interpret 
the music of the world’s greatest masters and I have been 
greatly moved. But never in my life has European music 
rendered on European instruments affected me as did that 
{rab music played upon the rasta and the drum. 

Well do the Bedouin call the raita the Voice of the Devil, 
and I was but an onlooker while Lebaudy was an actor in 
this drama of two. 

I do not know for how long the girl postured, danced, 
beguiled, knelt beseechingly before him, sprang away ere 
his hands clasped her, teased, maddened, promised—all 
in gesture and dumb-show; but suddenly, after a quick 
look at four sleeping Frenchmen, she glanced at the Emir, 
flashing a message, ‘I have done my best and can do no 
more’ and floated backward from us, turned and disap- 
peared into her tent. 

As her intention of departing became obvious, Lebaudy, 
still but semiconscious of his surroundings, involuntarily 
it seemed, rose on one knee as if to follow, remembered 
where he was and sank back, “‘sighing like a furnace.”’ 

But only for a moment. 

Distracted as was his mind from affairs mundane, he 
seemed suddenly to realize that he had seen something— 
and heard nothing. 

He had seen a colleague most unbelievably asleep and 
he had heard no applause. 

Something was wrong... . 

His trained military instinct of the approach of danger 
was awakened and, shaking off the last vestiges of the 
spell, he arose briskly to his feet with a peremptory, 

‘Come along! Time we turned in!'’—and realized that 
his four colleagues were all most soundly sleeping. 

‘What's this?’ he shouted, half alarmed, half incredu- 
lous and, striding across his left-hand neighbor, he nudged 
the nearest sleeper with his foot. 

To speak more exactly, he fetched him a remarkably 
sound kick. 

‘Get up, you swine!"’ he growled in French. 

Receiving no response, he knelt swiftly, seized the man’s 
collar, shook him so violently that his head rolled to and 
fro—and realized the state of affairs. 

In that instant all alarm and bewilderment left him. He 
became as cold and hard as ice and won my warm ad- 
miration 

Without haste or agitation he coolly raised an eyelid 
of the sleeping man and gave a brief hard bark of disgust. 

 Drugged! ." he growled in French and glanced at 
the other sleepers, the only men now not upon their feet. 

The raised tent-walls were lowered from without and 
the Adjudant Lebaudy stood in a closed tent and within 


“To whom have you 


shown that?” he groaned 


a circle of armed Arabs. 

His hand went swiftly to 
a pocket and ere he with- 
drew it with another short 
snort of disgust I heard a 
voice whisper beside me. 
And the whisper was: 

“It hath went before, 
Bo!"’ 

As a guest, the Adjudant 
had worn no weapons, but 
he had certainly carried one, 
and the Wazir, his attentive 
host, had picked his pocket 

He was a brave man, this 
Lebaudy. 

“Well, noble and honor- 
able host,’’ he said with a 
bitter smile and, with a 
swift change from sarcasm, 
added: ——— 

“What's the game, you 
dog? You treacherous slink- 
ing jackal. What now? Do you hope for the 
pleasure of hearing me baw! for help—to my poisoned 
men? . . . What's the game, I say? ss 

“One that I play with the utmost distaste, with the 
deepest regret and with the profoundest apologies,’’ re- 
plied the Emir. ‘A game, I may add, in which you 
have made the wrong move from my point of view, 
that is. ¢: 

“Huh! . . . I was to be poisoned too, hein? . . . But 
I am too old a fox to be tricked by a mangy 
jackal. ‘ 

“No, no, Sidi Adjudant. . .. Not poisoned! . 
No one has been poisoned. . . . You were to have 
been our honored guest, Sidi Adjudant,—tor the night 
—like these other gentlemen who sleep where they 
dined... .” 

“And while I slept?’’ snapped Lebaudy. ‘‘All our 
throats cut? Rifles and property stolen? . . . More 
‘Touareg’ work, hein? a 

“No, no, again, Sidi Adjudant,’’ the Emir declared. 
*““Not a throat. not a rifle! . Not a mitkal worth 
of property. . It was something wholly worthless that 
I propose to take—a convict. " 

“Indeed! ; You interest me " sneered Lebaudy. 
‘“‘And might one venture to inquire which convict you 
kindly propose to liberate and why? . . . He must have 
some very wealthy friends. : 

“And the sentries and the guard... 2?" he 
continued. ‘““To be stabbed in the back . . . treacher- 
ously rushed at dawn? $y 

‘Not a stab . not a shot! the Emir assured 
him. . . . ‘One or two of my chiefs who speak French 

sufficient for the purpose—were going to borrow, with 
many apologies, uniforms from a sleeping sergeant and 
tn Be .. . Half a dozen others, again with many 
apologies, uniforms from your excellent soldiers, now 
sleeping so soundly, as you rightly assume. . Every- 
thing would have been returned safe and sound and in 
the morning, my dear Adjudant, we should all have awak- 
ened together, merry and bright, in the very places where 
we laid us down to sleep. And by and by you would 
have discovered that a prisoner was missing and none so 
surprised as your simple Arab hosts on learning the fact! 

Voila tout... ." 
As the Emir spoke the Adjudant nodded his head from 
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ved smile distorting his face 


i cight-lip; 
he asked br 
now... My 
e Emir, 


iefly 
{djudant silkily 
things are different. You 
. so so careful of 
yu ion that you have changed my plans... . 
The ‘game,’ as you call it, will be a different one and you 
will play the leading part in it “ti 
sneered Lebaudy. ‘‘I might 
vou surprise me I shall play a leading 
And pray what might that be? . 

Listen, my dear Adjudant, and listen carefully 
France have cause to mourn your loss. 

You will lead a small party of m 

dressed in the uniforms of 

You will ‘make the 
call reassuring 


deat 
| th 


C been SO WISC cautious 


i rest 


Again vou interest me,’ 
ilmost Say 
part, hein 


lest 


people 
yours. cr 


rounds,’ do vou it? 


each of vour sentries with the counter- 
the ot 
to which vou will raise a hand- 


sign and sight vour counte- 


1! 
il | 


to the tents 


victs an | will rel 


then procee 
ne COl iSc the one 
{ by the man who will go with 

uniform of a corporal ind 


’ 
ld a knife within an inch 


k the time 


bring 


whole 


vou will here. 


followers will at 


“ ind 


once 
shall 


‘ we 
onor of inviting you 


us all the 
to have anything 
ith vour infernal 
hell ith 

Are you a mad 


W yvour 
treacherous one 
[ am mad, 
replied the Emu 
if vou refuse 


not {d- 


Isobel did not 


the moonlight 
uc } ire 


» the one hand, merelv a convict the 


ind you know how 
be shoveled into the sand and struck off your roll 
the loss to France of a brave, 


easily th ) 
On the other hand, 
resourceful and, I am sure, 
Murder, Aein?’’ remarked Lebaud\y 
And worse I fear,’’ confessed the Emir sadly 


valued officer 


idmitted the Emir 
hat mv friend?’ sneered 
ire you not forgetting such trifles as the French 


How long will you live, 


becomes of 4 Le- 
baud\ 
Republic, the French army 
you treacherous rat, after 

Mourn not for me, Szdz 
One thing at a time and first things first 


n, I beg—it is tor the last time 


this 
idjudant,’’ besought the Emir. 
Listen 
One of your 
prisoners is going to be liberated now by me It will 
be done more quickly and more easily with your help and 
nce—but done it w// be Give us that help and 
1, a word I have never broken, that you 
And not only unhurt, my 
the convict 


What 


igal 


nrece 
Use 


| give you mv wor 

unhurt 

ed As you remarked, 

and I am one of them 
fiftv chousand francs? A fortune. 

ire to leave the desert, to retire to your home 

Beautiful France And sit beneath 

of vour own vine and your own fig-tree, a 
And no harm done, mark you. 

No treachery No selling of the 


shall be set free 


B tix 
wt: 


tac ( 


. . Just an act of mercy to an innocent 


What 


secrets of France. 
man What do you say, Sidi Adjudant? 
do you say to fifty thousand francs? ve 

Profoundest silence in the tent. 

Not one of the watchful circle of armed men made sound 
or movement. All seemed even to hold their breath as 
they awaited the Frenchman's answer. 

“Tsay nothing to them,”’ he shouted. ‘'I spit on them. 

And on you. Now, you dog—lay a hand on 
me as I go to leave this tent and you have assaulted a 
soldier of France—obstructed him in the execution of his 
duty. Already you have bribed and threatened 
him. You, calling yourself an 
ally of the Republic. You, who 
have made a Treaty with France. 
You, who have taken French gold and 
would use it to bribe a servant of 
France. And if I live I will com- 
mand the firing-party that shall shoot 
you like the dog you are. . . .”’ 

“And if youdie? .. . "asked the Emir. 

“Then with a French rope will you 
be hanged by another servant of 
France. ie 

And upon my soul I almost whooped 
“Hear, hear!"’ 

The man was fine as he stood there 
surrounded by his enemies, stood firm 

wealth on the one hand and torture 
on the other 

i telt sorry for Noel, for I knew how 
he must loathe the part he had to play 
and I could not but admire the way in 
which he played it. 

‘Believe me, Sidi Adjudant, nothing 
but the sternest necessity could drive 
me to do this—to offer a bribe of gold 
or a threat of torture and death to a 
soldier of France. . 

‘““Not to mention a guest, I sup- 
pose,”’ observed the Adjudant, **. . . 
an invited guest. The world- 
famous Arab hospitality! . . .”’ 

“Indeed if anything could further 
blacken my face and make more evil 
and distasteful my deed it would be that fact .” ad- 
mitted the Emir with sincerity. “‘By the Beard of the 
Prophet and the Ninety and Nine Sacred Names of Allab, 
I loathe what I have to do. . Come, come! It is 
but a little thing I ask. . . . Just the life of one of those 
wretched prisoners. And let me whisper to you, a 
Frenchman, a man of sensibility. . . . There is a lady in the 
case a beautiful woman . a sweet and lovely lady 
whose beart is breaking. 

I thought for a moment that Lebaudy wavered then— 
but he yawned, tapped his mouth once or twice with his 
open hand and with a formal “‘It grows late. . Ithank 
you for your hospitality, Emir. . . . You must excuse 
me he turned to go. 

Noel, Buddy and I seized him—and I for one hated the 
job—and the others drew their knives. 

“Ah! ’ said Lebaudy. 

And, 

‘Forgive me,"’ said the Emir, and took him in a huge 
embrace as Marbruk ben Hassan, swiftly stooping, bound 
the Frenchman's feet together. 

‘Sidi Adjudant,”’ said the Emir, ‘‘I detest doing this 

. 4 more than I can say. Is there any hope for a 
parole? Give me your word to make no effort to 
escape and I will not have you bound. . . . Nor shall 
Nor blindfolded when we shoot 
Continued on page 114) 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


Sports and the Colleges 


TSARLY in the game the new McCvure’s wishes 
mq” to register as an enthusiastic believer in outdoor 
2) sports. If at times they seem to be getting too 

(MEGS much attention, we'd better think a long while 
before we apply any brakes. So long as life flows in us 
with any vigor there is need and demand for excitement, 
adventure, contest, for letting off physical steam and for 
clash of brain and nerve. If we shut off the safety-valve 
of sports, then this challenging vigor is going to turn else- 
where. Something else will get the undue attention, and 
experience shows that the something else is nearly always 
a worse something. 

Before we complain over too much time from work and 
study for sports, we'd better consider whether the remedy 
won't, in practise, result in too much time from work or 
study for something far worse than sports. 

As for the wail from the colleges that athletics are push- 
ing the curriculum into second place and should therefore 
be abolished or curtailed, that, I think, is merely an il- 
luminating, shameful and damning confession on the part 
of our system of education—a confession of weakness, of 
mistaken theory and practise and of lack of vision and 
understanding. It is merely a variant of the exceedingly 
old and exceedingly rotten principle, favorite of the weak 
and unfit, that if someone is more successful than we, 
the thing to do is to attack him, instead of making our- 
selves successful. 

The trouble here is not so much that athletics are too 
successful as that our system of education is not successful 
enough. 

Learned pedagogues, you are supposed to fit the young 
for life and, when youth crowds in upon you, you cannot 
even hold their attention against a game! 

“Why, of course not!"’ say you. “‘Youth would always 
rather play than work. ‘The odds are against us."’ 

They are not! They're all in your favor. For a child’s 
most pronounced trait is curiosity, and he keeps that 
trait until senility puts him beyond any educating. Your 
‘task’ is merely an opportunity—the opportunity to 
satisfy that devouring curiosity, to give him what he 
wants. And you've muffed it. From the first grade on 
up. You've even bungled so terribly that the average 
child hates school. 

Sirs, if after twelve to sixteen years under your hands a 
boy hasn't learned to assess with fair reliability the rela- 
tive importance of play-field and classroom, he has not 
been educated. 

You are supposed to fit him for life, and you have not 
taught him even so elementary a thing as a balance be- 
tween play and work. Worse, the only remedy you can 
offer is to abolish or curtail play. Thereby still further 
alienating your victims with repressive rules, negative 
education, suppression instead of development. 


You not only haven't built up a guiding sense of 


values, but you can’t even lure your subject by mak- 


ing your curriculum more attractive than a ball-field. 

Stating the case from another angle, you've stuffed book- 
knowledge into boys and girls, but you haven't taught 
them to think. You have made of them standardized 
receptacles, but you have not taught them how to use 
either their contents or themselves; forced them to absorb, 
but not developed them to walk alone or create or pio- 
neer. £-ducere, gentleman; consider it! 

And the reason is that you yourselves absorb greatly, 
think too little. Your methods and point of view are for 
the most part hereditary; your fundamental principles 
are taken chiefly from men long dead; you are sodden with 
the ludicrous and tragic idea that education is something 
cloistered off from life and living. 

There are among you some who rebel against your mis- 
taken system, but the machinery of that system crushes 
them into helpless submission. Why not set them free? 
All heresies do not prove to be progress, but there never 
was a progress that was not a heresy when born. Why 
slay all the infants? 

You educators, so relentless and impervious to new 
theories, so shamefully panic-stricken and weak against a 
playground! 

It is the college, not the athletic-field, that most needs 


reform. 
Hard Times for Pet Beliefs 
H°*%; our pet beliefs get knocked in the head! 


Here we've been feeling so prosperous, nationally 
at least, and along comes an eminent economist and says 
93,000,000 of us are making only a little more than ex- 
penses and able to lay up almost nothing for a rainy day, 
and that 75,000,000 of these have an annual income of less 
than $460 per, which approximates very closely the 
‘‘minimum of health and decency"’ mark established by the 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. If the 1926 estimated 
income of $90,000,000,000 were divided equally among all 
117,000,000 of us, we'd have an income of $769.23 each 
A whole lot less if the lower estimate of $74,000,000,000 is 
taken. The one-fifth of the population who get $42,500,- 
000,000 of the $90,000,000,000 average a bit under $1771. 

And if you think those figures are exact and final, be 
prepared to have that belief, too, knocked in the head. | 
computed some of them from the economist’s estimates 
om I'm very poor at figures), he got some of his from 


other people's estimates and they got theirs from heaven 


knows where. But that ‘‘minimum health and decency” 
business doesn’t look any too good. 

Even our belief in how good we are at inventions and 
material progress isn’t so safe from puncture when you 
come to think about it. Radio, auto, phonograph, air- 
plane and all that but we hav en't progressed far enough to 
keep our legs dry when it rains. I'd say that was pretty 
primitive. Rubbers, goloshes, boots are all right so far as 
they go, but nothing's been done for the legs from there up 
to where the raincoat begins to keep you dry. We haven't 
even learned to put eaves on raincoats but fo right on tak- 
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tne I ! drainage trom them on and round 


| 


some pioneer of ind 


our knees 
uStryv get out a 
that can be 
(s it ls now, 
our knees might as well be living in the Stone Age. 

And then bullet of ice-cream in a 
Why doesn't someone bring out a cup with spikes 


earth doesn 


in rubber contraption with 


Zippers on it 


in small Space ind ittached al need? 


there's that elusive 
Sun | ic 
or a lid or a lip, a wire cage, a tweezer spoon, skewers, an 
making cubes instead of bullets, a 
chest-protector, a smelter, a special employee to hold it 
flown while you attack, a rain-check in case it gets away 
from anything at all to remove the nerve-strain and 
process. It’s not efficient. It’s not even 
expedient. It's barely practicable. 

And there are party-line ‘phones, turnips as food, New 
York elevated and subway turnstiles, weeds, hot dinner 
plates on a hot day, mice and worse, cobble streets, parsley 


inchor, a thing for 


Vou, 
simplify the 


is culinary or internal decoration, filler stations and road- 
side Frenched chops, baldness and corns, wood 
alcohol, two-dollar bills, nose-high ice in your glass of 
ull that kind of thing. No, my belief in this ma- 
ial progress of ours ts sort of shattered. 

[ can almost see something in the present fad for not be- 
ving in anything except not believing in anything. The 
trouble with those faddists is that when they've had 
knocked on the head they'll be in the 


same boat with the rest of us 


Why Boast About It 


W AN would be ashamed to go around among his 
/ fellows boasting how good-looking he is. If he did, 


signs, 


water 


‘ 
nity 


ill cheir beliefs (one 


he would at once become an object of ridicule and con- 
tempt 
Yet it is the commonest thing in the world for men—and 
ro around among their fellows boasting how 
is back of them 
| 


as Crude 


women co 
much money 

Chat is just and raw and ridiculous. 

So many do this that there is only a minority left to feel 
contempt for them, and this minority, being too well-bred 
to boast about material possessions, are also too well-bred 
to let their contempt show outwardly. Naturally the 
money-boasters take the minority’s silence for respectful 
idmiration and work still harder at displaying their finan- 

| 


cial standing—and their vulgarity. 

[ct is pitiful and disgusting. More pitiful than anything 
else, for they are so childishly conceited about it and so 
ignorant and raw that they don’t realize they are making 
fools of themselves. Why, you who read this and feel 
sorry for them, are you sure you don't do this very thing 
yourself? You aren't so crude as to talk right out and out 
about how much money you have, but are you sure you 
don't take occasion to mention, very casually—or to dis- 
play—this, that and the other thing that show your finan- 
cial standing? That ts even worse, for it proves that you 
realize the vulgarity of boasting about money but boast 
anyway, merely using a little camouflage, a little hypocrisy. 

All this is partly due to the fact that we are a new-rich 
nation, very rich and very new, but it is due still more to 
the materialistic spirit of the times we live in. We have 
come to worship money as a god. It is not a god. It is 


merely a thing. Good or bad according to what we do 
with it, for it and about it. The mere possession of money 
doesn't prove anything. 


How can it prove anything? The man who has money 
may have stolen it or grafted it or blackmailed it or ac- 
iired it by lesser dishonesties within the law. Or got it 
trickiness, selfishness, meanness, injustice or 


pv crucity, 


lv bv inheritance or gift. Or by sheer luck—so many 
es would not exist at all except for luck 
On the whole, the possession of much money is more 
be an lictment than a mark of merit 
1 when earned bv special abilitv and performance, 








entirely honest, it 1s too often by an ability and perform- 
ance in one thing only—the art of making money 

History shows that the mere money-makers are quickly 
forgotten in our summing up of the march of civilization 
and in our list of those who have done most to further 
that march. 

It isn't a question of *‘Has he money?” but of **How did 
he get it?’ and ‘‘What is he doing with it?”’ and “‘What is it 
doing to him?”’ 

Before we even admit having any considerable sum of 
money wouldn't it be better—and wiser and safer—to 
make sure that we can answer those three questions very 
satisfactorily? Most of us can’t. We may think we can, 
but we can't. 

In answering those three questions for yourself, be par- 
ticularly cautious as to the third one, “‘What is your mone, 
doing to you?’’ For example, if it’s leading you to boast 
about it, either crudely or subtly, or to make unnecessary 
or lavish display of what it buys for you, then one thing it 
is doing to you is to make vou advertise, to every person 
of good taste and good breeding, your lack of any real 
understanding of life and your total, complete vulgarity. 


What Do You Want? 
N CARRYING out McCcure’s policy of having its 


readers join in shaping its contents even post mortem 
criticism from you is extremely valuable, for it serves as a 
guide for the future. But constructive criticism or sug- 
gestion helps still more. For example, if you'd like to 
read an article on some particular subject that falls within 
the general field of our magazine, why not suggest that 
article to us? 

It doesn't follow, of course, that we can provide every 
article that any reader asks for. It would take a library to 
meet everyone's needs and preferences. But it does follow 
that every such supgestion is a valuable guide to our 
readers’ tastes and that we shall secure for you as many 
such articles as possible. 


More, Bigger and Better 


N THIS issue Mr. Crowell’s article calls our attention 
to a national movement for more, bigger and better 
schoolhouses. That is a splendid movement. ‘‘More”’ 
and “‘bigger’’ have been national crazes for some time, 
more or less regardless of whether the things increased in 
number and size were worth increasing. ‘“Better’’ too, has 
been a national goal, though it’s not so easy to be sure of 
what is better as it is to be sure of what is more and bigger. 
It is good that these three American enthusiasms have now 
centered on school-buildings. They needed, and deserved, 
to be more, bigger and better. 

But it is rather pitiful too. Merely another dumb ex- ’ 
pression of our dumb obsession of dumb materialism. 
Picture the effort, enthusiasm and efficiency poured into 
all these campaigns for more, bigger and better schools. 
Compute the hundreds of millions of dollars enthused or 
dragged out of people's pockets for this purpose. And 
then figure that a very large part of it is energy and good 
intent and good money utterly thrown away. Wasted 
through inefficiency and poor business sense. Doomed and 
lost before it is inemeed Sacrificed to the stupidity of 
materialism. 

For it hasn't occurred to these unpractical improvers 
that physical plants, no matter how big, many and better, 
are entirely dependent for results on those who operate 
them. Or else they know it and haven't been sufficiently 
intelligent to realize that a school plant comes under the 
rufe just as much as does a factory plant. For there has 
been no corresponding national movement to spend money 
for more, bigger and better teachers. 

In a forthcoming article Mr. Crowell will take up this 
phase of the matter. 
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Mre Women Paying the Fair Price of Theiv New Freedom? 


‘R. OO. 


By F. R. 


v, 


VY. “P. 


‘BUGKLEY 


A Brilliant Reply to Feminine Critics Who Have 


Called the Muthor Monster and Woman-Hater 


SVER since the appearance of my last novel I have 

been more or less deluged with letters from 

. ladies. The book was written primarily for 

oz men, which is why so many women appear in It; 

but apparently it has been read, up to the present, largely 

by members of the sex to which it was not addressed. 

Who have taken their pens in hand to inform me: first, 

that Ido not like women; and second, that I am several 

things which (to their credit be it noted) most of my cor- 
respondents cannot spell. 

A fiction-writer does not, as a rule, come into print with 
his personal views; the categorical is rarely his most com- 
fortable mode of expression. And then again he is usually 
asked, not for remarks on concrete things, but for a per- 
formance which will enable the reader to forget the too 
concrete remarks of someone else—say the vice-president 
of the bank. However, in response to several invitations 
which would have done credit to the social secretary of 
the Borgia, I step boldly forward and admit that while my 
views on Woman have ever been of the soundest I do not 
like women as they are at present constituting themselves; 
that as they continue and develop their current line of 
conduct I like them less and less; and that when they have 
attained the goal for which they seem to be headed I shall 
no longer like them at all. Which will, no doubt, make 
them all feel very sad indeed. 

I am not writing, mark you, of the much-belabored 
flapper nor of the woman whose circumstances, economic 
or social, are exceptional. Nor am I advocating the return 
of women to their pristine preoccupations with the wood- 
ax and the well-bucket. I am concerned with the average 
woman from the time of marriage up to the period gen- 
erally associated with grandmotherhood; and all I want 
to point out is that, assuming the average woman's job 
to be marriage, she is not working at it. Meseems that if 
she does not soon brace up and realize that after all the 
dishwashing machines and so forth have been bought and 
put to work there still remain duties which cannot be per- 
formed by machinery, she will see holy matrimony come 
to the sticky finish already predicted on all sides and she 
will find herself out in a world which, however interesting 
it may seem while some man is paying the bills, is actually 
pretty cold and inhabited to an alarming extent by natives 
of Missouri. 

This is a threat; this is a low-lived appeal to the selfish 
interests of the sex. I make it deliberately because it seems 
to me that the sex has nowadays no other interests to 
which it is possible to appeal. Which is peculiarly inter- 
esting when one reflects that the immemorial function of 
Woman—in return for food and shelter provided by Man 

-has been the submersion of her own interests in, or the 
identification of them with, those of the particular man 
selected. 


I can remember when first the folk who had labor-saving 
devices to sell began to advertise to the female constitu- 
ency. The idea propounded was that, freed from such 
matters as floor-scrubbing, the woman would have more 
opportunity to serve the man in those capacities which 
could not be entrusted to a machine or to another woman. 
While the Boofenheimer Duplex did the washing, for in 
stance, she could be causing herself to remind one of an 
Arab garden (also advertised) or reading enough psy- 
chology to make her soothing when the bread-winnet 
came home peevish. 

Probably some literal-minded women did just that; 
possibly some are doing it still. I raise my hat to them 
and I don’t doubt that their husbands consider well in- 
vested the extra work necessary for the purchase of the 
Boofenheimer Duplex. Because of course labor was not 
abolished even by this machine; it was merely shifted 
from the wife to the presumably broader, stronger shoulders 
of the husband, who, fortified by new moral support from 
his wife, may well have made a profit on the transaction 


UT how those advertisements have changed! And 
what a change do we behold in the stories which are 
sandwiched between them! Nowadays the pictured pros- 
pect is not improving her mind. She may be taking a belt 
at her complexion (with some machine or preparation 
guaranteed to beautify without other than check-writing 
effort on her part) but as a general thing she is going out 
to golf, sure that the dinner will be cooked on her return; 
or dashing forth to bridge, in happy oblivion of all dishes; 
or letting the laundry set her free for a matinée. She has, 
of course, her own smart roadster, but the suggestion is 
not that she should use it for shopping. I don’t doubt that 
she does when the telephone is out tatle or the boy has 
already started out with the truck, but the Mind of the 
Race, as expressed in the full-page spreads, visions her 
speeding through seasonable countrysides in company 
with an Algerian Lurcher dog. 

I pick up two magazines, of national circulation in 
homes of the class I mean. One is starting a serial whose 
heroine has fallen for another man during her husband's 
absence of six months and wants to go to him with het 
three children. The husband won't give up the young but 
he makes no sign that he considers the proposal arabesque 
or even particularly nervy. On the other hand, the vearn- 
ing wife is thunderstruck by his objection and ou 
sympathies are asked for the soul-wrenching times that 
loom ahead of her. 

The other magazine runs a story showing that to qualify 
as a real, big man one should condone adultery if it was 
committed on the spur of the moment; without premedi- 
tation; in (to borrow a term from the murder trials) as it 
were the second degree. 
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wi E not 


vet even started with my evidence I am 


inclined, even at this point, to rest the case and ask 
} 


) 
) 












thousand a vear, and all with 


That will hold him for a while 
And by the time he raises his patient head again there 


the cutest apartments. 


will be ten more women's magazines in the field, all de- 
voted to telling his wife that she is free and entitled to all 
she can get. He will eventually accept the freedom idea, 
but unless women legislators and their business sisters 
show a much more dominant genius than they have so 
far exhibited—she won't get much. 

After all, though, that’s her affair, especially since I have 
thrown such a lurid light on her path and its ultimate 
goal—gav grandmotherhood, that state abominated of 
God and of all men except tango-lizards 

So I don't care much—in fact, to be frank I never have 
cared much—about the woman's end of it. The party I'm 
crusading about is the man. According to the women 
themselves he is a poor dumb brute who has so far made 
a monumental hash of his affairs. That is why, by the 
devious routes of bridge, golf and lectures on ‘‘What I 
Saw in Rome” women are fitting themselves to take con- 
Yet in this time of dissolution of partnership, 
tempering the to the shorn 


trol 
are they circumstances 
intellect? 

Are they seeing that, while they retire their assets from 
the common fund, the male gets a chance to salvage his 
as well? Are they, while the partnership continues nomi- 
nally in force, performing their contracted duties as he is 
performing his? Are they consulting his convenience as 
to the time and manner of withdrawal from the associa- 
Are they giving him an equal chance to get out from 
Are they giving him any 


Are 


tion? 
under the doomed institution? 
idea that the partnership is to be dissolved at all? 
they, in short, according the poor guffin a square deal? 
In answer to vour letters of even date, including the one 


that began PIG—my opinion is that they are not 


SUP LA. 


Vv 


THEODOSIA GARRISON 


If 
SAW them plod up Porlock Hill—his back 


t the dickens women are proposing to give in ex- 
hange for that married state on which they still insist 
Thev are not going to look after the man’s house. They 

put him to bed when he has a cold and they have no 
cher et ements but thev are not going to nurse him 
lly, comfort him and kid him along. For their at- 

le toward child-bearing, consult the vital statistics 
tor famil on the two-car basis And finally, here's ex- 
clus! nD il possession—a poor thing, but the last 
7 Ot ac lly FONE 
While worously enough, the man’s part in the con- 
ncreases by direct proportion He has to pay for 
1¢ machinery which emancipates his partner! 
Ac present he ts doing it; too dazed even to ask what his 
te is do with all this freedom he has bought her 
Vh lo isk he will be told that she ts improving 
conditions—look at the Prohibition Amendment; 
) wing business how it should be done—there are 
of women in the country earning twenty-five 
oS 
MOAPPY 
l 
ER tiny, wind-swept house tilts near the moor, 


Age-bent and poor as she herself may be, 


But there is much exalted company 

That I, unworthy, scarce dare pass her door: 

For feast-davs, Sundays, I have watched her pass, 
Bonneted, shawled and on such eager feet 

They scarcely touched the cobbles of the street 

B her Well-Beloved from the Mass 

And in her tidy kitchen, closed and warm, 

I know s laily entertains anew 

Thes« e who walk with her without disguise 
\ little lad, his white lamb ‘neath his arm, 

\ gueenly woman, crowned and robed in blue, 
And one with | God's pity in his eyes. 





I 


Kettles and pots, a fiddle and a score 


Bent double with the shining load he bore; 


Of mysteries that tinkers never lack. 

And at his side his woman trudged; beneath 
Her arm a sturdy baby, berry-brown 

She laughed a jest at him as he looked down, 


Bearing his burden lightly as a wreath. 


Tonight the moon is full. These three will camp 

In some wide field that smells of sun-dried hav; 

The tinker’s god will send a fowl or hare; 

Thg gathered twigs will serve for warmth and lamp, 
And passers-by will hear a fiddle play, 


And step the lighter to its frolic air. 
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The OUT ‘TRA 





4 Road Away from the ‘Day’s ‘Monotony to Outde 0Lr Places 


ANOTHER old comrade joins our 

* circle. When he talks about “‘show 
boats” he is talking from first-hand 
ience. The Spears he refers to 1s 
Raymond L. Spears, another old comrade, 
known to many of you through his stories. 


per 


New York, New York. 
Your bid for a butt in from 


My dear A, S. H.: 
coupled with the Gordon 


oid timers, 


tter prompts me to add something—I! being 
the nature of an expert. 
You probably won't remember my asking 


yur advice about some “river’’ tales on top of 
staff or somebody turning down a yarn I 


wrote about “‘French’s New Sensation’’—the 
1ow-folk on that history-making craft and a 
le royal with the shanty-boat men—intro 


icing as a side kick on “correct local color,” 
old robbers cave down below Louisville; 
uit I did. In that letter I also told about my 
| being one of fhe pioneer river men—Ohio, 
ssissippi and a// their tributaries. How I 
id spent the first three years of my life on the 
| Chevenne and Ashland—served my ap- 
nticeship in hard work on the Will Kyle 
1 Mary Houston. All owned by the pére, 
| my first experience as a showman gained 
1 the above-mentioned show-boat. But along 


\ 


ymes a jane and writes “a show-boat”’ yarn 
1 it’s lacking in and 
ng. This just to certify | know my oats and 


»t todig up the tomb of the dead and forgotten. 


re lity ; but a hit 


Spears is smart, traveled and 4e knows there 
maybe he 
activity as 


i lot of romance left on the river 
s a first-hand picture of the old 
lramas of a long-lost 
to be told. And 
the “white palaces” are gone, the rivers 
still teem with an activity of a sort, though 
s of steamers have long since been made 
vossible by a short-sighted Government per- 
ing the railroads to parallel the rivers. 
But on the Ohio you will find a line operating 
weekly service from Pittsburg to Charles- 
ton, West ; 


lown as Gallipolis, Ohio, to transship freight to 


| have. Ten thousand 
ry of industry are yet 


} 
1 


Virginia. Those boats go as far 


Where [ hings Hi ippen 


the Green Line steamers and exchange. They 
then go up stream to Parkersburg and up the 
Kanawha (pronounced “‘Kan-oy to Charles 
ton. overnight in Gallipolis 
and take the Green Line boats for points down 
to Cincinnati. Colonel Greene is doing a tair 
business and making a real effort at a come 
back for the boats. His steamers are small but 
the service is good and the food also. From 
Cincinnati to the White Collar 
Line operate a daily service. They have four 
or five boats in keeping with the old standard of 
build, equipment and service, and 
ally run a boat through to Memphis. 

Conditions are about as Gordon states be 
low there. Small packets do a certain business 
in most of the large tributaries, but the big 
lines, like the old Anchor Liners up and 
down the big “Missy” out of “St. Loo,” 
gone. A few years ago a couple of small boats 
made the trips between the Saints Louis and 


Passengers stay 


Louisville 


occasion 





are 


Paul. The Aate Adams is a good boat, so are 
the Lee Liners, and they give what service 
they find will pay on the lower river. The Lees 


are doing all they can out of Memphis, like 
Colonel Greene in “‘Cincy,” but it’s an almost 
hopeless task. My father spent thousands of 
dollars trying to get the Government to do, 
when they had the boats and needed a uniforn 
stage of water in the Ohio, what they spent 
millions on millions to do in damming that 
stream after the boats and the boatmen were 
gone. There is a lot more on this subject. 

Are you surprised when I tell you that we 
have a floating population on the Ohio, Missis 
sippi and tributaries upward of half a million? 
The Zingaris and all the other gipsy tribes 
haven’t a small quota of the romance hidden 
in that horde of water gipsies of ours. I spent 
a year among them!—Georce B. ALEXANDER. 


about these 
houses in 


WHO can tell us 

mysterious stone 

45 Alaska? It seems that, however 

early a country is discovered, there was 

nearly always someone who discovered it 
still earlie 


Seattl 4 Washi: 


gton. 





I’m interested in the early explorauons 
Alaska. Now by early explorations | mean w 
can forget the vovages of Boca del Quaar 


C hirikof, thoug! 
they first 
iskain i741. (See Bar 
Alaska” and ““The Track 
Bering and Chirikof’ by 
Davidson and published by 
Pacific of Sar 


Russiat 


Valde 
the two latter were the first, as 


coast of Al 


, Cordova, Bering and 
sighted th 
croft’s “History of 
and Landfalls of 
Professor George 
the Geographic Society of the 
Francisco. ) While 
and Spaniards were the first that we ky 


thes various 





sight and to explore in a very sketchy way 
ot Alaska’s 
evidence of still earlier discoverers, and not only 
a discoverer but traces of a settlement as well 

ruins on Hall and 
two 


coasts, there is unimpeachabk 


For instance, the stone 
St. Matthew’s Islands. 
situated in Bering Sea, are about three hundred 
miles S. W. of the mouth of the Yukon River 
or about Lat. 60-20’ N. and Long. 172 W 
On the east side of Hall Island about five hur 
dred yards up from where a small stream emp 
group of five 
houses in the last stages. They are built of the 
native unhewn and _ fastened 
without mortar. No trace of a 
seen nor is there any evidence that there was a 


islands, 


I hese 


ties into the ocean is a stone 


: , 
rock, together 
roof 1s to be 


roof, except what might have been constructed 
of skins. There is not a speck of timber o 
the islands and the currents flow so strongl'\ 
through Sarichef Straits that no driftwood 
lodges on them 

4 similar set of ruins is located on the 
west coast of St. Matthew’s. 
that these ruins are of Russian origin, though 
there is nothing to substantiate this suppo 
tion; the history of the Russian Americ 
Company shows that there was a subpo 
the company on St. Matthew's under Maksutov 
Now this must be in error as Maksutov was the 


Alaska under the rule of the Ru 


} 
nort 


The supposition 


Governor of 


sian American Company, and a_ bloodier 
scoundrel never lived than this same Ruskie! 
He was directly responsible for the massacre of 
thousands of gentle friendly Aleuts. A « 


courtly, gentlemanly appearing n 


tured, 
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4 ‘5 
NI \I wh towal 
I ! ot 
4 , on, off y the 477th 
Pu » tr tn I » \ 1 Air 
R 1} he f , » momen 
t t ie 1dea of 
ie sons” tor i Air Service 
t A t h n be | hool 
ot R.O. T. ¢ 
Th | wi vork our \ vself ind 
M D. W. Cheston, Jr. in command of the 
Hollywood High School mpany of the 
R. O. T. C., and Captain James L. Giffen of 
the 477th Pursuit Squadron aforesaid Che 
idea was that Major Cheston should select 


ten of the students of the high school, members 


and desirous of eventually 


These ten 


of the reserve unit 


ntering the air servi youngsters 


hould then be given a certificate—I’m enclos 
ng a copy of the 


1 and signed by Captain Giffen, would 


one we used and this, when 


1 epted 
assify them as godsons of the Squadron 


: : 
As such they would be privileged to enter the 






fiving-field, receive such instruction as could 

properly be given them under the regulations 

of the War Departm ind in a word occupy 

tl tatus of cadets unt such time is they 
it be eligible for entrv into the service 





The o lithculty that was experienced was 
ee! oo tew by about a hundred. 

| t t seemed that half the reserve unit 
t H ‘ 1 High School was besi ging 
\I ( quarter C ! Giffen 
) n versonal wing 

t ) t ix have 

t ‘ it Clover 

oO first-hand pract | knowl 

Wirt vi three weeks of the inaugura 

f \ ta Secretary Trubee 

1) f War Depart nt wrot 
Capt (nften warmly er ! the plan 
I the isure Of receiving letter 
from Major General M. M. Patrick, then in 


ommand of the Air Corps, in which he ex- 





u o the Air Servic 
\\ he idea has spread farther than 
the West Coast I de yt ow, but there 1s no 
on it iny section of the country 
jacent to a flying-field might wish 
t t ) Holl wood-Clover | eld ex 
t wi 1as worked out so successfully. 
| juit re both Major Cheston at the 
He Wor High Schoo ind Captain Giffen at 
( r | Santa Monica, would be glad to 
‘ ) c on the subj t 
Ot r yn ie West Coast we're 
o be just a tle stuck-up 
<> Ww Ww i n 
) nh ! nat 1 former irmy\ plots 
t re 1 California; rather a good start 
t ‘ é t of necessity 
i tiv, of course, that Congress 
A to risk one eve in viewing the 
of Air Se has appropriated 
W t, but the blind 
ost important 
futu t tar service can hardly 
some first 
Cx t fivine-field 
| ) j Clover 
} t W . to 
; a ise LL1low 
4 her , No, | n not 
' t Not o ot ti hips was 
th il " the men 
n eC AUSE they ha othing else. 
Every last one was a “jenny” —JN4 
| itte ia lit r giver by the fiving 
imho of Southern Califor i to Assist 
Sec tarv D son at the C1 Club of Los 
\ ¢ ! u er M Davison made a 
, 1 im ntally i the biggest hit 
will ever T ike, for it tne ‘nd he men 
that Congress had made the appro 
) t extension and that the War 
Depa t had decid o scrap all the 
nine ’ If anvone is in doubt as to how 
nuch noise eleven hundred airmen and their 
npathizers can make when they are enthu 
tic, | can tell them it would make the 
famous “rebel vell” blush for shame and 


iwi down into a gopher hole. 

H re s an illustration ot the cond rion of the 
old “‘jennies”” In July last about seven o'clock 
one evening I was driving out Los Feliz boule 
there terrific crash within 
fifty feet of the roadway at my left hand. The 
boulevard was crowded with traffic at the time. 
When the dust subsided young men on 
parachutes drifted out of the sky in our midst 
ind it could be seen that a crate had buried 
itself about half-way in the earth. The ship 
belonged to the Griffith Park hangars of the 
State Air Service and was an old Army plane. 
Nothing much happened up there at an eleva- 
tion of three thousand feet except that one 
wing calmly unshipped itself and dropped off. 

That’s the kind of thing our reserve pilots 
have had to put up with. Now if Congress will 
only add a few more up-to-date ships and 
enough gasoline to make them useful, perhaps 


to insure 


when was a 


two 


we can dig up a few more “godsons 


a continuous flow of desirable candidates for 

the CampsBett MacCuttocn. 

| warning by rattling before he 
strikes? Most of us accept his 


doing so as an established fact, but is it a 
fact? 


Air Service. 


DOES a rattlesnake always give 


New Brighton, New York. 


4 word about snakes—and a question or 
two I've often heard the diamond-back 
rattler termed a gentleman and a sportsman. 
And this because he always gives fair warning 
betore he strikes. But Age she? I’ve had little 


experience with rattlers myself, but P've heard 
more than one old Florida Cracker insist that 
the diamond-back strikes fi and rattles 


first 
afterward. Now, who's right? Is the rattler 


74 


the reptile prince he is so commonly repute: 


a blackguard who strikes fron 


Ryer 


to be or 1s he 
ambush and then rattles in triumph? 
SON JOHNSON. 
[ WHO knows about the Moon 
Cursers? And Colonel Fluger, 
alias Plug, Fort Massac, the 
House of Nature and a few more things 
like that, all centered around where the 
Ohio empties into the Mississippi and all 
dating back to the early part of the last 
century? 
: San Francisco, California. 

I want to know if Out-Trailers ever 

heard of a band of river pirates known as “T} 


Moon Cursers,”” the head of 


any 


which was one 





Colonel F luge r The Moon Cursers pursuc 
their nefarious occupation during the peri 
1817-’26 on the Ohio Riv from Louisville t 
Fort Massac with headquarters in the dee} 
cane-brakes five miles up the Cash River 
They preyed upon the flat-boatmen, the Ker 
tucky ‘“‘broadhorns” loaded with whisk 
farm produ , Citieryv and prece goods. 

If the Moon Cursers could not entice th 


ishor in a game of card 


1 fleece them at 
3 
under the cottonwood shade, they would cree] 
aboard at night, while the boat was tied up to 


tree and the crew were enjoving themselves 


hindig, and dig the caulking out of 

While the boat was slowly sink 
s would load their skiffs with the 
the deep swamps of the 


some lox al S 
the bottom 
ing the pirate 
plunder and hide it in 
Cash. And if any of the crew came looking for 
it he was promptly knocked on the head and 
buried in the 

Many a valuable boat-load of goods bound 
for New Orleans on which the crew had staked 
their all found a safe storage place in the inex 
tricable jungle of the Cash and many a fine 
Kentuckian, member of the “Broadhorn” crew, 
uncofiined grave in that dismal 


bortte ymless morass. 


found an 
swamp. 

Colonel Fluger, the head of this organiza 
tion, contrary to the belief that the horse, 
alligator and snapping-turtle type of man was 
an exclusive product of the West, came from 
Rockingham County, New Hampshire. At the 
age of twenty-four, my informant says, “He 
had mounted epaulets, was a militia colonel, 
had a portentous red nose and was in bad odor 
with all honest people.”” Shortly after this he 
got into a fight at a dance and languished for 
some time in the local calaboose before he could 
find twenty dollars’ bail money. 

Disgusted at the lack of appreciation of his 
merits by his fellow townsmen, the Colonel 
spurned the green mountains of his native 
state and headed for the western woods. We 
next hear of him at Louisville where he paid 
the contractor who built a flat-boat for him 
with a promissory note and a licking which 
confined the contractor to his house until the 
doughty Colonel was off on the broad bosom of 
the Ohio with the flat-boat. 

Colonel Fluger landed one bright May morn- 
ing with his crew of three men (birds of a feath- 
er) on the north bank of the Cash River in re- 
sponse to a cordial invitation from “Nine 
eves,”’ the Chief of the Cash pirates, to a friend- 
ly game of poker. It was a case of dog eat dog 
and in something less than an hour the red 
nosed Colonel had all the money in sight. 
Nine-eyes, profanely criticizing the Colonel’ 
method of dealing, the latter threw down his 
hand and stated that he had come there ex 
pressly to join them but that of course, as he 
had always been accustomed to command, h 
could never think of being a subordinate an 
proposed that he and Nine-eyes fight a duel t 
see who would take command of the pirat 
band and incidentally the money which ha 
been staked. 

Nine-eyes eagerly accepted. A bottle of 
whisky was set on the ground and both, wit! 
their rifles cocked, backed away from it until 
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they were about twenty paces apart when both 
fire | ahd both te ll, tne Colonel with a shattered 
thigh and Nine-eyes with a bullet through his 
ribs. Rifles were then discarded and with long 
two-edged Spanish-bladed knives the com- 
batants crawled toward the bottle and, meet 
ing, proceeded to carve away at each other. 
Nine eves, with the blood spurting from a 
dozen wounds, finally rolled over on his back 
unconscious and Colonel Fluger, also terribly 
gashed, had just strength enough left to take 
iway his adversary’s knife as a token of victory 
when he fell in a dead faint across the body. 
rhe pirates cheered to deaf ears. 

Both the participants of this bloody battle 
were laid up for a long summer but when they 
recovered Nine-eyes cheerfully resigned his 
position of chief in favor of Colonel Fluger and 
became his trusted lieutenant. So soon as this 
honor was thrust upon him the Colonel dis- 
carded his title and changed his name to 
“Plug.” He also after a while instilled some 
thing like military eficiency into his band, and 
the Lord only knows how many boats were 
robbed and scuttled or how many bodies of 
murdered crews were buried in that haunt of 
pirates, wolves and moccasin snakes. 

Referring to my data I find: 

“Plug had his episode of love and marriage 
n this wise. A periagua load of French and 
Spanish traders were descending from St. 
Louis to New Madrid where they resided. 
They landed on the point nearly opposite 
the mouth of the Cash for a little hunting. 
Plug, like his prototype, was roaming up and 
own and to and fro at the head of his gang. 
They came upon the camp-fire of the traders 

s they had dined and were smoking their 
pes, reclining in the shade in dreamy reverie. 
l} to see Plug 
s him of the deep sulphur domicile. They 


ese meek citizens cared as lit 





ired out in a twinkling. 
‘A damsel of their number had wandered 
way some distance to gather pawpaws. The 
tes intercepted her and made her prisoner. 
1 hey found her a giantess in size, of varnished 
copper qumngeesen and evidently bearing the 
blood of at least three races mixed in her veins. 
But though deserted by her friends she neither 
wept nor betrayed fear—not she! Her dialect 
was as fair a compound as Plug’s, though not 
very intelligible to him, being composed in 
nearly equal proportions of south of Europe, 
negro and Indian. But love has its own lan- 
guage. She and the Colonel saw, loved and 
mutually conquered. The subordinates might 
envy, but who would contest the claims of 
Plug to the fair one? The sex and the relation 
of the quarteroon to her husband were desig- 
vated by the same tact which cut down “Fluger”’ 
“Plug.” She was thereafter known by the 
name of “Pluggy.” 

“But Ajax, Achilles and Napoleon had their 
reverses and so had Plug. A Kentucky boat 
experienced some indignity and was prepared 
for revenge the next autumn. Five or six per 
sons well armed landed above and kept in sight 
of the boat as they descended the wood with it. 
Their hands rowed the boat ashore at the 
mouth of the Cash where Plug and four as- 
sociates were waiting, like spiders in ambush 
for flies. 

“It was a sultry September afternoon and 
the weather betokened an evening of storm and 
thunder. They were courteously invited to 
land and were piloted up the Cash for the se 
curity of a harbor from the tempest. The three 
Kentuckians affected simplicity-and proposed 
a game of cards under the cottonwood shade. 
They were scarcely seated and their money 
brought forth before Plug whistled the signal 
toronset. But Plug reckoned this time without 


his host. The concealed reserves sprang to the 
id of their friends and the contest was soon de- 
cided. Three of Plug’s company were thrown 
into the river and at least one was drowned. All 
evaporated from their captain as June clouds 


Yanish trom the sur 


“Poor Colonel Plug resisted to no purpose 
Chey stripped him to his birthday suit and 
thonged him so that his arms embraced a 
sapling the size of his body, and for the rest 
they fixed him as immovably as if he had been 
in the stocks. As his epidermis was toughish 
and parchment-like, they faithfully laid on the 
cowhide to mollify the leather on his back, to 
facilitate the operations of the mosquitoes. 
These little musicians, by a spirit of concert, 
issued forth to the number of at least half a 
million, each emulous of reposing on some part 
of his flesh and tasting his lymphatics. Not 
an arable spot on Plug’s body of the size of a 
mosquito but bore one, and the industrious 
little leeches carried double, and even treble, 
in the contest for precedence i In expe rimenting 
with his composition, As soon as one sped 
away with his sack sufficiently red and dis 
tended, a hundred waited for his place. 

“Plug chewed the cud of fancies altogether 
bitter. He derned and grunted but could not 
move a muscle to interrupt a single blood 
letter in his operations. Thev heeded his 
cursings and writhings as little as a sleeping 
parishioner in hay-time does the fiery fifteenth 
denunciation of his parson. 

“Mrs. Pluggy in her lone bower knew by the 
failure of the return party that there was reason 
to snuff bad omens somewhere in the gale. 
She set forth to seek her beloved; one of the 
young Plugs in breeches and another in petti 
coats followed her steps. She trailed the party 
and in a half-hour came upon her vanquished 
one, running the Christian race, steadfast and 
immovable. Plug embraced the ne as in the 
most vehement affection, with his face toward 
t, and his naked body was one solid surface of 
mosquitoes. 

“She deciphered his position. But instead 
of incontinently cutting him loose, she clasped 
her hands theatrically, crying out: ‘Yasu 
Chree! O mio carissimo sposo! What for like 
one dem fool you hug de tree and let the maren 


goes suck up all your sweet blood? 

“If Plug cursed her unadvisedly, let it be 
urged in extenuation that his spirit was stirred 
in him and anything rather than complacent. 
Be that determined as it may, he cursed her 
most unconnubially and bade her ‘not to let on 
any of her damn jaw’ until she had cut him 
loose. 

“Plug begat him sons and daughters and was 
in a fair way to have defrauded the gallows 
and to die peaceably in his bower. But he 
was caught eventually in a trap his own 
springing. A boat had landed not far above 
Cash and the crew were in the woods to shoot 
turkeys. A Mississip pi squall was coming on. 
lo equalize the danger Plug was in the vacant 
boat, digging out the caulking at the bottom. 
W hile he was yet in the act and the crew were 
running from the woods to get on board, the 
gale struck the boat from the shore, broke the 
fast and drove it into the stream with only 
Plug on board. 

“The waves from above lashed to fury and 
the leak from below filled the boat and it sunk. 
Plug had disengaged a barrel of whisky and 
took to his favorite resource to enable him to 
gain the shore, but it rolled him off one side 
and then the other. Plug drank water instead 
of whisky, which he would have preferred. 
His sins came up in terrible array and his heart 
beat quick and pantingly. In short he found a 
watery grave. Thus fell the last of “The Moon 


Cursers.’ e ; ' 
Now I'd like to verify this story of Plug if 
possible. The data was furnished me by a 


New Orleans man, who got it from another man 
who got it from another man, and so on until 





the whole thing is swallowed in the mists of 
antiquity. Did these things really happen or 
s the whole thing what we sailors call a cap 
stan yarn? Darn it, I can’t even find the Cash 
River on > map! 

There must be some of you tan with the 
ground aroun 1 New Madr land uuth of 
the Ohio. Would you kinc ur 


readers whether they ever heard anvthin 
ot the characters in the foregoing skit nad 
whether there are such places on the lower Oh Oo 
as Fort Massac, the House ot Nature, Cash 
River and Derfeuille’s Museum. [ thank 
you.—James K. WarerMaAn. 


A SILVER mine on fire for over 
thirty years and being worked 
AA in spite of it, juries passing on 
verdicts after the accused were exe 
cuted and a word as to Hell, Hull and 
Halifax: 





Boston, Massachusetts 

Aspen, Colorado, claimed by some of its in- 
habitants to have been at one time the largest 
silver mining camp in the world, boasts of its 
largest mine, “The Smuggler,” that it has been 
on fire around the eighteen hundred foot level 
for over thirty vears. It has its own smelters 
and has turned out millions of dollars’ worth 
ot silver. 

Of course, the mine levels nearer the surfa¢ 
were worked, but it seemed peculiar to sex 
hundreds of gallons of water a minute pumped 
out of the mine while it was a red-hot furnac« 
on the lower levels. 

1, along with my brother-in-law, a miner 
around Leadville for thirty years, talked with 
some of the victims of an accident ther 


caused by a new underground boss (just 
graduated from the Colorado School of Mine 

who ordered them to turn the hose down the 
shaft, as it was pretty hot where they wer 

Result: A flare back of steam and grit. The 
boss who ordered it done died in the Colorado 
Springs Hospital a short time after from injuri« 

I spoke to a husky Hungarian, about six feet 
three inches and weighing about two hundred 
pounds. It blew them back against some 
wagons in the gallerv where they were working 
I said to Jack. ‘“‘What’s the first thing you did 


after the explosion?” os ope ne d my eves to see 
if they were all right.”” “Well, suppose you had 
been blinded, what then?” “I'd have walk 

down the damned shaft!” And I’m sure h 


meant it by the way he said it. 

Maybe other readers know of similar cases, 
but it seems kind of peculiar to me to hear ot a 
silver mine being on fire. The mine is a private 
ly owned mine, | believe, and was owned at 
that time by a Mr. Brown of Denver.—Joe W 
LIsTER. 

P. s. Did you ever hear of a jury being 
summoned after the prisoner had been exe 
cuted to see whether the verdict was a proper 
one? This used to be the case a couple of hun 
dred years ago in my native town in England, 
where the gibbet was used about one hundred 
years later than any other place in England 
If a person stealing goods to the value of about 
twenty-five cents and over was caught with the 
stolen articles (alive or dead, if animals), that 
meant the gibbet. You've probably heard of 
the “Thieves’ Litany” “From Hell, Hull 
and Halifax, good Lord deliv er us.” The latter 
place is where I come from. 1 he mound on 
which the gibbet was erected is still there. 


j.W 
OUR friendly gathering at The 
@) Out Trail is a forum open to an) 


reader's opinion or statement, 
Jar 4 as Space permits, the magazine and A 
S. #. San responsible for opinions on 
statements only when specifically giving on 
endorsing them. 

If you have something that will interest 
those who gather at The Out Trail, or if you 
can answer authoritatively any of the que 
tions asked by others or have an outdoor 


que tion of your own lo ask, 1are you 

letter to The Out Tr ti, Vict ‘Ll Ri ae 

ily West Fortieth Nfreet, \ York 
‘8.8 
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GETTING OUT OF WHERE 


GREAT number of people who 
vrite me wail 
I hate the work that I do. [I 
ver did want to do it. Ten 
I knew that | would never like 
() lear!” 
\lv usual reply 1s, n effect 
\\ why not get out of it?” 

S ft them, with or without con 
with me as to what else they 
manage to tear loose Most of 

t tay ht where they are ind 
Ww 
I t t that n has to go on 
t { las starte< t has 
t cn icferistics, twe 
. = . urvit ct 
| vast ( uments, 
’ ’ hips, develop eth« cy 
| k the prize bo« b nine 
t i ten In the matter of work 
i ptan f a job that ts 
t t s hands his weary per- 
t gv it until he drops dead of 
l tt iort of incredibl: 
\ r ven before I 
icher |a man of forty writes me], and 
riw n I played in our local or 
‘ Sin then I have often played pro- 
f Oo wagements at clubs and in concert 
\I vhole lite has been a dream of music. 
How , as my father was in the coal business 
in i I narriea irl l became a coal mer 
unt. Of cours 10W is too late to have 
| career as a musician 
On investigation it turned out that the 
man had made a modest fortune in deal 
yg the coal that he loathed, that his 


1 were grown and had gone out 


1 the world for themselves, that his wife 
had entered the business world and was 
doing well—vet he filled four closely writ 


ten pages with his wail that his longed for 


musical career was lost to him. He had 
pract sed on an average of two hours a 
day every day since he was twelve—and 
often more—since he practic: illy lived 
with his violin on Sundays and holidays; 
he had continued to play in public and in 
comb it with pre fessional musicians 
and was considered an excellent man for 
either solo or ensemble work 
It took tour months of persistence on 
part ¢ persua 1 nim ¢t sell th coal 
nes Ww cn with cons erable 
profit to turn his attention to the 
( wi I was preemi! ntly 
fitt s own complete astonish 
I \ th 
‘ a 





If You Hate 


YOU DON’T ‘BELON 


four Work Then Have the 
Gourage to Quit It and Get the Right Job 





By LOUISE RICE 


Illustration by 
H. Wessolowski 


This is not an extreme case. At least 
two-thirds of the people who are doing 
work which they dislike know what it is 
that they do like. Usually they know 
more or less how to train for it and where 
such training is to be had. But do they 


set their wits to work to figure out how 
they can get that training? No, indeed! 
They just swell with regret and sorrow 
and resignation—or with rage and fury 
ind bitterness, according to their dis- 


positions—and continue to do what they 
ion t want to do. 

Every year, though, we 
greater per cent tear ‘loose. We are for- 
getting the silly old idea, too, that we can 
measure a man by the span of his years. 
Handwriting is a very accurate measure 
of real age. Some people are “set’’ and 
matured at thirty but a majority of the 
human race is just beginning to mature 
at thirty-five and does not really grow up 
until fifty or thereabouts. The hand- 
writing shows this. Alexander Bell, who 
was earnestly engaged in still growing up 
at seventy-five, wrote in such a way that 
anyone would have judged him to be a 
vigorous man of not more than fifty; and 
that is what he really was. What he 
taught himself after he was sixty was 
more than some people learn in all their 
lives, although chey yossess fine minds. 
He could tear loose. The minute that his 
entire ardor and enthusiasm could not be 
poured into a job he quit it and looked for 
something else or for an extension of its 
boundaries. 


see that a 


[ WE were truly civilized we’d have 

the most earnest and painstaking esti- 
mation made of children’s characters and 
proclivi ties; and that, early. Many a 
child of not more than six will show its 
leanings to a careful observer. But we 
do not do this. We ram our children 
through a standardized process and keep 
on doing it clear up to A a twenty-fourth 
year, sometimes, when we turn them out 
of college to wander around and find out 
what particular job they ought to tz ackle. 


That is a wrong system, one « if the wrong- 
est things in the worl4, but it’s going to 
take a long time to change it. Most of 
is, at twenty-four or so—or at sixteen 


face the bewildering 











world and blindly grasp the first thing 
that goes by. If it’s the right thing, that 
is luck. About one person in fifty thou- 
sand either has the rare advisors who 
help to an early decision or has such 
supreme talent for some one thing that 
it is to be seen from childhood by the 
blindest of parents and educators. “Such 
a child has no problem. By the time that 
he or she is twelve the special training has 
begun and thereafter there need be no 
time lost and no heartburnings endured 

Those are the lucky ones. Those are 
the children truly born with the real gold 
spoon in their mouths. They have only 
to use it to sup success and achievement. 

Since we were not as children directed 
from our earliest years along the lines of 
least resistance and best happiness, the 
next best thing we can do is to begin to 
consider the problem ourselves, even after 
we have stumbled for years along the 
lines of gres itest resistance. 

To do that we have to tear loose from 
mental habits. I well remember the pain 
and sorrow that followed me all the days 
of my extreme youth, due to my desire 
to become a wonderful needlewoman like 
my mother and maternal grandmother. 
To that end I labored, successfully run 
ning needles into the other thumb, incred 
ibly managing to sew the wrong end to, 
always s getting big, horrid- looking stitches 
and sufferi ng hugely until, rather late in 
life, I really awoke to the fact that I 
simply could not sew. Since which time | 
have hired my sewing done and joyously 
attended to the work which is easy for 
me. I was more than a woman grown, 
however, before I got sense enough to 
quit trying to sew. 

This is what more than half of the 
world is trying to do today—to quit what 
they have been trying unsuccessfully to 


do. And it is something which is entirely 
new. It is characteristic, not of the cen 
tury, but of the last twenty-five years 


Before that time special classes for men 
and women at colleges, at night high 
schools and in special schools did not 
exist. Today they are everywhere. 

Y MAIL is in its way as good a 


N barometer of the pulse of the coun 
try as anything can be. There all the 
prob lems of the day find expositi ion 


Twenty-five years ago I had to insist that 
employers trv to fit the man with a Jol 
not sup ply the job with a man. 
employers are 
very m 


Tod: 1\ 
concerned wit! 
they do not 


earnestly 


this atter. That 
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“|. too, became a coal Mmrver¢ hant. 


successfully as 
discourage us Another 
us fairly well 
and we will 

ntellige nce 


rstand how to do it 
not 
five years will make 
ainted with 
~~ gin to talk with 
human pr ace r human attri 
tes. If you think that we can do this 
iv, try the following questions on 


ntative men and 


twenty 
ourse ly es 
some 


and 


women 


nrese 


Does ambition mean a desire to make 


UHV. 

Ei hat 1 
ntuition£ 

What is 
ment’’? 

tre perst lence 
the same thing? 

What is the basis of jealousy? 

Has a stubborn person real 
power? 

HW ‘hat is the one 
a salesman? 

Name five outstanding types of hu- 
manity, using either your re- 
peated names? 

ls there a real character difference 
that distinguishes male and female? 

What makes a good executive? 

What is the difference between sensu- 
wlity and sensuosity? 


peculiar property of 


the meaning of 


s 


“tempera- 


and concentration 


will 


essential quality of 


own or 


[hese questions are most pertinent. 
They concern our most profound per 
plexi ties, our greatest hopes, our worst 
lifficultie S. Logically, they are the ques 
tions which everyone should be able to 
inswer in some wz iy or other if he makes 
the slightest pretention to intelligence, 

t they will cause the pink of our intelli 
gentsia to stutter. As for the average 
man, he can tell you the population of the 
Al ‘utian Islands and the Babe’s record 
tor 1927 and who ran for President forty 
years ago and what is the price of lum 
ber, f.o.b. Cleveland, and other matters 
t startling import but he will look not 


ago 


only puzzled but often a little amused if 





hand him the questions set forth 
\ smile will appear on his amiabl 

such as 1s drawn out by a nice 
puzzle He shows interest, 
agreeable and kind, but casual. The 
price of lumber, f.o.b. Cleveland, however, 
the amiable smile off. That is 
business! 

As a matter of fact, the price of lumber 
or any other commodity is a_piffling 
affair beside the need for a definite under 
standing of the most priceless thing in 
this world: humanity. All this material 
world, this “business, this “practical” 
existence, has been built up by what can 
not be dealt with in terms of purchase 
money or in words which descri Pe mate 
rial things. Humanity demands a special 
nomenclature, a speci: al science. We are 
beginning to find that out. We are be 
ginning to know that we are just on the 
threshold of the most st upendous dis 
covery of all the life of humanity on the 
earth. 

It is the discovery of humanity! 

No longer do we need to be slaves to 
circumstance, to tradition, to family his 
tory, to conventions of class or of sex. 
At last, at last, the world is man’s! 


you 

above 
feature 
word 


cross 


Ww Ipe Ss 


The queer thing is that two-thirds of 


him doesn’t know it. 

Two-thirds go on wearing shackles 
which would drop if they so much as 
sneezed. No man need be a shoemaker 
because his father was. No woman need 
marry for a home. No woman need hesi 
tate to train for any job she wants—with 
the exception of two. So far as I know, 
the fire departments and the Electrical 
Union still bar The Ladies. No one in 
all this country need go without an edu 
cation. No man or woman of any age 
need mourn that middle-age finds him 
or her untrained, uncouth, uncultured. 
Nothing but a little use of will geod and 
common and hard work is needed 
in order that any one of those csniitlions 
shall be remedied. 


sense 


And now tt is too late 


OWEVER—there is always 
on every horizon. No 
xpect much who me 
\ lett 


distressing 


asures himself agi 
r which arrive 
frequen \ 


dollars only 
with 
as follows: 


mail 
about 
My pear Miss Rice:—I am comir 


ince | hear that you ha 
much to assist So-and-So to 
am getting two hundred dollar 


as the assistant teller in this bank, but 


work which will not be so confining and which 
this income. It is really 


money and I 


will at least double 
to make 
to be pinched for the 
I love the theater and 
to see the best. It worries me to have to 
anywhere in the back. I have good taste and 
my wife and I enjoy entertaining. 

Do you think that you could help me? Can 
you suggest something that will pay me a 
deal more than I am getting? I am a graduate 
of grammar school but I have never been inter 
ested in special studies of any kind, so I find it 
hard to settle on what I want to do. 


necessary for me more 
usual 


want 


, 
always did hate 
pleasures of life. 


good 


This letter is not my invention, d 
signed to show a possible absurdity. It 
is a letter which—with such slight vari 
ation that it seems impossible for it not 
to have been written by the same person 
who has strangely multiplied himself all 
over the country—arrives with regularity 

Of course the writer of such a letter 
will never agree that the world has made 
a great change for the better in the last 
twenty-five years. He will never belie 
that a man can get the job he really 
wants. He will never believe it becaus« 
he does not look for a 1ob. He looks for 
more money. He will tear any 
time for a bigger salary but not for work 
that he really wants, does not 
want work. He wants money. 
this sort of man gets out of everywhere 
because he doesn’t belong anywhere. 

I hate to be catty—but I really don’t 
get that particular letter very often from 
women! 


lc 0se 


because he 
Eventually 
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The usual sources of information on new books are all fallible, even the professional critics. 


sequently 


conception of when read. 


Know ledge 


his book. 


A President Is Born 
Harper x Bros 


| [ IS not a simple matter for an author 
to trace back to the genesis of an idea 
Human psychology is not quite so 
LIN 1 process as that There is no 
from conce ption to comple 
tion of even the s mpl st thought. 
Ramifications, detours, 
present themselves on every side. An 
. in its process toward completion may 
flash back upon its« If, double 
velop, recede, even disappear as an under 
ground river, beneath a superimposed 
idea and then reappear again to wind its 


Straight 


contradictions 


cross, de- 


way 

The genesis of “A President Is Born” 
lies back somewhere in my early aware- 
ness of one aspect of the general phenom- 
enon of American life. 

In this country, the greatest experi- 
ment in Repub slican form of government 
in the history of the world, however short 
we may be falling of certain ideals of de- 
mocracy, at least one outstanding fact is 
dramatically true. Any American-born 
youngster you see at marbles on the city 
sidewalks or on country road is potential 
tial timber! 


presi 

That is not mere phraseology or cant 
ot alleged democracy 

The dynasty of American presidents 
h ts beginnings in the People and it 
has never swerved. Shades of the White 
H iy | ibout the average boy 
it I Work I } iy 

America literally makes her own pres 

it of the magnesia of her own soil 

at i i 

Ot course in’ A President Is Born” I 


have wandered tar trom the small seedling 


ot an idea trom which the book was ulti 
mately to spring, but there is the tiny 
embryo itselt 

Fannie Hurst 





Books REVIEWED by 





” 








(Gonducted by 


Jame s ¢ ‘larke 


the public often gets a wrong conception of an unread book, 


And many things go into a book that do not appear between its covers. 


place where they can be told 


The Portrait Invisible 


Che Macmillan Company 

\ HAT I find most interesting about 
“The Portrait Invisible” the reader 
will not find within its pages at all, the 
originals of some of the characters and 
devices and the sea-changes they under- 
went in the writing of the book. There 
is, for instance, the Goldfish, the detective 
in the story whose sole motive for man- 
hunting is to ferret out the innermost 
motives in human beings for crime and 
tor goodness, the important significance 
that lies behind trifling slips of ‘speech or 
manner and the comparatively insignifi- 
cant causes of many a tragedy. The 
original of this person was a little boy 
whose worst sin was a ruthless curiosity 
about toy sheep and dolls that made him 
tear them open to see what caused the 
ble: it, m: ide the dolls’ eyes open and close 
and wh: it operated to enable the mechan- 
ical clown to do his handspring. When 
later that youngster took to writing that 
virginal curiosity about the insides of 
toys became a sophisticated but equally 
voracious passion about what makes 

human beings move and cry. 

One of Galt’s methods of getting at the 
source of springs of a given character’s 
motives is to imitate as closely as possible 
that person’s facial expression, bodily 
posture and movement. The origin of 
that device goes back to the same young- 
ster and his passion for making “snoots” 
at his playmates. The faces he thus used 
to make were always what he considered 


brilliant imitations of the expressions of 


others. One Bape when he was imitating 
a youngster in a rage the mimic to his own 
surprise found hi mself feeling angry too. 
He did not stop to qnalyze at that time 


why he should so mysteriously become 


angry, as he found himself too busy de- 
fending his talented face 
saults of his friend. 


from the as 
But when at another 


7 
is 





THEIR OWN AUTHORS 
Se SEALY 






rey 





Con 


sometimes an unclear 


This department goes to the original source, the author himself 


of his intent, however obscurely expressed, is necessary to a real understanding of 


This is the 


imitating a giggling little 
girl he found himself not only sincerely 
giggling but unable to stop. He thereby 
came to an exciting conclusion: If he 
wanted to know what another person 
was feeling all he needed to do was to 
imitate the other. Years later in post 
graduate work in psychology he found 
confirmation of his discovery in the fa- 
mous Lange-James theory of emotion. 
Reassured by this august authority, 
down went a grown-up version of a 
youngster’s “‘snoot” making, emerged 
now as a for tracking down a 
murderer. 

Finally I find myself interested in re- 
membering an experience of the time 
when | was reporting for a New York 
afternoon newspaper. In a charmingly 
furnished apartment a woman had shot 
herself and neither police nor reporters 
could discover why. I telephoned in my 
failure as did the other reporters, using 
the ‘phone in the apartment. Then as 
my day’s work was over, hot and tired, | 
asked permission of the policeman in 
charge of the apartment to stay there 
until I cooled off From the easy chair 
where I sat my eyes idly took in the apart- 
ment and its furnishings. 

Gradually there emerged the not very 
startling fact that in every picture, bas 
relief and statuette the subject was th 
same, a laughing on child. 

On the piano I saw a huge doll most 
elaborately and complete ae dressed, every 
stitch of the clothing lovingly executed 
On the piano, too, a lot of music 
cradle songs and songs about childre 
and practically nothing else. 

In a similar way the rest of the apart 
ment began to speak and reveal an ur 
mistakable passion in the woman wh 
furnished the apartment. I remembere 
then a fact in the situation which none « 
us reporters nor any of the detectives ha 
thought significant. Later development 


time he w: is 


device 


was 


yas 
a 
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proved my guess to be correct: That the 
woman's “hopelessness that she would 
ver be a mother was at the bottom of her 
lespairing act. 

In “The Portrait Invisible” the Gold- 
fish goes to live in the home of the woman 
he and the police are hunting as the mur- 
jerer of Judge Craigin. The police are 
hunting for her all over the continent. 
The Goldfish tracks her down through 
the books she has read, through the pic- 


tures on her walls, through her choices of 
colors and furniture, through her ways of 


arranging the things she daily used and 
so on. In this way he tries to get, so to 
speak, “inside her skin” and by learning 
what she was like he tries to learn what 
she was likely to do in the future and 
where. 

However these devices in the book may 
1” may not convince the reader, for me 
they have the appeal of being born of 
fl sh-and-blood experience. 

JosepH GoLLomsB 


we 
Bad Girl 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


| [ SEEMS to me that in all the years 

preceding the writing of “Bad Girl” 
| was collecting the material for it. In 
looking over the novel I see that every 
contact I made contributed to the story. 
[ have spent a big part of my life in upper 
Manhattan and I have known middle- 
class people to the exclusion of all other 
types for many years. They seem to me 
1 people far more interesting and real 
than those of any other sphere. 

I have been asked if Dot and Eddie, 
my leading characters, are actual people. 
The answer is “Yes and no.”” Dot and 
Eddie are the backbone of up-town New 
York. They are the representative mid 
ile-class couple as I see them. These 
two people are not literally numbered 
imong my acquaintances but each and 
very Dot and Eddie are the composite 
picture of a score of my acquaintances. 
love them for their naiveté and simplicity 
ind I wrote about them because Foam 
‘ther people to know them. 

It may strike some people that I live 
n Upper Manhattan and know the resi- 
dents for the sole purpose of gathering 
“copy” and ideas from them. This is 
not so. They are my friends and I do 
not pry for confidences. They come wil- 
lingly and simply like a child’s story and 
I am fosmid and admiring of the natu- 
ralness which prompts such easy and full 
confessions. The printing of their experi- 
ences, the descriptions of their homes de- 
light these soeale. If it were otherwise 
I should not be able to write of them, for 
the Dot and Eddie, the Maude and Edna 
you'll meet in “Bad Girl” represent the 
people who surround me, the people for 
whom I call when I need help and the 
people who'll remember that wrote a 
book when not another soul on the face 
of the earth can recall a novel entitled 
“Bad Girl.” 

There is nothing in that book which has 
been imagined. I may have drawn upon 
imagination in other writings and I shall 
many times again, but “Bad Girl” 


a So 


stands in my mind as a personal triumph 
because it is the truth as | wanted to write 
it. Perhaps it will weary you. You may 
not feel as I do toward Dot and Eddie. 
Perhaps they have not sat in your living- 
room. Perhaps Dot has not carried her 
baby up five flights of stairs to see you. 
Perhaps Eddie hasn’t borrowed five ‘dol- 


lars from you to get his watch out of 


— after putting it there to buy a 
yirthday toy for the baby. Perhaps you 
don’t even want to know them. I say 
nothing in their defense. They wouldn't 
like me to. Vina DELMAR 


we 


Peasants 
Doubleday-Doran Co. 


kK PEASANT stock myself, I thrill 

to everything that grows upon soil 
and am never happier than when crumb- 
ling fat black earth between my fingers. 
The odor of field and woods intoxicates 
me. 

But what about the people living on 
and from the soil? 

No other human being clings more 
tenaciously to what he possesses than the 
peasant clings to the soil. For a piece of 
ground no larger than a handkerchief a 
son or daughter of the earth is ready to 
fight brother, sister, father, mother and 
son. 

It is strange that the earth, so generous 
and yielding, should create in its wor 
shipers avarice and rapacity. In this all 
peasants are alike, no matter to what 
race or nationality they belong. 

“Peasants” is composed of a group of 
short stories dealing with the loves and 
hates of those who plough, sow and reap. 
The sense of proprietorship is so strong 
it is suggestive of a deep-seated religion 

as if the soul of he peasant were 
rooted in the bowels of the earth 
upon which he had been born; for trans 
planted peasants do not have the same 
ove for acquired, or bought, land. 

In “Peasants” I travel far and wide, 
ranging over most European countries, 
to tell the stories of their peoples; different 
in a thousand ways but alike in their 
passionately dispassionate passion for 
their soil. 

The music is different, the language is 
different, manners and customs frequently 
differ from village to village; but when 
you talk of earth the French, Italian, 
German, Roumanian, Russian and Hun- 
garian have an international sentiment; 
deeper than the love of a mother for her 
offspring. 

We here—I mean the farmers in this 
country—don’t have ‘this sentiment. 
Farms are real estate holdings, bought 
and sold at convenience. The farmers 
here are like nursery trees transported in 
pots from east to west, trees that have 
not grown their roots directly in that soil 
where the seedlings first split their shells 
to embrace with thread-like antennae 
particles of earth. Our song of the soil 
is yet to be heard when the great- 
great grandsons, tenortwenty generations 
from now, shall have lived upon the very 
ground their ancestors fattened with their 
blood and sweat. When they crumble in 
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their hands a ball of earth and smell the 
history of their ancestors from it then 
they, too, shall be peasants and not 
tarmers and their land will become holy 
ground, not to be profaned by outside rs. 

But will such sentiments be progressive 
or reactionary? I don’t know and don't 
But there will be a song 

Konrap BERCOVICI 


we 


Southern Charm 
Alfred A. Knopf 


care. 


NOVEL is not written as propaganda 

for or against the subject matter, al 
though, at least in my case, this seems 
to be the impression. A novelist is not 
trying to change the ways of life; he 
or she—is simply interested in the ways 
of life. Certain types of people do certain 
things and if their surroundings change 
they do other things. That is the fasci 
nation of it watching the people whom 
you have made up take the bit between 
their teeth. You select your characters 
and stick them down in a given plac 
and if they have the breath of life they 
will then proceed to do as you had not 
planned. 

In, “Southern Charm,” I intended the 
wayward daughter to dominate the story. 
She had done those things that she should 
not have done and strictly speaking there 
should have been no health in her. But 
there was astory inher. I still think that 
it was her story. But I was defied by thx 
mother, Mrs. Habersham. I argued with 
the old lady, reminding her that her life 
was finished; and she said that this was th« 
very reason why she could see the whole 
story spread out before her eyes while 
the two daughters, being in the midst of 
the battle, still wore blinders. I began to 
see her point of view. She became to mea 
living person and a very obstinate one; 
and I realized at last that I had a real old 
lady with all the touchy conceit of one 
and that if I did not use her in her own 
way I should have no story. I gave up 
playing my game and took over hers 
She helped me a great deal for as the 
story went on she philosophized and 
straightened out her own mind, thereby 
letting in the light on what I had not 
understood about her daughters. Thanks 
to Mrs. Habersham, I had my story. 

These reversals of cast take place betore 
a word is written and they cause a delay 
while the author readjusts the story to suit 
the vagaries of whatever character has 
decided to take the lead. It is an agoniz 
ing period ot doubt, of turmoil, of inde 
cision on every point, from those which 
are purely technical down to whether or 
not to write the book after all. Then it is 
that you realize you will have no peace 
until you rid your mind of it; and the 
only way for clearing one’s mind of the 
cobweb of a story is to get it down on 
paper. After that it is amazing how 
quickly you forget it and turn to a fresh 
group of characters, a fresh plot. You 
have had acute indigestion of the imagina 
tion and you want to erase it from your 
memory. Not for worlds would you open 
your eves to the fact that again you are 
laying up trouble. Isa GLENN 
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‘The ‘Way It “Went 


Christmas we'll rush your play 
He k W nough about the theater to 
vy what that meant. Still he’d sold 


was something to know 
Dane would 


play anda it 
| 
t was done Helen 


tar init. If any actress could guarantee 
a pl iy's success it was she. He wired the 
news to Barbara in Aiken and got an 
enthusiastic answer—which was all he 
did have trom her while she was away. 
She was no letter writer. ; 
Then one night in the office he was 
called to the telephone and her voice was 
In his ear, low and throaty, with the sweet 
huskiness he loved. , 

Jimmy! Isthat you? I’m back. I’m 
It’s not so late. Can’t we go 

where and dance?” ;: 


1E months went on, as they ran 


\ TI } 
4 through a year 


and well along into 
inoth t seemed to him that she was 
ways going away. And coming back, of 
urs He always had that te hope tor, 
look torward t That and the day when 
is play would finally be produced. ““The 
Garden” did do well on the road, as it 
tur t: he could see r himself that 
( t expect te adi to br Dane 
t v play while the old one was 

t ping up big yr 3S€S very W ek 
He saw a lot of Barbara whenever she 
§ tow She fell in love and out 
valf a dozen times. And she always 
| about her young men and 
sked advice and she was amused or 
thoughttul or angry according to what 
) ind what it was she’d wanted him 

t Say. 

Over and over again he was on the 
yoint of telling her he loved her himself. 
But he never did Probably their 


( 
] 
! 


friendship had followed a normal course, 
f it hadn’t been so much an affair of inter 
ludes broken by long separations, he 
would have done it. But they were al- 
wavs having to get back, when she came 
home, to where they'd been before she 
went away. They never came, you see, to 
those long intimate silences in which 
heart sp iks to heart through eyes no 
ynger curious, a little wary. 

And then, too, he was always steeling 


; a ; 
himself to wait till his play was produced. 


Then if it succeeded he would be free from 
tn h wy ng yr nd, the impossible 
hours of his job; he would have money 


nough, too, to make it more reasonable 


tor him to think of marrving the daughter 
Henry North, who owned, as his an 
cestors for generations had owned, what 
id once been a couple of fields of a tarm 
Murray Hill 
So time went on and on and nothing 
lapp Barbara came and went and 
But in the third summer of 
t ship | began to have a 
w f g about her. She went 
n J i! was at th pier ot 
+ ~ + \} ¢ ito him 
\ Vv st ship s cK 
\\ ty S 
Iw | igh 





Continued from page 61 


“We'd have such fun! Jimmy—oh, I 
suppose you can’t—but “can't you take 
the next boat and meet us? - 

“T can’t, Barbara!” he said. And 


something in his voice made her sigh— 
and silenced her. He stood on the string- 
piece of the pier half an hour later wz atch- 
ing the tugs straighten the liner out in 
the channel. Why had he said he couldn’t 
go? They’d keep his job open—or he 
could get another. He had money 
enough—Arthur had given him two more 
checks to keep the option on his play and 
he’d banked .* money and never touched 
it. Something he didn’t quite understand 
had held him back. 

He was very low in_spirit—about 
Barbara, the play, everything. A month 
ago he ‘d been sure of a fall production. 
Helen Dane was done with “ The Garden” 
at last. Then suddenly she'd gone to 
Arthur with a new play she’d found for 
herself, the work of a man she knew. She 
insisted on doing it next. 

Arthur had had to let her have her 
way, Jim knew. Her contract with him 
was running out; if Arthur had tried to 
balk her she would have signed with some- 
else, glad to have her on any terms. 
But it didn’t matter how good Arthur’s 
reasons were; what counted was that his 
hopes were deferred again. 

That was in June. July was deadly hot 
that year; it left Jim worn and tired. 
Barbara had never seemed so far away; 
the bondage of his job had never been so 
hard to bear. 


one 


LL through one sultry August night 
4 he lay awake, listening to abortive 
thunder-storms growling over in Jersey 
with a false promise of a break in the 
sweltering heat. The vision of Barbara 
was with him; when he dozed it was as if 
he could hear her but not see her, or see 
her and not reach her. Under the cold 
water of his shower in the morning his 
head cleared; he went out resolved to 
chuck everything; sail that very night 
on the Mauretania; find Barbara, wher- 
ever she was. He went to the office to tell 
George Mason what he meant to do; an 
office boy checked him, calling him to the 
telephone. It was Arthur. 

peony kid!” he said. “That master- 
piece Dane dug up is a flop. It’s so bad 
she can it herself. She’s closing in 
Asbury tonight and we’re going to start 
rehearsing your play right away. Come 
on up and have lunch with me and Perry 
Drew—he’s going to direct.” 

He listened dull y. For a moment he 
was tempted to tell Arthur he was sailing; 
to give him and Drew a free hand. But— 
he couldn’t. His whole training, every- 
thing he knew, was against such folly. 
Only his instinct urged him to stick to his 
pl: an; Sa ul anyway. P 

‘All right,” he said. “I'll be up bv half- 
past one. a / - 


r. HE he: 
was th 
its, perhaps the 


so 


see 


it broke that night; perh: aps it 
succession of cool crisp days 


plunge into the 


thrilling business of rehearsal that kept 
him from knowing again the mood of that 
night that had come so near to sending 
him across the ocean to find Barbara 
Whatever the reason, he thought of her 
less often now; was more at peace about 
her when he did. 

The play looked good. Helen Dane, 
chastened by the fiasco of her last effort- 
she hadn’t had a failure for years and had 
come to think she couldn’t have one— 
worked beautifully. Jim knew what a 
gamble any new play was but the chances 
were better than even. Now when Bar- 
bara came he might be free to tell her 
she ought to be home in time for the New 
York opening. 


E WAS in Toronto, where the show 

had opened for its trial run on the 
road, when he got a wireless Barbara had 
sent him from her ship. They’d been 
stupid in the office; they ought to _ 
wired the message to him. Instead, 
came by mail and a couple of days Fo 
even so. He tried to reach her by tele- 
phone; wired, when he couldn’t, to every 
address he could think of. 

And the next morning at breakfast in 
his hotel he read the announcement of 
her engagement in a New York paper of 
the day before. 

He stared at it incredulously. Gerald 
Lowther Vassall. Who the devil was he? 
An Englishman; that was all that was 
told of him. She must have met him 
abroad. 

He’d done about all he could with the 
play. He had written two or three new 
scenes, changed some others. The new 
stuff had to be rehearsed and worked in. 
He wouldn’t be needed again, Arthur said, 
till the Atlantic City week, just before the 
Broadway opening. 

“We've gota hit, kid!” 

It didn’t seem to matter much, any 
more, whether that was so or not. He 
went on back to New York, still a little 
dazed and unbelieving, yet knowing, ot 
course, that what he’d read was true. 
Papers didn’t make mistakes about such 
things. He got back in the evening and 
went to the office for his mail. And there 
B: arbara telephoned to him. 

“Jimmy! At last! My dear, I’ve been 
trying to reach you ever since I landed! 
I heard about the play- —it’s mz irvelous. 
I want to see you. Can t you come up: 

They went to a night club because it 
was late, but they didn’ t feel like dancing. 

“So you're engaged!” he said. “I—” 

“Jimmy—I w: anted to tell you—I hate 
your having read it!” 

: “That's all right,” he said. “I hop. 
you're going to be very hi appy, Barbara.” 

He knew how stiff, how stilted that 
sounc led, but he couldn’t help it. 

“I hope so,” she said. “5 want you t 
meet Jerry. He’ s awfully nice, really.” 

“Ts he over here?” 


Arthur said. 


“Yes. He crossed with us. He’s dow 
in Washington—he’ll be back tomorrow. 
“You—Il suppose you got engag 


abroad: 
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My Most Precious Beauty Secret 


FASCINATING revelation by one of 

A the screen's most talented and beautiful 
a frank disclosure of the methods 

es for achieving | oveliness—methods 

, too, in the privacy of your home, 


vith surprising results. 


Miss Taylor tell you of the short-cuts to 
and skin loveliness she has found. 

ks of make-up that enable you to apply 
tics with the skill of an artist—that 

¢ you to emphasize the attractiveness of 


fearures—and almost instantly seem to 


ze the very contour of your face! 


t this is but a part of a unique and priceless 

1¢ written by 20 of the most noted, most 

t t ful women ot the screen and ; a book 
yu may have for practically NOTHING. 


¢ advice you know is invaluable. One star 
ks to you on the care of the skin; another 
isses perfumes, their mys- <=> 

, personalities and effective- iL 
Another explains the de- A on 
ypment and care of gloriously j 
beautiful hair; still another dis- - | 

i 


es her marvelously effective —= ; er | 
: ii be 
issage methods, new ways to 5 |» 


, to banish “‘nerves’’; how a ie 
to enhance the beauty of your i TT 
hands, arms, etc. | iz 
| “7 
If sold in the usual manner, this - y 
book, profusely illustrated, at- a 
wers F 
Prices q Pt L A 
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tractively bound, would cost a dollar or more. 
Cheramy, parfumeur, offers it to you together 
vith a generous container of April Showers 
Talc, the finest, most fragrant, most refreshing 
of all talcs, for 25c (to cover the mere cost of 
mailing, etc.). 
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»y Estelle Taylor 


April Showers, as you know, gayest and most 


vouthful of all fragrances, favorite of Pari 


smartest of continental odeurs, is the perfume 
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motif of a group of exquisite 
toiletries known by the 


Vy same name. To know them ts 
& 


COR eee eS 


to adopt them as your own, 


i 
1A as which is frankly why tl 


taic 1s Sent to you 

But mail the coupon now, 
for this attractive off 
limited. You must act quick- 
ly ... write today. 
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“N S k herhead. “Il twa 

trer | t 1—I wanted to talk te 

i first, | \ But? me knew wher 

HH 4 ( th p i was st lark. He 

thought, but he 

W t it yout fis yes 
It | hadn't seen you for years!” 
I—limmy, I haven’t known 

‘> if t ! iy Nr I " 

“Wh 

“Oh é I don’t know. I was in a 

ieer state when I went away Do you 

nb wlitr to get you to come? 
And it got worse and worse. I—Jimmy, 
| almost la th nost awful fool of 

H t make in ffort to answer 
her And he was no longer quite so sure 

F 

“I—I on’t think I believe that, 
Ba ba n i 

“| re cried. “‘Don’t you know 
me vet y Allerton? Don’t you 
know anything about women? How did 
y I r writ p iv? 

“a W i man, you .”’ she went 
on. “I knew he wasn’t any good, but 
oh, I t know—I t seem to care! 
Itt ten ie tot k of how near I came 
t Oh, | want you sé Jimmy! I 
Ww t t t t you | i have been ill 
right if I'd just had you to talk to. I had 

vritter , asking you to 
, 

“IT wish to God you'd sent it!” he said. 

Ba ) i when wa that?” 

Ik \ ) i, “almost exactly 
wh The first week in August. Be 
cause | went to Scotland for the shooting 
t t week and that begins on the 
twelfth. Jerry was in the same party 
that was when I really got to know him. 
But I'd met him the week before. I 

why I didn’t send the 


think that was 
bl ifter | met him. He 


\ugust!”’ he said. 


Barbar that s strange Because there 
was a nignt just then when | couldn’t 
leep. Because of you somehow. And in 
the morning I'd made up my mind to sail 


that night | was Just going to telephone 


for a cabin when Arthur called me to tell 
me they were going to start rehearsing 
my play right away.” - 

She looked at him. 

‘That's awfully strange, Jimmy,” she 
said. She shivered. ‘“‘It—it makes me 
feel queer 2 

“Oh, well—!” he said. He laughed 
harshly and looked around. “There— 
there won't be much more of this, 
Barbara.” 

“There will too!” she said. “Jimmy! 


What do you mean? We're not going to 


stop being friends 

“It won't be the same,” he said. 
“Th I be \ issall “ 

Just as he s that one of the spot 
lights they threw on the exhibition dan 


rs swung around and threw a merciless 


“Don’t look like 
¢ | ‘ ‘ 
| he said “Barbara, 
B vy, all this time we’s 
| \ thought 








you never, Jimmy— Why didn’t you 
tell me?” ; 

“Would it have made any difference— 
‘xcept that I might have just lost what I 


And the way things were, [ 


had? 
couldn’t 
It was like her not to brush that aside. 


“Oh!” she said. “No. I—I suppose 
you couldn’t. Oh, Jimmy—I’ve been 
stupid—and blind— I wouldn’t have 
h: id this hap pen for the worl 1! You're 


the best friend I’ ve ever had— 
“It’s all right,” he said 
didn’t mean you to know.” 
“As if I wasn’t bound to find out! 


again. “I 


I’m 


stupid but I’m not so stupid that I 
wouldn’t find that out!” Then she 
laughed. “I wish I hadn’t, though! Oh, 


Jimmy!” 

a know,” he 
to do about it. 
if you didn’t know 

Her sudden exclamation of surprise 
checked him. She was looking at a group 
that had just come in and now she waved 
her hand and a tall Englishman left his 
party and came over toward them; a man 
with a soldier's mustache and gray eyes 
that told nothing about him. 

“Jerry! said Barbara. “I thought 
you weren’t coming back till tomorrow? 
Jerry—this is Jimmy Allerton— I’ve 
told you about him—”’ 

The two men shook hands. 

“Sir Edward let me go in time for me 
to catch the five o'clock train,” said 
Vassall. “I wanted to see Johnny Norton 
before he sailed—he’s going aboard to- 
night to sail at daybreak.” ; 

“So here you are!” said Barbara. She 
didn’t perceive yet, Jim thought a little 
amused, what had been plain to him from 
the first: that Vassall was not pleased by 
alone in a night club 


“*There’s nothing 
-let’s try to act as 


said. 
Let’s 


finding his fi 
with another man. 

“To be sure—here I am,” said Vassall. 
“We might get along when you're ready.” 

She stared at him. 

“But that’s absurd!” 
back to your friends, 
take me home, of course. 

“I fancy you’d better not trouble Mr. 
er—Allerton,” said Vassall. 

“Oh!” said Barbara. Jim saw the way 
the color flamed in her cheeks. “I came 
with Jimmy and Im going home with 
him. And—we’ve a good deal to talk 
about, Jerry. I think you'd better go 
back to your friends.” 


flancée 


said. “Go 
Jimmy’ll 


she 
Jerry. 


Vassall considered the matter for a 
moment. 

“As you please,” he said, finally. 
“See you tomorrow.” 

He nodded to Jim and went off. It all 


Barbara sat still, 


looked very correct. 
Then she laughed. 


her breath coming fast. 

“Oh, I hate losing my temper! It’s so 
futile!’ she said. “‘He—I suppose it’s 
the British point of view, isn’t it, Jimmy? 
I—I think I'll go home, now— I’m very 
tired 25 c 

They had a silent ride across town. 
shook hands with her by the elevator. 


He 


“This is—well, it’s just about good-by, 
| sup pose,’ "he said 

‘No! she said, fufiously. ‘“‘k—oh, I 
can’t talk to you now. I’m too angry 


} 


all too silly. 
Good night 


1 5+’ 
ind its 


morrow. 


‘ll call you up to- 


Q? 











“Good night, Barbara,” he said. But 
it was good-by just the he knew 
Not that Barbara hadn’t meant what she 
said. She'd fight it out with Vassall but 
she was bound The man was 
quietly sure of himself. He was no pliant 
boy whom Barbara could bind to her will 
but a man grown; he was in his forties 
Jim guessed, as Englishmen of his stamp 
so often are before they think of marry 
ing. In love with Barbara he might be: 
he srobably was. But his was not the sort 
of love that makes a man clay in a wo 
man’s hands. He wouldn’t sacrifice a 
single principle, a single prejudice even, ti 
his love for her, his need of her. His need? 
He had no need; that was his strength, 
it is the strength of every wooer of his 
sort. It was what had won Barbara for 
him, even though she hadn’t known it. 


Same, 


to ke se. 


E WASN’T surprised, he was scarcely) 
disappointed, when the next day 
passed ies a word from Barbara 
and the next. It wasn’t until the after 
noon of the third day that he heard fron 
her. He’d been in Arthur’s office in th 
Climax Theater building and a breathless 
office boy overtook him as he reached th 
street. 
“Message for you, Mr. Allerton,” h 
uid. “‘Lady called Miss North wants t 


see you right aw: ty 

“Where 1S she 

“Tefferson Market jail!” 

“What?” ; 

“That’s what she said, Mr. 
Wants you to bail her out, I guess. 

He le aped for the nearest cab. Half- 
way down town he laughed suddenly 
What crazy thi ng had Bz irbara done now? 
It couldn’t be anythi ng really serious. 
She had been in jail once before, he re- 
membered, for trying to run away from a 
motorcycle cop in New Jersey. But they 
didn’t put people in jail for motor law 
violations in New York; they gave them 
a summons. He was still smiling as he 
entered the old building with its red brick 
clock-tower. 

The sight of Doris 
head banished the smile; 
monition of evil as he saw her. 
three reporters were with her. 
turned and saw him. 

“Hello, Allerton!”’ she said. “Come ti 
try to he lp your girl friend out again? | 
see you've heard she’s been pinched for 
shoplifting!” 

“Shoplifting!” 

“Yes' Laugh that off! 
witness!” : 

He looked at her for a minute. Trium 
phant malice had flushed her; her eyes 
were like a snake’s. He pulled himselt 
together. He mustn't play into her hand 
by letting her see the effect of what she 
said. 

“Sounds like quite a story! 
a witness, are you? You'll 
won't you, Doris?” 

“T’ll say I “eg I’ve been laying for her 


Allerton. 


” 


Dove’s yellow 
he had a pre 
Two or 
She 


And I’m a 


And you're 
like that, 


ever since the day you butted in and 
wised her to et I was doing. But I 
never thought I’d get a chance like this 


at her! Little faol'” 
“What's it all about? I 
heard.” 
“You can hear me 


haven't 


in court later—but I 
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Cream of 
the Tobacco Crop 


“In buying tobacco for Lucky Strike 
Cigarettes it has always been my de- 
light after buying these choice piles to 
give them a final pat with my hands 
and say, ‘Just a little cream.’ This of 
course, gives the buyer great pleasure 
in knowing that he is buying only the 
Cream of the Crop for Lucky Strikes.” 


AX. 
It’s 


The 


Tobacco Buyer 


William T. Tilden, 2nd 


to protect his throat, smokes Luckies 


“The voice is essential to stage work 
and its care one of the actor’s great- 
est worries. During the course of 
some of my stage appearances, I am 
called upon at intervals to smoke a 
cigarette and naturally I have to be 
careful about my choice. I smoke 
Lucky Strikes and have yet to feel 
the slightest effect upon my throat. 
I understand that toasting frees this 
cigarette from any throat irritants. 
They’re 100% with me.” 


Witla TT, 





99 


toasted 





5 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 
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| LW I gues 
. rt} . \) 
¢ t An: ' geta 
North acts ® 
| 
‘ fi What 
t t tt ve, A 
t Oh, | play 
‘ N ‘ . And first 
i ish tor I 
A ‘ voplifter | 
} P tn i Klept 
tt | tip t , Allert \ 
t | t t \ You're Just 
y sap ibout a gir 
| t till thinking Idea after 
1 ca to h ly to be scarded 
| vy he grinned. He'd remem 
mething that might be us 
Nice of you to worry about me, Doris, 
i He turned on his he went int 
warden’s offic 
‘ H! LLO!” said Barbara five minutes 
iter. “You're a dear to come sosoon, 
J y. This is a pretty mess, isn’t it?” 


Jim. “Sit 
tight. I'll be back as soon as I can. Don’t 
talk. If they try to bring you into court 


for I get back 


It might be said 


worse, 


Say you want a 


i \ 
Phil’s bringing Mr. Temple, the family 
iwver, said Barbara. 
kin Tell him to stall then. I’m 
t+ 
Jimmy—wouldn’t you like to know 
wl it 1appened ?”” she said na que r 
\ ( 
Let's get it straightened out first,”” he 
It SI latter much the 
vv t t you 
‘But—it looks pretty bad, Jimmy 
“Oh, don’t be silly!” he said. “I’ve got 
to g 
She called after him but he only waved 
hand. He had a lot to do and not 
ich tir n which to do it. Just about 
ugh, as it turned out: he ‘d in’t get 


back until about ten minutes before court 


\ policeman 


t ner rtoen 


ont 


n wh ch Barbara 
w Jim and let him in. 
ooking as sick as an 
ets himself look in 


was waiting; he kne 
ll was there, | 
} 
| 


Engl 


saman ever 


pub c. So was Phil North, Barbara’s 
young brother who grinned cheerfully at 
Jim, and an elderly man the law yer, 
Mr. Temple, Jim supposed 
“Enter Sir Galahad!” said Barbara. 
“Kill the dragon, Jimmy?” 
“Please, Barbara,” said Mr. Temple. 


[his is ne 


time 


“My word, no!” said Vassall. “TIT say, 
Allerton—you're a press man—can’t this 
be kept qulc te 

“Oh, Jerry—stop harping on that!” 


said Barbara 
hushing it up!” 
“Well, but—I mean to 
what matters, I fancy 
“Oh!” said Barbara. “‘Do you know, I 
I'd like not to go to 
I’m much more 


say—that’s 


hadn't thought so. 


jail if its convenient 


worried about that than being in the 
papers.” : 
‘““‘Um—er said Mr. Temple. “I 
think—the case is difficult but—” 
I know,” said Barbara. ‘“‘You see, 


Jimmy, they did find the pin when they 


frisked me is the expression, isn’t it?” 

I can’t see why vou—”’ Vassall began. 

“Oh, let’s get down to it!” said young 
North No one thinks you stole the 
jamned pin, Bab! The thing is to—”’ 

“Exactly ” said J “Es : 

“You tw you're rather sweet,” said 
Barbara. “Because it does look as if I'd 
been an awful fool—at least—”’ 

“Well—but—I mean to say, the thing 
s the papers,” said Vassall. “I mean a 
chap can't be having the woman he’s 
going to marry in your beastly Amerran 
papers as a sh pl fter now! I mean—” 

Phil North whistled. He looked at 


speculat vely 

( Barbara 

“Right you are! What?” 

“T did take the pin, you know 

He made a gesture of irritation. 

“IT know—but the papers ~ 

“T see,” She was taking a ring 
from a finger of her left hand. “IT think 
you'd better take this, Jerry. Thanks for 
fe tting me wear it ‘ 

“But—” He stared 
we don’t know yet —” 
. said “So 

“Wait a minute—wait a minute,” 
Jim. “Slow up, Barbara. It’s all 
I’ve seen the store people and they were 
just looking tor a chance to drop the com- 
plaint. They couldn't, the way they saw 
it, on account of Doris Dove and her rag. 
She had it in for you, Barbara— Re- 
member the mess she made about Sadie 
Brown and the show?” 

“Yes—vyou told me to 
her—”’ 

“T took care of that, though. You see 

Doris’ Sim Blackton—well, I 
happen to know about something he did 
once that he didn’t think anyone knew 
I never tried blackmail before but 
it’s acinch. There won't be a line of this 
in the Pic tomorrow and Doris is on her 
way to Chicago on an assignment. You'll 
have to go into court to be disc harged and 
there may be a story in the other papers 
about the silly mistake they made when 


Vassal 


“Jerry!” said 


she said 


“T mean to say 


‘I do,” she 
said 
set. 


look out for 


boss, 


about. 


S4 


“It’s all you’ve thought of 





you were arrested and—well, that'll b 
all.” 

“Oh!” said Barbara. 
rather a comfort—”’ 

“I say!” said Vassall, staring. “That's 
not half bad! I—I mean to say I’m jolly 
grateful and all that—we both are—”’ 

The policeman, opening the door, in 
terrupted him. It was time for Barbara 
to go into court. There it was al! over 
in five minutes of low-toned talk among 
Temple, the magistrate and the store’s 
lawyer. Barbara was free. Jim and Phil 
North, standing on the steps outside, saw 
but did not hear the final passage between 
Barbara and Vassall; saw Vassall then 
call a cab and drive away. 


“Jimmy—you'r 


“post my chance to be a duke’s brother 
in-law, have [?” Phil North. 
“Even if enough of Jerry’s cousins dic 
off?” 7 i 

“T’m afraid you have,” said Barbara 
“Sorry, dearest!” 

“Oh, it’s all right by me!” he said 
cheerfully. ““Now suppose you tell us 
the real dirt. Because, of all the flat- 
headed things even you ever did Bar 
bara—” 

“IT know!” she said. “But I cculdn’t 
help it. You know what they said hap 
pened? Well, you see, I saw that wretche: 
woman—I think she’s actually dying. | 
watched her because she was acting s 
queerly. And then I saw the Dove wo 
and the her 


said 


man detective following 

Wherever I went I saw them. I can’t 
tell you how horrible it was, realizing 
what they were doing—how they wer 


just waiting to pounce on her, like a pair 
of bloodhounds. 

“T didn’t know what to do. I wanted 
to warn her—I meant to give her some 
money too. But you know how slowly 
your mind works sometimes—and I kept 
behind the other two because I knew - 
Dove girl would recognize me and I sup 
pose I thought they'd know what I was 
thinking You know how that ts. And 
then they saw her take something and I 
had to do something quickly, to make a 
scene and give her a chance—” 

“I see,” said Jim. “Barbara, you—oh, 
you darling!” 

' “Pair enough!” said Phil. “You're all 
right, Bab!” 

““But I was so dumb!” she said. “And 
—and—oh, I didn’t plan it, of course, but 
I did know they'd arrest me probably and 

-I—I sort of hoped they would! I’ve 
had a frightful time with Jerry these tw 
days and—and—I thought it might clear 
the air.” 

Jim was speechless. Her brother shook 
his head. 

“Oh, well!” he said. 
geta cab—”” 
~ He went down the block. 

“Barbara,” said Jim, “I—I know | 
oughtn’t to—but—oh, I love you so 
Barbara! Do you—are you going to 
marry—me?”’ 

“Yes!” she said. 


“Let’s go eat. ll 


“Yes, I am!” 

Phil came back. ‘“‘All right!” he said 

“Let’s go. You, Bab—you’re pretty 

lucky, the way it went!” 
Barbara looked at Jim. 
“T’ll say I am!” she said. 
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What's Become of 
the Horse? 


Continued from page $3 


st. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los 
\ngeles—all the big cities—have attrac- 
ve bridle-path systems winding through 
eir public parks. Senator William J 
Borah has long been a familiar figure 
the bridle-paths of Rock Creek Park 

t the National Capital. 
Suburbia has its bridle-paths de luxe. 
\t Piping Rock, Long Island, there are 
ur hundred miles of bridle-paths en- 
ly within private estates. Each 
state keeps up its part of the system, 
hich is posted with signs directing the 
vay to points of interest and to the main 
id. Greenwich, Connecticut, in the 
New York City commuting area, has 
two hundred miles of _bridle-paths. 
Wealthy residents of Far Hills, New 
jersey, are largely responsible for an at- 
tractive bridle-path system there. Tuxedo 
; forty miles of bridle-paths on private 
ites. Bernardsville, New Jersey, has 
hundred miles. Hoboken, right 
ross the Hudson from New York City, 
; eight or nine riding clubs and seventy 
s of bridle-paths and dirt roads avail- 





to members. 
rhe bridle-paths on private estates are 
1 to the public as a rule, it being under- | 
that any person who makes more 
sual use of suc h paths will contrib- 
small fee—say five dollars or ten 
rs annually—toward upkeep. Each 
te clears off windfallen branches and 
ps up the bridle-paths within its 
indaries, but the plan mentioned estab- 
s a sort of partnership with the riding 
lic which is in every way beneficial. 
Southern pleasure resorts have their} 
ile-paths, the ones at White Sulphur | 
Springs, Virginia, being famous. There | 
so many bridle-paths between New} 
rk and Boston that linking these two | 
s is regarded by horsemen as more of | 
probability than a possibility of the 
ir future. Then, it is pointed out, will 
vitably come the linking of New York 
i Atlanta with bridle-paths in one huge 
ystem. 
In the Far West the mountain trail 
ipplants the bridle-path. There is a 
rge and growing number of dude 
nches—the term dude being adopted as 
shorter and better word for tenderfoot— 
id from these ranches pack-train trips 
re organized for horseback enthusiasts. 
me of these trips are of a summer’s 
iration and may extend from the Yellow- 
tone region to the Grand Cafion. You 
n go for a few days or for three months 
the saddle and with a small party or 
th a hundred fellow enthusiasts, always 
nder the guidance of cowboy “dude 
ranglers.”” Most of these trips take one 
to mountain fastnesses which no auto- 
bile could penetrate. I met a dude 
ncher in Montana last summer who 
is exulting over the discovery of a new 


] 
| 


A 


J 





“It’s a game trail that has never been 
raveled,” he said. “The first bunch that | 


“Come on with us— 


it will do 
you good” 


ER husband and her sister 

are going to the country 

club dance. She would like to go 

... but hasn’t the energy. She is 
“too tired”... as usual. 

And, when they were first mar- 
ried, she was always the one who 
thought of interesting things to 
do. Now, so much of the time, 
she is listless, unhappy, bored. 

The change came about grad- 
ually. But now, without under- 
standing why, they both know 
that the joy and zest have gone 
out of their marriage. 

These pathetic, “quiet trag- 
edies” are very common, and so 
oftenthey are unnecessary. They 
are caused, so often, because the 
wife is negligent about the deli- 
cate matter of personal hygiene 
—or perhaps because she does 
notunderstand the facts about it. 


The makers of “Lysol” Dis- 
infectant offer you, free, a book- 
let called “The Scientific Side 
of Health and Youth.” It was 
written for women by a woman 
physician. It is frank and ex- 
plicit. The facts and directions 
it contains should be familiar 
to every woman. Tear off the 
coupon now, and send it to us. 
The booklet will reach you in 
a plain envelope. 

In the meantime, do not take 
dangerous chances. Buy a bottle 
of “Lysol” Disinfectant today. 
Complete directions come with 
every bottle. 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a divi- 
sion of Lehn & Fink Products Com- 
pany. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. In Canada, Lysol 
(Canada) Limited. Distributed by Lehn 
& Fink (Canada) Limited. 
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LEHN & FINK, Incorporated, Sole Distributors 
Department 197 


Please send me, free, your booklet, “The Scientific 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


Side of Health and Youth.” 
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lt t t W t piun tickied fo 
t | what they like best of all 
tt KICK Out of going into unex 
p 
Th pproaches to some of the most 
popular dude ranches are purposely left 
igh and motor-proot All one sees in 
transportation way is_ horses. And 
hors are the main theme of conver 


Joe XGGING along bridle-paths is not the 
. recreation of the saddle enthu 
siast in the more thickly settled districts. 
Drag hunts are becoming popular social 


fairs around New York and other big 
cities Atte r the drag comes tea at some 
member's ene Then there is polo, 
which no longer an exclusive sport ot 
the very rich. Polo clubs and polo rings 
hav ‘pt ung 5 UP in great numbers in West 
chest ( nty and other New York 
suburbs, whereas a few years ago polo 
was restr ted te the estates of the 
wealthy on Long Island 
At S | Ries, Bee Jersey, there is a 
po club established on democratic lines. 
lr w tarted by tour polo enthusiasts 
who are not millionaires by any means 
They leased and tenced a field and bought 
t pe which were not in the cham 
pior p but were fair enough as to 
i. ng ind training | very time a 
mat was played it was noticed that 
peop n automobiles came to look on 
“Why can’t we get some of our money 
MACK it ith n ng?” suggested one of 
the quartet. “If people are so crazy to 
polo they may be willing pay a 
little tor th priv lege.”’ 
\ small gate charge was levied and it 
did not ke people away. On the con 
trary they came n incre a numbers. 


o matches are 


Now the rec pts at the pol 


suth t to pay the heavi r part of the 
ciub xp n 5 

Cy re pe lo has taken a big spurt in 
th last few years The college polo 
player was, generally speaking, some 
thing of joke not so long ago Now the 
itercollegiate matches bring out teams, 


major league strength. 
has gone mad over the game 


Angeles and Del Monte thou 


lik \ ile "Ss, ot 
Calitornia 
and at Los 


sands are becoming educated to the 
attractions of high-goal polo. Indoor 
the latest 


yl is going strong \t 
C tional Indoor Polo Handicap tourna 
New York, at 
armory, the demand 
was met by dividing 


Squadron A 
for more entries 
the country into 
istricts. The elimination victors 
strict were eligible for the tour 
Chis meant a lot of polo teams 


ment in 


seven ad 
in each d 
nament 


in the aggregate. 


Every mounted pot in the Army has 
its polo team and the standard of play 1s 
high Nor is it alone in polo that the 


Army is endeavoring to ore 4 the spirit 
ot horse manship alive. For the first time 
the history of the Army a team of five 


officers has been detailed to attend promi 
during the fall months 
umping events 


nent horse 


Snows 


to compete in 


a” SPITE. of the 1 pid motorization of 
n nches of the Army 
rtant part In 


service, 
th ! t plays an imp 
ned 


I t rganization The threate 









» of good cavalry horses has been 
an especial cause for concern. One sub 
ject for worry was removed when the 
Government, through the Department of 
Agriculture in established the 
Morgan Horse Farm at Middlebury, 
Connecticut, thereby preserving the Mor- 
gan horse from extinction. This sturdy 
breed had ng Oy disappeared, despite the 
great records in endurance made by the 
Morgan horse = Hens Revolutionary times. 
The establishment of the Morgan 
Horse Farm was a good start in the right 
direction but it was not enough. What 
was wanted was to insure the raising of 
available cavalry stock in all parts of the 
country. To achieve this end the Federal 
Remount Service and its civilian arm, the 
American Remount Association, = in 
: N 


shortag 


I gob, 


operation a plan for distributing Morgan 
stallions and other first-class sires at 
various points throughout the country 
where they could be bred to mares of 
acceptable standard. There are now 
more than five hundred of these sires 
scattered throughout the country. The 


Government has the privilege of buying 

progeny as may desired for milt: 
tary purposes. The result of these gen 
uinely patriotic efforts has been to pre 
serve the Morgan strain and to insure an 
adequate supp!) of cavalry horses in case 
of future military need—also to raise the 
standard of all purpose horses generally. 


suc h 


There are approximately 40,000 horses 
and mules in the Army at the present 
time, their cost value being $7,382,927. 


Riding horses number 17,204 and draft 
horses 6,0¢8. Dratt mules number 
11,200 and pack and riding mules 2,805. 
During the World War there were 387,- 
421 horses and 184,166 mules in the 
Army, and of this number there were 
123,254 animal casualties. The present 
average age ot Army horses is nearly S1X- 
teen years, which is considered far too 
high. Former Senator Wadsworth of 
New York, in answer to a question regard- 
ing the age of Army said: “A 
regiment of cavalry mounted on horses 
averaging sixteen years of age would not 
keep the field for more than two weeks.” 
To bring the Army to a proper peace- 
time footing, Senator Wadsworth esti- 
mated, would require the purchase of 
horses a year for seven years. 

\ prophetic glimpse of the combined 
use of the horse and the motor truck in 
possible wars of the future was given 
recently by the Fifth Cavalry. A recon- 
naissance detachment of cavalry horses 
and riders was carried by truck from 
Marfa, Texas, to Fort Clarke, through 
rough and hilly country. In one day 160 
miles were covered, the horses arriving 
at the desired point in fresh condition 
and ready for reconnaissance in the coun- 
try of the hypothetical enemy. 


horses, 


6,00 


\ HAT about the horse in the big 

city —the truck horse and his 
equine companions in industry generally? 
Has the city work-horse held his place in 
equal proportion to the saddle-pony and 
the horse on the farm and in the Army? 

\ statistical answerAs difficult for the 
reason that the annual estimates of the 
number of horses in the United States 
are made by the Department of Agricul- 


N¢ 








ture and concern only the horses on farms. 

In the boroughs of Greater New York 
in 1917 there were 108,036 horses, accord 
ing to a survey made by the Board of 
Health. In 1924 another survey showed 
that the number of horses in the city had 
been reduced to 50,053, a loss of a little 
more than fifty per cent. In the same 
period the total number of stables had 
decreased from 10,584 to 3,907. 

Although no later oficial count has 
been made, inquiry at the headquarters 
of the Board of Health and the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
brought forth the general opinion that the 
horse popul ation of New Tox is on the 
increase, if anything. At any rate it is 
not decreasing, w hich would indicate that 
the horse in city industry has about 
found his perm: inent place and is the pre 
ferred agency in certain kinds of trans 
porti ition. 

Sentiment does not figure in the city 
horse’s retention. Hard-headed business 
men have reduced the matter to dollars 
and cents and have decided that under 
present conditions of traffic congestion in 
the big city some kinds of work can be 
done most economically by the horse 
The president of a large trucking corpora- 
tion in New York thus summarized the 
situation: 

“We use the horse in slow-moving 
traffic and in delayed deliveries. It costs 
a shade less than two cents a minute to 
keep a big two-horse truck on the streets 
and it costs six cents a minute to keep a 
big motor truck under the same condi- 
tions. When there is much w aiting time 
the horse is cheaper.” 

The American Railway Express Com- 
pany uses many horse _drawn wagons in 
city deliveries involving short hauls and 
long waiting time. The trucking corpora- 
tion which has the Government parcel 
yost contract in New York City uses 
roa altogether when waiting time is 
involved. 

At 3 A.M. when the big city is in its 
only stage of quiet there is a familiar 
rattle of hoofs rousing the echoes in resi- 
dential streets. The horse-drawn milk- 

wagon appears just as it did twenty or 
thirty years ago and twenty or thirty 
years before that. The wagon is drawn 
by a sturdy horse, well blanketed against 
the wind. The driver, with a case of 
jingling bottles in his hand, dives into 
one apartment area-way after another. 
The well-trained horse plods obediently 
from doorway to doorway, generally with 
no word of command being spoken. 

At the corner there is a turn to be made. 
The driver, who is out to trim down the 
seconds, cuts across a vacant lot. The 
horse makes the turn and stops at the 
first house on the cross street, all with no 
word being said to him. The horse is 
saving seconds, too, and incidentally he 
is saving money for the milk company 
that pays for his feed. 

The same question of economy is 
important where much waiting time is 
involved. The fact that no one has yet 
evolved a motor truck that will start 
and stop and turn corners without a 
driver has something to do with the 
retention of the horse for milk delivery 
in thickly populated districts. The 
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Shefield Company, one of the principal 
stributors of milk in New York uses 
horses in delivery work. 

The light delivery horse, however, has 

nost disappeared from the city streets, 

with the family horse and the 
spirited hackneys that used to pull 
cab predecessors of the taxi. The 

t delivery horses came from every- 

ere—the South and Middle West and 

thousands from the Far West. A 

\esterner could sometimes vision familiar 

rands along the big-city curbs. Horses 
his nie with no particular claim to 

ding and lacking the weight for heavy 
rk formerly brought fair enough 
turns—but they don’t any more. They 
resent the big O—the total loss in 
rsedom. 

Some of these horses, which might 
been clattering ahead of delivery 
ns today if the light truck had not 
d speedier, are being used on small 

1s. Others are being hunted down on 
open ranges of the West and shipped 
packing plants at Butte, Montana, and 
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| 
Rockford, Illinois, to be converted into 
canned horse meat for European con 
sumption. Horse meat is regarded as 
superior to beef in some Continental 
countries. I have seen wild horses “‘boot 
legged’’—that is, rounded up by cowboys 
without regard to pons ty brands 
and driven up to the nearest shipping 
point to be converted into canned food 
and sent abroad. 

The breeders of inferior horses thought 
the end of the world had come when the 
trolley-car put the horse-drawn street-car 
out of business. But those who raised 
better horses found demand for their 
product. The same is true today. The 
demand is for better horses—on the 
farm, in city industry, in the Army and 
in various fields of sport. Increased 
entry lists show that more foals are being 
raised for racing every year. 

The gloomy prophecy of an eminent 
man of science to the effect that ten years 
would see the horse enshrined as a cur 
osity in the museum was made ten years 
ago—and it is still far from fulfilment. 





All-Day Sucker 


Continued from page 29 


igh and stood contemplatively 
tching as Nat whiffled the deck and 
iit. Suddenly Nat looked up into 
fom’s hard gray eyes. Johnny, too, 
inced up but he didn’t understand 
yet. Tom’s eyes grew fiercer. Nat’s 
came more furtive = he threw down 
s hand _ snarling, Lollipop’ s too 
imb to learn 0B i r Tom nodded 
then and walked away. ““Teacher’s pet!” 
sed Nat to Johnny. Johnny was oss 

| ain’t done nothin’,” he protested. 
“You’re a four- flusher!”” growled Nat. 
You was goin’ to loan me ten bucks fer 
y ole mot er on pay- -day an’ you didn’t!” 
“I—fergot to figger right,” stammered 
Johnny. “I tole the young boss to pay 
the employ men’ agent an’ when he tm 
me if I wanted to de-deposit the rest - my 
wages I tole him to send it to my ma. I 
just fergot to keep out ten fer you, Nat.” 


OWEVER, Tom Warren had not for- 
gotten the incident. 
When he’d returned from San Jacinto 
that day he had handed Johnny a tiny 
blue piece of paper. “What’s that?” had 
ud the uncomprehending Johnny. 
“Your postal receipt.” Tom had in- 
spected the huge youth curiously. “Didn't 
u ever senda money order before?’ 
‘Uh-ugh!” denied Johnny. “I’ve just 
nt bills in a letter. What’s a postal 


eipt?”’ 
Te m had erased an incipient smile, ex- 
Pl ained thoroughly and gr vely. ™/ 


ght have kept that money,” he had 
warned. 

ey had peered into his face and 
smiled his slow rare smile. “No,” he had 

a ‘positively, “you couldn’t do nothin’ 


lean 


B' T if yuan Tom liked the lumbering 
youth and was patient, not so the 
elder Warren. He employed men to earn 


their money’s worth. He wasn’t con- 
ducting a training-school for the ignorant. 
Autumn was approaching; the haying 
was nearing its end. Of his six hay hi ands 
the old man figured he might keep one on 
through the winter. Nat was a likely 
candidate, one who could turn his hand 
to anything—repair a car, shoe horses, 
mend harness. Although Warren didn’t 
care for him as an individual, he knew | 
him as a useful man. Personally Nat 
wished to stay. For very private reasons 
the Warren ranch was one fine lonesome 
spot in which to secrete oneself for a winter. 
There was the troublous matter of “. 
prints. Yes, with a stake in his jeans, Nat 
Gamble nursed the conviction that the 
‘argentine might be healthier than the 
U.S. A. He knew Warren would require 
a general utility man during the winter 
and resolved to be that man. 

“When the hay’s up who'll we keep?”’ 
old Warren asked his son. “Nat, of 
course,” he answered himself. 

“‘No—the big kid they call ‘Sucker,’’ 
declared Tom instantly. 

“Jumping jack-rabbits! Why?” his 
father exploded. 

“He’s a good kid,” said his son de- 
fensively. ‘ “Besides, I’m educating him!” 
He grinned. Johnny’ s palpitant adora- 
tion amused and touched ca. In the 
evenings Johnny, much ridiculed, was 
sonderously wading through “Treasure 
Peland” and other masterpieces—eyes, 
not so dull now, wide with wonder. 

“Huh!” snorted the old boss. “We're 
not runnin’ a bum’s_boarding-school! 
He’s so stupid he doesn’t know his right 
hand from his left. He’s lazy—” | 

His son grinned at him. 

“T take that back,” said Mr. Warren 
grudgingly. Johnny was far from indo- 
lent, pathetic: ally eager to do what he was 
told, though he had made some expensive 
mistakes. For example, the nut he! 
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pl 1 after greasing a wagon- 

t vely smash and runaway 

\\ I . t 
Now, list Dad,” said Tom earnest- 

I want this boy kept on. I'll per- 


damage he 


lly p tor any mor 
US 
\ small figure raised its tousled head 
t f one of the porch chairs. “Johnny 
suusfed a vair las’ night when he et 
wn too hard!” Billy Talley’s childish 
pe shrille 
Tom la ighed “Get out, nuisance! 
And don’t go to the barn and get kicked 
B wasn't afraid of young Warren 
it prepared to scuttle if the old man 
v t him. He lingere l, freckled 
»by ta ntent, legs ready to dart 
Y way 
Old Warren grumbled, “Well, keep 
your dumb intant if you want to Sut 
Nee's ¢ ica carr 
‘All right,” said his son rising Spurs 
( ced pleasantly on h heel “And 
think different come sprin I’ve 
Johnnys betor Good k that’ve 
vn t fast, hust out into the world 
t n and never given a boost I’m 
to g } on t | can Why, I'll 
t not more than sixteen!” ; 
\ilr. Warren grunted. His fierce at- 
t t upon little Billy and little 
B fled, thinking up fresh mischief. If 
oth yadn’t been such an excellent 
the infant terror would not have 
t He was a thorn in the 
flesh, particularly in Johnny’s. Johnny 
{ tur l and B ily trampl dq 
1im with the arrogance of a baby 
_ 
OHNNY was beginning to think 
J streakily Perhaps a letter to his 
mother can best sum up his new develop 
seni 
Mon. Aug. 22. 
I wish I could see you. I got your letter. 
hanks for the shirt. Tell Sister when I come 
7 } ot to show me how she can walk. 
[om is sending vou my wages today. Hes just 
ind He heiping me studdv some evening 
iSun. I dont hate studding like I use to. I 
| good up here I ride lots The cowboys 
re nice and show me things. I dont like Nat 
ke I did. He picks on me. And Id like to 
ink Mrs Talleys kid Billy. Hes allways put- 
salt and stuf in my coft ind plaving mean 
I hope I can work here all winter. They 
vill keep one man and two buckarus. Tom let 
» run the radio but some times it yells just 
Ke a coyot Im reading another swell book 
for fun. Tom makes me read aloud and 


xplains. 


There was more along this simple line 
use Tom had told him to use regular 
tter paper and a pen. Johnny composed 
toilsomely, tongue writhing among his 
t tn 

| reason Nat picked on him was be 

$ teacn sp “Ty ? t comp! hending 
Tom's adroit interference, never managed 
t iv mon And Nat needed 
great t t cash tor his Argentine 
ventur Yet some t Tom’s wisdom was 
filterin nto Johnny’s awakening con 
yusness. Johnny saw Nat do things on 


t sly which young Loll par dubbed the 
height of meanness He put acactus 
burr under a puppy's tail Johnny 





caught him beating a work-horse over the 
head. Their first quarrel was the result. 
“Sucker” then moved his bed to a bunk 
on the farther side of the room and Nat’s 
yally friendship was interlarded by acid. 
3ut with his silver tongue he could still 
Johnny’s ignorant ears with 
stories of glamorous adventure. And 
Johnny still pitied him because he had a 
mother and a — grandmother to 
support Had Johnny been alert he 
might have discovered that Nat 
sent any of his wages away. 

Besides this flaw in the harmony of 
ranch life remained the aggravating 
Talley brat. More and more often Johnny 
desired to spank him. The other men did 
when occasion demanded and were con 
sequently left in peace. But Johnny liked 
Mrs. Talley and endured the bedevilings 
of her offspring. 


fascinate 


never 


LONG in September the last of the 
4 alfalfa haying was approaching. 
Only three men were left, Nat, Johnny 
ind a tobacco-chewing person who spoke 
of the delights of city lift Nat licked his 
lips and looked hungry ana cross. Ab- 
stinence was hard up n the turtive-faced 
Johnny expressed nothing. Cities 
were loathsome He'd never been 
h ippy nor felt so keen 

On a warm Sunday afternoon these 

three and Billy Talley were swimming 
n the horse pond, a small reservoir fed by 
pipe from the great spring Billy threw 
mud at the men and they spanked his 
bare skin until he yelled with pain and 
contented himself with making Johnny 
his target. Johnny’s great palms itched 
for the delight of smacking the child’s 
tanned impish body but he refrained. 
And Billy jeered at him, a rush of power 
to his little head. “Yah!” he 
squealed in his childish treble. “I bet 
you wisht you knowed what I know!” 
' “What do you know, nuisance?” asked 
Nat Gamble lazily, catching him and 
rubbing mud in his mouth. Billy spat it 
out and turned furiously upon the sly 
furtive man. “An’ I'll bet you wisht 
you knowed what J know, ole smarty! 
You wouldn’ ack so damn fresh!” 

Johnny stirred uneasily. Nat was al- 
ways putting oaths 1n the child’s mouth. 
It wasn’t right. 

“Yah!” Billy screamed. “You're goin’ 
to git paid off in the mornin’, you an’ 
Jack, an’ Teacher’s Pet is goin’ to stay on 
durin’ the winter!” 

“What!” Nat yelled. 
to stay an’ me - Me! 


man. 


SO 


going 


“Sucker’s goin’ 
If that ain’t in- 


justice! Here [’ve worked like a slave all 
summer! I can do blacksmithin’ an’ 
saddle mendin’ an’ they let me go an’ 


keep a damn fool that don’t know the 

dif’rence "tween a splice an’ a splint!” 
He arose wrathfully, dangling Billy by 

one arm. “How do you know, brat?” 
Billy was beginning to be afraid. His 


idle gossip had roused a raging whirl- 
wind. 

“You let me down! I'll tell Ma on 
you!” he whimpered. 


Nat gave him a tooth-rattling shake. 
“Ow! I heard the fold man aa’ Tom 
that’s how I know!” he 


sayin’ so 
blubbered. 
Nat loosed him. 


Billy flopped witha 


&8 





splash and ran, naked and howling, for the 
house. 

Nat turned to open-mouthed Johnny. 
A beatific expression of joy was spreading 
over the lad’s face. His once dull eyes 
sparkled. Stay on all winter! Him. 
Johnny. Wonderful! 

“Teacher's pet!” said Nat slowly. A 
crafty look appeared in his greenish eyes. 
The other man went for his clothes. He 
wasn’t interested. He’d intended to quit 
anyhow. 

Nat sat down and bowed his head in his 
hands. ‘An’ me with my ole mother an’ 
crippled gran’ma to look out fer,” he 
mourned. “If you wasn’t here, Johnny, 
they'd keep me. As 'tis I gotta go down 
the hill an’ find me a job, an’ jobs are hard 
to hook right now.” ’ 

Pity kept Johnny Lollipar’s mouth 
open. 

The wiry man went on: 

“An’ you're a young strong man, 
Johnny, an’ I got a cough ” he 
hacked hollowly. | ““An’ when I can’t git 
work I won’t eat an’ my ma an’ gran’ma 
won't eat. Your ma sews, Johnny, an’ 
she kin get along till you do grab a 
job. ”* Hits voice grieved, the voice 
that had risen and fallen so charmingly 
in the ears of credulous Johnny, singing 
the music of adventure, the romance ot 
an abused man ill-treated by a cruel 
world. ; 

Nat stole a peep at Johnny’s woeful 
countenance. The pity was eating int 
the great youth’s face. An expression ot 
uncertainty was spreading over it. A 
warm sorrow was filling Johnny’s soul 
Nat had had a hard time and Nat never 
spent any money on himself. Johnny 
didn’t dream of the necessary purpose for 
which Nat was hoarding his funds. 

And it was true that Johnny’s mother 
could scrape along until he secured work 
again. Another feeling smote Johnny 
Lollipar. What! Leave the Warrens; 
leave kindly Tom, that swell guy who was 
teaching him, helping him; leave the cow- 
punchers who taught him about horses 
and, naively, leave Mrs. Talley’s delicious 
meals? He couldn’t do it! : 

A groan came from the hunched man. 

“Don't you do nothin’ mean, Fohnny!” 

Slowly, a realization came to Johnny 
that his mother was right. If he left 
quietly, if he simply wasn’t here, the 
Warrens would keep Nat on —poor Nat 
who hadn’t had a square deal and whose 
old mother and feeble grandmother would 
suffer without his support. 

Young Lollipar gulped. Tears were in 
his eyes. “Don’t you worry, Nat!” he 
choked out. “I'll just slip off without no 
fuss an’ when they see me gone—why, 
they'll just keep you. I know you know 
lots more’n me!” he finished humbly. 

“Gosh, Johnny!” said Nat brokenly. 
“That’s white of you!” 

The boy squinted to repress tears and 
dressed, fumblingly. Nat, head on arms, 
as if griefful contemplation of a heartless 
world had temporarily crushed his spirit, 
grinned. It was all he could do to refrain 
from an audible snicker. 


HE cowpunchers were away, old Mr. 
Warren was having his siesta. Young 
Tom was tinkering in the blacksmith 
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p- He nat 8 out into the sun to 
nspect a straightened spade bit just as 
Johnny, old satchel and rolled blankets 
trapped upon his broad back, was disap- 
iring down the road. 
Tom shaded his eyes. “Now who—” 
murmured. The figure, the walk were 
nmistakable. “It’s Johnny Lollipar, 
young Sucker. Funny!” He stepped 
hack into the shop, picked up his hammer 
rresolutely, dropped it decisively. “Fun- 
nv!” he said and strode to the barn. “I 
n't get it at all,” the young rancher 
thought. “If Johnny wants to ditch us 
this way that’s his business. Still—” 
\s he was about to mount a saddled 
se he perceived a dim little figure 
slouched upon the oat-box. 
“What're you doing here, Billy?” he 
sked curiously. The phenomenon of a 
et Billy was too much for the tall 
n. 
“Nat hurt me arm,” sniveled Billy, 
in’ Mom spanked me.” ; 
“Well—why did Mom spank you if Nat 
rt your arm?” 
“Because she found out I tole Nat an’ 
nny an’ Jack that I heared you an’ 
ur paw sayin’ you was goin’ to keep 
Sucker an’ fire Nat. She said I wasn’t to 
tales! An’ I don’ see why e 
“Hum!” said Tom, a dim conception 
iffairs reaching him. “‘All right, kid. 
{ just remember if J catch you telling 
ny more things you hear the smacking 
give you will be so much harder than 
ur mother’s—” 
Billy vanished, a howl trailing after him 
a banshee’s wail. 


OM put his horse to the lope and 
caught up with the plodding Tuhieny 
lipar. 
“Hey!” 
Johnny looked up at his friend, the 
ves which had been so_ increasingly 
led with the light of life and under- 
standing once more filmed and dull with 
new despair. 
Tom dismounted and drew Johnny 
ver to a fallen pine giant. 
“Sit down,” he ordered gently. 
Johnny sat, a great hulk in the mellow 


} 


tall sunshine. 

“I thought you liked me, Johnny,” said 
Tom, rolling a smoke reflectively and 
feeling that his father was right and that 
he was doubtless a fool for taking such an 
nterest in a “dumb drifting bum.” 

“I do like you,” said Johnny miser- 
ably, choking on a gulp. 

“Then it doesn’t look as if you did 
when you sneak off without even saying 
good-by,” Tom spoke as if to himself. 

Young Lollipar stared at the ground 
numbly. How was he to convey to his 
friend the emotions which stirred him, 
the war in him between desire and what he 
conceived his duty—the noble impulse to 
iid the weaker being, the more needy Nat, 
the impulse which Johnny translated in 
terms of “‘doin’ nothin’ mean.” 

“Why did you sneak off?” murmured 
Tom. : 

“He needs the job worsen me!” mut- 
tered Johnny. 

“Who does?” probed the older man. 

“Nat,” grunted Johnny, his great 
fingers twisting. 


“Why?” asked Tom inexorably, his 
curiosity quickening. 

“He’s got a ole mother an’ a helpless 
gran’ma whose crippled an’ he said they'd 
starve if he couldn’t git work quick an’ 
he says he’s got a bad cough an’ has to 
have a job in the mountains.” Johnny 
ran down like an airplane propeller, then 
started up, zooming. 

For once Johnny became articulate and 
passionate. He raised his eyes to his 
friend’s. The dulness in them fled. They 
shone brightly. 

“An’ | do want to stay here moren 
anything in my life! I never met no one 
as nice as you 'r that treated me decenter. 
I—I feel as if I was alive up here. An’ 
I'd like to be like you an’ your daddy an’ 
have a ranch an’—an’ be somethin’ = 
he trailed off vaguely. Then the despair 
shook his voice. “But—I can’t,” he 
whispered. “Nat oughta stay here. It— 
it would be mean to take his job.” 

“Why — you credulous Wrath 
blazed in Tom Warren. “Why you 
blessed—” He stopped overwhelmed. 
He'd never met anything like Johnny 
anywhere. 

“Look up, Johnny Lollipar!” barked 
the young ranchman. “And listen!” 

Johnny looked—and took heart. There 
had been something so queer, so warming 
in his friend’s tone that he couldn’t help 
a smile, a quick sweet tremulous smile 
that always startled the beholder. Johnny 
listened. Tom Warren began to increase 
young Sucker’s education. 

Kor half an hour the great youth 
listened. These instructions, these in- 
formative eye-openers, were to Johnny 
Lollipar’s dormant intelligence as arous 
ing as a bunch of firecrackers under a 
drowsy horse. 

“You mean,” Johnny summed up al- 
most with a cry, ‘‘that Nat ain’t got a ole 
mother an’ a helpless gran’ma an’ that 
he’s prob’ly hidin’ out because he’s done 
somethin’ that ain’t legal?” 

Young Warren nodded, repressing a 
laugh. Johnny’s simple quaintness tickled 
him. 

Johnny stared hard at his friend. “‘An’ 
you really want me to stay on an’ you 


like to help me learn!”’ he said in tones of 


believing wonder. 

Young Lollipar stood up. 
had caught up with his body. He made 
a step back toward the ranch. An idea 
checked him. He’d have to clear this 
point up. 

“Tom—I—I did tell one fib— I’m only 
pretty near sixteen stead of eighteen.” 

The older man was unimpressed. He'd 
guessed as much. “That’s all right, 
Johnny,” he said kindly, “that’s not your 
fault. Time’ll remedy that.” 

The great lad flashed his quick grin and 
commenced to make many and_ hasty 
steps ranchward. Purpx »seful steps. 

Pom prepared to mount. “Hey!” he 
called. Johnny slowed. 

“When you're through with Nat,” Tom 
yelled, “I'd catch little Billy, if I were 
you, and I’d give him a spanking too 
just on general principles. His ma won't 
care!” 

A wave of one tremendous paw was his 
only answer. 


His brain 
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What makes 
a salable story? 
fine ideas have 


one in- 
and 


One good idea (how 
died in your mind 
teresting experience, 


NERVE to write it. 


many 
this year?) or 
plus the ability 


Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve 
—lack of contidence—is the steel chain that 
fetters many a natural born writer to 
dull, uncongenial task “Maybe I haven't 
got it in me” brings many a potential best 
seller to a premature close. Ability without 
enterprise seldom finds its target. 


some 


noticed that every year 
young men graduate from the 
newspaper profession into the ranks of suc 
cessful writers? Why? Most newspaper 
men know that writing “salable stuff” is no 
dark and mysterious secret. Day after day, 
they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas 
Their copy is painstakingly corrected and 
criticized—by Occasionally, friendly 
(or threatening) advice is thrown in. And 
gradually, fewer and fewer corrections are 
necessary Astonishing how quickly an in 
telligent man can learn to write by writing 


Have you 


scores ol! 


ever 


experts 


An inspiring reproduction 
of a big-city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has 
perfected a course of training based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. The essence 
of this method is to start and keep you 
writing in your own home on your own 
time. Your work is watched, edited and 
guided just as if you were working for a 
big metropolitan daily. Experienced New 
York newspaper men are in direct charge 
of your instruction. Working on definite 
assignments talking things over (by 
mail) with old-timers trying, failing— 
then succeeding writing, writing, writ- 
ing . . . a man soon finds himself and his 
confidence through the N. I. A. 


Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will 
reveal your ability, gauge your possibilities 

measure you exactly for the training you 
need. Send in the coupon and get it. Fill 
it out and return it to us. Our editors will 
analyze it for you and tell you exactly what 
it shows. It’s free; there’s no obligation 
Send the coupon now. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 25 West 45th Street, New York 


+ 


Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
McAlpin Pyle, Pre 

Send me 


iptitude 7 


Jame 
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Cheeshik-Peeshik 


\ ‘ | p 
tt 4 N \ ( son 
t i ft Vator i tine 
\ t ) ld at a gianc 
ven a tew years, An i would bea 
Mr Carson, rather shortish, a 
p y Am i's facial wrinkles 
‘ ) y ones \ bit toc jolly, per 
ps, H thought at tim But all in 
“ vy very tond of Amelia, 
\ t ’ tay vy with them here. 
\ “ i triend an he telt that 
trier right now. Hester's 
wa inusuaily bright as sie turned 
¢ An 
\b t t \ ‘ i ving she 
I’m famishing 
\ to a stop in front of 
(y lavens, you don t expect to 
it yet It’s only eight o'clock Besides, 
lhadah i time getting my dress to look 
right And, stupid, we promenade before 
linner! This is Budapest n case you've 
forgotten 
No, she hadn't torgotten This was 


Budape st, with the Danube that Galap- 
chick loved running through it 
She sighed spite of herself and then 
smiled. “Come on then, let’s promenade. 
Are you too tired, Mrs. Carson?” 
Mrs. Carson spoiled the fat puffy 
picture by rising from the char. “Dear 
’ she said, breathing heavily trom the 


t } He eves were on Hester. “a 

ke to watch the lights and other things!” 
|! WAS just dusk on the promenade but 
t gnts wer ready glittering tne 
ft iy from the terrace restau 

Buda th ther side of 

\ | wh th of the walk 

y W 1 peop W p stel 

t } tt Riv men 

. ey white t th in brignt 

| t ts and cafes 

gleamed with white 

taptec ths and tall wine gla sses and soft 
imps at ich table ame ng the palms. 
The awnings over them were bnght and 








Continued from page 39 


fluttered a little in the evening breeze 
that made the diners keep light cloaks 


over their shoulders. 


Watching the they strolled 


scene as 





through it, Hester felt a catch of pleasure. 
The laughter and babble of tongues about 
her—Hungarian, German, French—were 
very gay. From a distance she heard the 
cad of a gipsy orchestra. 
She turned to look at the river. It was 
black alrea iy, black as the night when she 
Galupchick had watche d it from the 
k of the steamer. Three days ago? 
It ned three years. Oh, well! It was 
tf those things one must get accus 
tomed te being without Gal apchick. 
N girls don’t go running around asking 
where to find a tall mar shman who 
A t t nam of Gali rem Get 
iccustom to it?) That woul hard 
i Answering het aha. she 
f_whisper 
I won f | ever can!” 
An 1 Was pressing her arm. 
‘Did you say something?” 


Hester laughed. “No. Just talking to 
myself. Don’t tell your mother, though; 
she thinks I’m quite potty already.” 

Amelia *“Well, to be honest, 
you have been a bit—er—distracted. 
wish you'd tell me what’s up, old dear.” 

Hester answered in the same low voice. 
“Don’t ask me for a while, Amelia! I’m 
trving not to admit it even to myself!” 


smiled. 


Chey were nearing the gipsy music, gay 
with its central plaintive strain. One or 
two Englishmen passed in the crowd and 
Hester scanned their faces, then shrugged 
at herself for doing it. Stupid! He was 
on the Black Sea by now. It seemed to 
Hester that she was in a sea of uniforms 
and laughing women with their cavaliers 

alone. She slipped her arm a little more 
closely through Amelia’s. 


HEN suddenly she saw him. He was 
in dinner jacket, but she felt she would 
have recognized him anywhere, in any- 
thing. The tall leanness of him, the t tan of 
his face merging into the light brown of 
his hair. He was strolling slowly up 
through the nik looking carefully at 
the faces of those who passed. As if he 
were looking for someone! Hester gave a 
glad start, pulled her arm from Amelia’s 
and walked rapidly toward him. 
“Hester! What—?” she heard Mrs. 
Carson say, but she hurried on without 
turning. He still hadn’t seen her, busy as 
he was scanning the faces nearest him. 
Suddenly Hester stopped, much to the 
discomfiture of a fat Turk who had been 
hurrying just behind her. She ignored his 


apologies, lost in her thoughts. What 
would Ae think of her? What was she 
doing—rushing pell-mell to greet an 
Englishman whose name she didn’t even 
know! Possibly he wouldn’t even re- 
member. . . . He might look down at 
her with a blank look hh his eyes and 

blanker “‘How do you do? But Galtp- 


chick, he was different surely! . Then 
the memory of ‘Pocelui menia shore’ swept 
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her with a wave of shyness and embarrass 
ment. Feeling a whirl of confusion, she 
turned to thread her way back to Mrs. 
Carson and Amelia. 


It was then that he saw her—and 
through the crowd he came striding to 
greet her. In her confusion it seemed to 


Hester that he was reading with thos 
blue eyes of his all her embarrassment and 
her reason for running to meet him. 
Stupid! She might never have spoken t 
a man before for all the trembling silliness 
She rallied her casual 
even more casual for the 


she was feeling. 
gaiety to hide it 
eager slip she had almost made. 
“Why, Galapchick!” she said, holding 
out her hand. “What a surprise!” 
His blue eyes, alight with laughter and 


welcome, searched her face, then faded a 


little at what he saw there. He stood 

yressing her hand for a moment. Hester 

* pt her smile steady 
““Cheeshik-Peeshik!”” he began. be 


as if suddenly reme mber! ng himself, 
say, it is a surprise!” he finished on 
Surprise? Hester felt a sudden un 


reasoning disap pointme nt, then irritation 
at herself for feeling it. Stupid! Ot 
course the reason for his being in Buda 
yest could have nothing to do with her! 
3usy Englishmen don’t Tet a single day on 
the Danube upset their lives nor come 
miles to see a play person like “Cheeshik 
Peeshik.”” She was letting things upset 
her balance. This was Budapest with 
lights and music and the clicking of 
glasses. This was no place for dreaming. 
That belonged only to the river, the 
silence and the strength of the river— 
going on, going on. 

She felt a sudden clutching need to say 
something anything. 

a thought weren't you supposed to 

be in Const: antinople now?” 

He looked at her closely for a minute 


before answering, then slipped into a 
casual shrug. Cruelly casual, Hester 
thought. 


“Oh, I was called back on a matter of 
business. I went one day down the river, 
came back the next on the train and I’ve 
been here since last night.” 
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There seemed to be nothing to say be 
tween them. Hester became acutely con- 

ious of the rustling promenaders, his 
glance, her burning cheeks. She felt a 
sudden desire to cry at the emptiness 
within her, the emptiness that this new 

casual Galtpchick had brought. The 
shattering of something precious and 
warm and close by his half-interested 
shrug. She wanted to cry out to him: 
“Why did you come back to hurt me like 
this? What have you done with my 
G: ilapchick ¢ Instead she kept smiling 
brightly—too brightly. 

He was still looki ing at her. Hester 
ere she saw a bit of a puzzled frown 

etween his brows. Some of the light 

re pt back into his eyes. 

“I say,” he said, “it 7s luck running into 
you!” 

Hester felt her eyes light in answer to 
his but held herself down to casualness. 
\fter all, what cause for anything else? 
Only a lovely day lay between them, 

othing else. The kind of memory 
t nat, after alle i Is too pertect to bring to 

ality again. Stupid! His eyes seemed 
to be searching her face. Perhaps? .. . 
No, more than stu- 
pid. She felt a sud- 
den ugly need of 
small talk to cover 
her sick disappoint- 
ment. 

She smiled, aquite 
gay smile. : 

“It is luck, seeing 
you! You’ve come 
st in time to make 

necessary fourth 
for dinner. Now 
you must impress 
me with your real 
name, Galtpchick, 
so I can introduce 
you to my hostess 
and her daughter. 
They’re waiting just over there.” Mrs. 
C arson and Amelia were st anding in two 
lumpy — of wonder and bewilder- 
ment at the edge of the promenade. 

He made a wry face. “Must we come 
down to real names just yet?” Hester 
looked up at him quickly. It was the old 
“Galiapchick” look on his face. She felt 
her heart lighten. Then he shrugged in- 
distinctly. “Yes, I suppose we must. I 
suppose everything must come to that 
sooner or later. Even this 

Hester felt her breath catch. Then he 
must be feeling it too? . . 


ESTER, I couldn’t imagine where 
you'd gone, child!” It was Mrs. Car- 

son, ste anding at her elbow and stem- 
n ring the main stream of promenade traffic. 
Hester turned quickly and_ smiled. 
“Yes, I’m afraid I did leave rather sud- 
de nly. But I’ve found a guest for dinner! 
This very, very kind Englishman who 
helped me escape from baggage and 
ig essay a such things in Vienna, 


hostess, Mrs. Carson, Miss Amelia 
C: arson,” 

Galtpchick bowed in his best attaché 
nanner. Hester breathed with relief to 
see Mrs. Carson pounce on Galtipchick 
without surprise at his presence or his 

f. of small talk, 


lack of a name. A babb 






























engineered by Amelia and her mother, 
swept Hester into a willing silence. Mrs. 
Carson and Amelia “approved” ot 
Englishmen. 


N RS. CARSON, with Galipchick by 

her side, led the way across the prome- 
nade to the sea of gleaming white and soft 
lamps and tall wine -glasses that was the 
restaurant. Hester felt quite automatic. 


Too automatic to compete with the stu- | 


pendous ay of the Carson family. 
She found herself seated facing him across 
the little pool of white. He sought her 
eyes for a moment and smiled into them | 
before turning again to Mrs. Carson. In| 
spite of herself her heart lilted with the 
touch of it. It was as if he had said; ‘“‘We 
really should be @ deux, you know!” Like 
on the boat, with the yellow river pwicting | 


beneath them. ... And their thoughts 
touc hing without words. Only three days 
ago! 


Amelia had a talent for getting down to 
basic facts with no pretense of side-play. 
Now she was literally bouncing, Hester 
thought, with joy at the possession ot 
what she called “‘a real English diplomat. 

She turned to 
Hester. “My dear, 
2 why didn’t you tell 
us about his help- 
ing you and every- 
thing? You know we 
would have adored 
seeing him_ sooner! 
Of all the selfish... ” 

Hester felt her- 
self coloring with 
embarrassment. 
Why hadn’t — she 
mentioned him? She 
knew, but now she 
didn’t want him to 
understand. She 
glanced across at him 
quickly before an- 
His eyes had those lights in 


swering. 
them that made them look so blue and 


warm. 

Hester called upon her reserve dignity. 

“Sorry, Amelia, but how was I to know 
that business woul 1 bring Mister—would 
bring him back?” She laughed with only 
a bit of a tremor in her voice. “I assure 
you, I didn’t play the dog in the manger 
a an Amelia!’ 

veryone laughed and was gay above 
the little pool of whiteness that was the 
table, with its burden of clinking glass and 
silver. Hester felt her color rise and her 
laughter ring clear. But underneath the 
table, in the silken lap of her evening 
dress, her hands were trembling. She 
wondered—and almost laughed at herself, 
a bit hysterically, for wondering —whether 
he knew that too. He mustn’t know .. . 
anything! If she could only get through | 
this dinner without his guessing the sick | 
gnawing emptiness his di ay had left. His 
day and the-Danube’s! ... . Be casual. 
As casual as he was. . . 

Mrs. Carson was guiding the conver- 
sation with competent fat hands and 
competent fat remarks. All Hester had to 
do was to smile and laugh occasionally 
and try not to look at Galapchick with 
too much of what she felt in her eyes. She 


was dimly thankful for Mrs. Carson. And | 
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Skin Like Ivory! 
Now a New Kind of Facial 


Creme Brings Amazing New 
Results, or Your Money Back. 





Whitens Smoothes Banishes Reduces 
your skin outlines freckles pores 





Skin like ivory! No freckles . .. no 
blackheads . . . mo more fine lines ... 
cleared of every tiny imperfection and 
smoothed to flawless texture .. . soft, 
supple, creamy-white! Do you waat such 
superb skin beauty? Then try one jar of 
new-type facial creme... . 


Gervaase GrahamBeauty Secret 


A Complete Skin Treatment 


Not a cold cream .. . not a bleach cream 
» . + not a skin food, you may expect Beauty 
Secret to surpass them all. In this one creme 

have succeeded in blending the best beauty 
helps ever known . »- and I have multiplied 
their benefits, Now expect new things from your 
facial creme! 

Beauty Secret has the power to whiten the 
skin a new, safe way, and nothing is more 
wonderful than a milky white complexion. 
This is but one benefit. Freckles steadily fade 
out. Blackheads dissolve completely. Another 
amazing tendency of Beauty Secret is to re- 
duce coarse pores to smoothest, finest texture. 
Beauty Secret not only cleanses the skin 
it stimulates, tones, firms. Tonic oils impart 
a supple elasticity that in the greatest degree 
smooths out fine lines and crowsfeet. Now, 
for the first time, a complete facial cream, 
Now results that you can really see! 


POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


This six-fold creme costs very little more 
than the most ordinary cleansing cream I 
am introducing Beauty Secret in double size 
jars at only $1.50—not only an amazing creme 
but an exceptional value as well. Use it as 
you would any cream for one or two weeks. 
Then, if not more than delighted, I will refund 
full price for the asking. Send no money 
Simply mail coupon below, and when the pack- 
age arrives pay postman only $1.50 Mail 
coupon today to (Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
Dept. 4-MC, 25 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, Lllinois 

| (Canadian Address: 61 College St.. Toronto, Ont.) 

| Seeesesssseseeeee MAIL, NOW 9(‘eeeeeseccencencee 


(Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
| Give. 4-MC., 25 W. Illinois St. -» Chicago. 

Send me, postage prepaid, a double size jar 
|of your new Beauty Secret, On aertves I will 
pay postman only $1.50. If n delighted I 

understand you guarantee to yetund ~ money. 


Name 


44éreee ..—-— 
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H' had been watching her; his eyes were 
intent on her face. As she lifted her 
face to his she saw his eyes light with the old 
warm blue look—and something more; a 
hint of pleading. Hester felt her breath 
catch with the sweetness of it—and she 
smiled. A little wavering smile with her 
heart in the middle of it. She saw his 
eyes flash in answer. For a moment 
longer he looked at her, then he turned 
to Mrs. Carson in sudden decision. 

“You must excuse my abruptness, 
Mrs. Carson, but I have to catch a train 
tonight for Constantinople and the main 
yart of my business here isn’t finished. 
t’s very important and I need some help 
with the details.”” Hester saw Amelia 
grow restless with helpfulness. “‘Miss— 
er—Hester promised once to help me with 
it. I thought perh: aps she had forgotten 
but I she hasn’t, so if you "ll excuse 
us for a bit We 

Mrs. Carson was pudgy in her surprise 
as in everything else. “Business and 
Hester? But I thought you met in—” 

Galtpchick was very gay of a sudden. 
“Oh, didn’t Miss Hester tell you? 
This is our third meeting, you know. 
We're partners of quite old 
stand settled standing, aren’t 


see 


no, 
busine ss 


ing! Quite 


we, Cheeshik-Peeshik?”’ 
Hester felt herself giddy with happiness 
warm feéling of his eyes on hers. 
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Continued from page 2 


ng to work for the first time 
You can’t be good but you 
! be so rotten that you'll spoil 
the pictur 
“All night, Josephine. 
about wardrobe 
stuff first 


Go set Hal 
right now. We 
stuff’ll 
In case 
marriage 


Graham 
take the air 
come later. Here’s your chance 
you don’t want to carry your 
name for the rest of your life!” 

Before Jerry had left the office a stream 
of additional insults had poured from the 
sardonic young director's Sse. His tongue 
had flicked Jerry raw. And during the 
next two hectic weeks Cass never missed 

opportunity to add to them. When 
he and Jerry passed each other in the 
studio Cass would sneer to anyone who 
happened to be with him: “One of my 
leading men!”” Or perhaps: “There’s an 
actor—a real live actor—Mr. Josephine 
Owen.” 

dozen times Gray was on the point 

of hitting him, but for the first time in his 
lite he was controlling his temper. As 
the days went by his ordeal was hardening 
him and kid stuff was “out.” He had 
never hated anyone so much before. 

Cass did not let up on him when the 
company reached Donovan Field. A 
dozen of the Army’s leading pilots had 
been imported from vari fields to 
he Ip out on the picture va work started 
right from the jump. Twelve, fourteen, 
sometimes sixteen hours a day the tireless 
Cass drove his puppets and Jerry espec! 
ally scene after worked with 
tears of before 


studio 


us 


scent he 
rage his eyes as ( ass, 


9g? 


Mrs. Carson and Amelia faded into two 
surprised blurs. She started to answer 
but only could say: 
““Galtpchick! 
Mrs. Paes refused to remain in the 
blurred st ate and showed signs of splut- 
tering. ‘‘Goloopkick!? What...” 

Galt chick was irrepressibly gay. He 
laughed “That? A very important bit 
of the Russian I: unguage! You see, we're 
also very—um—eager students of the 
Russian tongue.”” He leaned across the 
whiteness toward Hester and she leaned 
forward as she saw his eyes go tender. 
“Cheeshik-Peeshik, have you forgotten 
the Russian lesson I gave you?” 

Hester’s laugh caught. “Tl never 
forget it, Galdapchick!” 

‘Sure you don’t need any practise?” 

Hester felt her cheeks go pink but she 
held her eyes to his. “It—it might be a 
good idea to have a little,” she said. 

He stood up, the lean brownness of him 
boyish with his smile, and made his ex- 
cuses to Mrs. Carson. Hester stood up 
with him. But it wasn’t until they were 
on the promenade, her arm tingling with 
the light touch of his hand and her 
breath catching with the nearness of him, 
that he answered her. 

“Right-o, you darling!” he said. “We'll 
practise it from now until doomsday 


Cheeshik-Peeshik!” 


dozens of spectators and staff men, flaye 


him with his pitiless tongue. 
: 


HE thread of the 
two young fliers who had become 
triends in France and finally had a mis. 
understanding which made them enemies. 
Jerry was the quiet reliable self-sacrificing 
one of the two. Billy Mullen, the other 
lead, played a heedless, devil-may-care 
youngster who fomented the discord 
which resulted in tragedy. Jerry was 
called on to register heart-break and suf- 
fering in many sequences. 

Never could he satisfy Cass. Some- 
times when after the eighth or tenth time 
a scene had been shot Jerry’s face would 
be working with emotion. He would be 
quivering with the mad desire to leap 
the snarliag director and tear him 
limb from lim& and always there was the 
consciousness that he was no good in the 
part. Cass made no secret of ‘his opinion 
on that point. 

Week after week went by and Cass grew 
more unbearable. The strain of that 
tremendous picture and his responsi- 
bility were getting him. In many a shot 
ten thousand soldiers were used, directed 
through radio loud-spe: akers scattered for 
miles, and finally his voice became a mere 
husk. The air-shots, impossible to direct 
personally, had to be taken over and over 
again as ‘the director railed at what the 
“rushes” showed him. 

As the ordeal told on him, though, it 
did not dim the fame within him and, 1f 
it was possible he rode Jerry even harder 


story concerned 


on 
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than ever until there were but two mat- 
ters of importance in the young actor's 
life. One was his hatred for Cass and 
what he would do to him after the picture 
was over. The other was - picture it- 
self. It seemed that he had always been 
working on “Airmen All,” and that it 
would never end. Seven or eight hours 
a day in the air was not uncommon. For 
three straight days, tortured continually 
by Cass’s mocking ‘ ‘Show some guts!” he 
spent half the time in water. He had for- 
gotten his own person: al fortunes, almost 
forgotten Josie. He’d show this bl: ankety 
blank Cass what he could do and after 
he’d shown him he’d beat him to death. 
Sometimes it seemed to Jerry that there 
were but two things which kept him from 
murdering the director. One was Josie’s 
nightly long- distance call. He could not 
afford to call her. Sometimes he almost 
sobbed over the ’phone from emotional 
strain and physical weariness. Her never- 
failing confidence in him, which he knew 
unfounded, was hard to bear; but 
somehow her voice soothed him his 
mother’s had once done. He was waging 
a desperate, losing battle, but he would 
never give Cass the satisfaction of quit- 
tin 


was 


The other person who was able to quiet 
and make him feel better was “Big 
otherwise Mr. Barney O’Shea. 
was the tall gangling red-headed 

man whose clean-cut face was 
ilways smiling and whose voice was al- 
ways soft, with a laugh init. Night after 
ght, waiting for Josie’s call, Jerry would 
sit in ‘Barney’ s room at the hotel. 

“Don’t worry—you're all right in the 
p! cture,” Barney would tell him, a pecu- 
: ar glint in his sm ling eves. “Come on, 
big boy! You’re tired and it’s nine-thirty. 
Have a horn you go? Into the 
feathers for and get some 
S eep.” 

Which Jerry always did. He felt no 
desire to go on the parties which the 
town was always willing to give. He 
lived, breathed and ate “Airmen All” and 
hatred for its ee His face grew 
thinner, his eyes more d eep-set and there 
were deepening shadows in them. He 
felt semetimes as if he could not wait for 
the next day’s work—perhaps then he 
would show that bitter-tongued Cass 
something. He had no time to be sorry 
for himself. He had two other interests 
in life, besides Josie. 

He scarcely realized, though, how work 
had dulled the ache for her until one 
night, after three months of continuous 
fying, she said over the ‘phone: 

hear you're doing wonderfully, 
we, 

“Don’t depend on that,” he told her, 
and for a moment after he had hung up 
the receiver he was aware of a terrible 
sense of de pression. 

He couldn’t tell her the real truth— 
that he was a failure in Cass’s eyes. Two 
minutes later, however, as he was talking 
with Barney about the subject which 
filled their mental horizons, he had almost 
forgotten Josie. “Airmen All” was the 
only real thing in life—plus hatred. Often 
he hated the picture, too, and it seemed in- 
conceivable that it would ever be com- 
pleted. 


him 
Osh,” 

Barney 
publicity 


before 
you now 


“GOP, I'll be glad when the flying is 
over, if it ever is!” he said to Bar- 
ney the next morning as they drove out to 
Donovan Field together. “I’m deaf now. 
Lord, will this flying never end?” 

“We're just about at the finale now,” | 
the tall Irishman assured him. “All the 
dog-fight shots are o.k., I think now and 
the ground-war shots too. A few close- 
ups left. Then you'll have a rest-—and 
you sure need it.” 

“Uh-huh!” mumbled Jerry. 

As always, he had awakened that 
morning just as tired as when he had gone 

bed. His mind just would not stop 
working. He sat staring straight ahead 
as the car turned into the field and sped 
toward the mile-long row of white hangars 
which edged the two-mile-square expanse 
of grass. On the line a dozen ships were 
warming up. 

“We fly today 
self. ; 

They got out of the car in the midst of a 
swarm of busy people. Still camera-men 
were snapping shots that would be used 
for advertising. Cass was standing to 
one side with his three assistants and 
the script man, poring over the con 
tinuity. 

He looked up as Jerry passed him. | 
Jerry’s eyes stared their hate and his| 
lips formed a soundless insult. Cass’s 
thin mouth widened into a sneer and he 
whispered a return epithet under his 
breath. Then aloud he said: 

“C’mere, Josephine. You go up alone 
in a few minutes. Can’t have anybody 
pilot you on account of the way we've 
set the cameras. You'll have to direct 
yourself. It'll be chance to use both 
of your expressions. Use number one, 
just natural dumbness, when you're flying | 
along in the c aptured German pli ine. 
Then an Allied airman is supposed to hop 
you, thinking you are a German. You 
fly along, twisting and turning, but not 
shooting back. Twist your face around 
as best you can in an attempt to show how 
bad and helpless you feel. After one 
minute of this you jump in your seat, 
grab your chest with a handful of red 
aint that’ll be in your ship and take your 
one 4 off the controls. ros the ship go | 
down, out of control, to within a thousand 
feet of the ground. You're just uncon. | 
scious then. Close your eyes. I doubt | 
whether you've got the guts to let your | 
ship flop’ down like that, but I’ll waste | 
time enough to give you a chance before | 
I send upa ee with you.” 

All Jerry’s dull weariness had vanished, 
as alway s,in the presence of his tormentor. 
He was tremb ling in fact and every word 

was like a blow on raw flesh. As Cass 
went over and over his directions with 
Billy, his pilot and the camera-men one 
of his leading men was dreaming of how 
sweet it would be to have his fingers 
around the director’s neck. 

“T’ll show him my two expressions! re 
he raved to himself for the fiftieth tim« 
as he walked toward the trim two-seater | 
which he was to fly alone. 


all right,” he told him 


T was a two-seated fighter type, short 

and stubby and with small wings spread. 
It was powered with a four-hundred-and 
fifty horse-power Liberty motor. Two| 
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Test your Ability 


If you like to draw, let your talent 
make your fortune. Opportunities in 
this field have never been better. Pub- 
lishers buy millions of dollars worth 
of illustrations every year. Complete 
the above drawing. Send it to us for 
criticism, 

Many Artists Earn $500.00 a Month 


Increased advertising campaigns i: 
magazines and newspapers. have 
swelled the demand for artists. Many 
beginners triple their salary after a 
comparatively short time of Federal 
Training. J. F. Clymer writes us that 
he received $50.00 for one drawing. 
Art Nelson is now making $75.00 a 
week. Herschal Logan says that he 
has doubled his salary. 

The Federal Course includes illus- 
trating, cartooning, lettering, poster 
designing, window card illustrating, 
etc. It’s easy to learn the “Federal 
Way.” Instructions in each subject 
are written by a specialist in his art. 
No other school can offer a course so 
complete, by such famous authors. 
Clare Briggs, Norman Rockwell, 
Neysa McMein, Sid Smith, Fontaire 
Fox and over fifty others contribut 
exclusive lessons and drawings espc- 
cially for the Federal Course. 

The high quality work Federal 
graduates do, keep them in constant 
demand by leading publishers and 
commercial organizations. Get in line 
today with other successful students. 


A Road To Bigger Things 


is the title of our illustrated booklet, 
which we will give free to every one 
who sends in a drawing for criticism. 
It tells about illustrating as a pro- 
fession and shows the work of artists 
and students. TEST YOUR ABIL- 
ITY. Complete the drawing above in 
pen or pencil. Fill out the coupon 
below and mail it with 

your drawing. Get this 

free criticism, TO- 

DAY. 


of Illustrating 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 


4078 Federal School Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send your free book, ‘‘A Road to Bigger 
Things,’’ together with criticism on my drawing 
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g as the plane fell off on a 
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Slowly the ship began to spin, nose 
th. He had not throttled 


toward the ear 
the motor fully. One foot was holding 
right rudder to make the spin tighter. 


Faster and faster the ship revolved and 
the subdued bellow of the motor was rising 
to a scream. The wires were singing a 
devil’s song and earth and sky were whirl- 
ing dizzily. 

One thousand feet, two thousand, the 
plane screwed its way downward. Now 
it was like a meteor, flashing through the 
sky. It was quivering in every strut and 
spar and the wires were wide blurs as the 
terrific airstream strummed on them and 
drew forth a shrill symphony which might 
have come from an be pate in Hell. 

Jerry’s own head was spinning. Still he 
lay there slumped in his seat, his ears 
ringing, his mouth tight and strained, 


his eyes closed. He felt the coolness of 


mist. They were going down through a 
cloud now. The breath was being torn 
from his nostrils. It seemed that the 


ship must go to pieces. Lacked guts, did 
he? He’d spin that ship until it fell 
apart like the one-hoss-shay. It had 
dropped six thousand feet already— 


UDDENLY it seemed that the universe 

had exploded. A tremendous crash 
threw him forward and the blood was 
streaming from his head as he sought to col- 
lect his scattered senses. The motor was 
racing, its roar now a scream. Automati- 
cally he cut it and his dazed eyes saw his 
own left wings crumpled back, the top one 
floating off into space. A hundred teet 


below him a tailless ship was nose-diying 


ind as he watched it uncomprehending 
1 man dived overboard and a parachute 
fluttered into sight 

Spinn ng out of the cloud, he had 
re ied with another ship. 

Reeling still from the force of that 
terrific blow, he loosened his belt. He 
must jump! His ship was sideslipping 


earthward now, the nose gradually sink- 
Ing into what would soon be a straight 
Wings on only one side . 


OF 


nose-dive. 





Fear almost paralyzed him. Never 
n his life had he made a parachute Jump. 
His head was going around dizzily. It 
seemed almost better to stay there . . . 

No, he couldn’t. Suddenly a wave of 
heat rolled back on him. Blue flame was 
playing over the motor. The linen on the 
wings was afire. He had to turn his face 
from the withering blast blown back from 
the red-hot motor. 

His hand was on his ripeord ring. Be- 
tween smoke and the air-stream he 
could scarcely breathe. Then his eyes 
caught the camera mounted back of the 
rear cockpit. It was still clicking 
away : 

“Great God, what a shot!” he thought 
stupidly and as he beat out a charring 
spot in his shirt he found himself in a 
heap on the floor of the rear cockpit. 

The ship was in a hall-cideciin, half 
dive, the undamaged wings thrust up 
ward. They were now a mass of flame. 
Most of it was blown upward, but enough 
came back on him to torture his face and 
bring the smell of burning leather t 
his. nostrils. Hanging on, his knees 
caught beneath the cowling as he kneeled 
on the rear seat, he tore at the film maga- 
zine of the camera. The air-stream swept 
his goggles around his head and the smoke 
was stinging his eyes and blinding him. 

He must be very close to the ground 
now. It seemed to be rushing up to hit 
nim. He thrust the magazine Ccath 
his coat. Blindly his hand sought the 
ripcord ring. He stood up and in a sec- 
ond the outlaw ship had flung him out into 
space as he pulled the aye 

He had clutched the film magazine with 
both hands and was hugging it to him as 
the twenty-foot silk umbrella flapped 
open. The shock of it bent him double. 
this pounding head could stand no more, 
it seemed, for that instant he lost con- 
sciousness. 


TOR did he regain it for three 
4‘ hours. He came to to find himself 
in the field hospital, Barney O’Shea and a 
nurse conversing in one corner. 

“Hello, Osh!” he said weakly. 
what the hell happened?” 

“Your chute dragged you and finally 
socked you against a tree!” grinned the 
press agent as he came toward the bed 
eagerly. “You are o.k. but you were out 
for the count.” 

“How about the fellow I hit?” 

“Right as rain. Got away clean. He 
had no business there—everybody knew 
we were shooting south of the field. 
Everything is dandle! How do you feel?” 

“Woozy. Say, how about the film? 
Did they get it?” 

O’Shea’s eyes glowed with such holy 
fire as only a press agent's orbs can hold 
when a great story stares him in the face. 

“Did they? I'll say! And perfect! 
The greatest shot a motion picture’s 
ever had and the greatest story te ever 
went over the A.P. wires! Herbert 
Everett got in from the coast about half 
an hour before it happened and he’s 
nuts about it. Everybody is. You’re—”" 

“Well, how’s the boy hero?” 

It was Cass. He strode in, pushing the 
nurse aside as though he hadn’t seen her. 
His haunted eyes” gleamed from their 


“Say, 
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sockets and he ran his hand through his | 


, ‘Suddenly. Jerry’s body tensed and - One.two -Its 800d for you 


there were thunder and lightning in his 


ig, ee Three. four-They all want more 


he snapped. “I didn’t get that film for 


eerie ci «dampen F Five. six -Itcomes in sticks 


And I'll get better faster if you get the 


gee atl widened in a mirth- Seven,eisht-The flavor’s Sreat 


less smile. He passed his hand across 


his furrowed forehead wearily. - ° ® 
“Sure!” he said in his husk of a voice. Nine ten —Say it ain — 
“But listen. I wasn’t going to tell you Cn 9 
until the end of the picture, but you've ) 
got the angle now. I wanted you for the WRIGLEYS 
picture in one way. I talked to DeRacca. ] 
| saw you leave the projection room. And Yi 
I knew you for A ie you were—a kid THE WRIGLEY R/GAMAROLE 
teeling sorry for himself. You thought ] 
you were oretty good when you got a 
contract. Reeetes teens just alark. You 
couldn’t act a lick and didn’t try. If you 
think I was going to have my picture 
spoiled by you you've got another think 
coming. You were just the type that 
needed to be kicked into being good. 
And I did it. I never believe in telling 
actors that they’re anything but rotten— 
but one good turn ‘deserves another. 
Hub Everett got in from the coast this 
morning and he says they think you're 
stealing the picture out there, just from 
the rushes.” 
He stopped and gulped a glass of water. 
His voice was no more than a hoarse 
whisper. 

“T’m going to keep on riding you when 
it’s necessary. But you've snapped out of 
the kid stuff enough now to be told that 
1 don’t hate you. I don’t give much of a 
damn about you especially, except that | 
like anybody with guts and minus a fat 
head. You showed that you belonged in 
pictures this morning.” 

He turned to go—and then whirled on 
the speechless Jerry. 

“I even primed Josie and told Barney | — = . . 
here to look after you nights,” he said, a . + ° 
wintry smile on that old-young face. This Is Every Woman S Opportunity 
“Well, how about it now? Shake, you 


old—" 
Gray tl t out his hand, a bewildered, ‘ 9 ‘ 
art ml: / 2 ‘a gig lacaaaa We Invite You to Join Our Rainbow Club—If you need 


faltering grin on his face. 
Extra Money for any Purpose you will be Welcome 


” 


“Sure, you cuckoo! 





Even if you are a busy mother you may take It may be that you are interested in adding 
care of your Rainbow Club work without to your Hope Chest or in purchasing a 
neglecting social and home duties or the babies trousseau. Perhaps you are a business girl 
anxious to increase the weekly salary—even 

All of you who are members of clubs. or college ~ 
a “shut-in” confined to room or chair, Our 

women interested in adding to a fund for the : > 
magazine work is possible for you all. Fill in 


benefit of your organization, will find in ; 2 
and mail coupon to Helen Willard to learn the 


our Club a congenial method of meeting your 


pledge. way to our Fairy Pot of Gold. 


Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me 
full information about your spare-time, money- 
making plan, without obligation to me. 
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street 
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‘There Is Naught But Courage 


! f w Heddon is skipper now an’ 

‘ i lave ft jump r st p t when 

Ly An’ I hope he paddles ye more 

t I've had the heart to do when ye've 
ied it 

Ahnee gasped It seemed that her 

turvy all in the flutter 


world went topsy 


ot an eyelid squirming back tightly 
sainst her father, she raised her pretty 
k small face n a frightened and 
nvystined stare 
Then, “I hate you!” she cried at Hed 
ind stamp her toot 


QHORTLY ifterwards they went to sea 
. n the AéAnee, and there, woman-like, 
withir 


She clung 


a week she love him 
t . Ss ’ him out, told him 4er 
fairy stories that she might seem the more 
| ng it ; sight and, with all the sin 
( ty of | that prattl s beyond its 
tar g, said that when she grew 

) WW rry nin 

H tor tather, prom- 
\ vi taken ata 
t \ 1 t ite 1a Ss. 
Ww vi vy, t g her, but 
to t it H n 
tor 1 


” L. 
. 
‘ | 
\ \W 
‘ 
1 
1 t, H 
B G t t \ t 
. plavf 
S slipp 
| \ wey }\ t tt 
| tt t he was rs 
t r what ne 
t t Ww I tt brown tace, 
N ) iugnter play is S$ ght 
t igh tn \ I ives abov i pool, 
W i \ i is such icn iS 
ta cou ) ice she ha 1O sorrows, 
rye \ ver, she hardly knew what 
pain was except when a knee was skinned 
is gt 8) ver th leck But 
trowned wn upon Heddon and her 
face was wrinkled with wobegone 
perplex ty Heddon put out an arm, 
circling her waist 
“What is it?) Stump your toe?”’ 
She shook her head sadly 
‘Messed up the chart-room? Going to 
( fess before I see it, eh?” 
ON, 
wel pO what’s wrong 
Yi ve me, Will: 
“Lots. But I'll sure spank you if you ve 
I t that chart-room 
| t. But vi vem 
| t you 
1) B ke \ ’ t 
\ I It Now t W t 
H 


Continued trom page 17 

“You won’t love Mary more than me?” 

“Never. Who's Mary?” 

“Daddy’s other girl. “She’s grown-up.” 

“Oh, I don’t like grown-ups as well as 
little girls. Can't spank ‘em as easily— 
though they need it as often!” 

Ahnee slapped at him but her smile was 
only half playful. Then: 

““She’s not as nice as me.” 

“I’m sure of it!” 

“But Nara says you'll love her.” 

“Nara’s a chump.” 

“T slapped her, ‘n she said that! 
pulled her hair. "N I bit her too!” 

“Cannibal!” 

“T ain't!” 

“You're what?” 








Yes 

Nar rd Daddy say t \y h 
| t Mary I'd like for her ar 
\\ t t N ra savs that rt ins 

y that Mary 

Nar vad guess 

Y Ww t love her more than me? 
You won't, w \ 

“Never 

Ahnee threw her arms about his neck, 
uit her fac against his, squeezed as 


I 


ghtly as she could and kissed him tn the 


soft rapture of a child that was grateful 
to have been made happy. Then with 
hovering stare she gazed searchingly into 
his face. 

Nara, punishing her for bad manners, 
had smiled like a wise woman prophesying 
and said: “He will love Mary, not you. 


She is a good girl. The Cap'n wants him 
for a son, and you are wicked.” 

“Will?” 

“Yes?” 

“Am I[ a bad girl?” 

“Terrible.” 

“T’m not!” + 

“Ay-eiah,” Heddon explained, “is a 
good girl. She never slaps anybody. Or 
bites. She moves slow and gracefully. Or 
sits and lets Old Jimmie worship her.” 

“I’ve seen her jump ’n I pinch her!” 

“See here, be bad as you like but don’t 
hurt anybody Understand?” 

She nodded slowly, pretending to un- 
derstand and ran her hands softly over 
his cheeks. Whether it was the whisper- 
ng of instinct that told the child men are 
ler the caress or whether her 
touch the man she 
that 


fingers ached t 


} , " 
ovead, ony tn WIS¢ angel 


writes 





When she had gone Heddon lay half 
amused and a little doubtful, wondering 
whether there was design in Captain 
Pawley’s frequent reference to Mary — 
“her that’s with the nuns.” 


URING the night hours in fair 

weather Captain Pawley’s talk 
with Heddon became more and more in- 
timate and he spoke in a way that some- 
what laid bare the secret places of his 
heart. 

He told Heddon of his boyhood. His 
father, the foreman on a Fijian planta- 
tion, had sent him to sea with one Salen 
Powell, blackbirder for the plantation, 
a shrewd old ruffan who for many years 
had played the game of snatch-and-run 
with British slave-chasers off the Gold 
and Ivory Coast, driving between Africa 
and the Brazilian market the fastest 
schooners men could build. The game 
grew too hot, so he came into the South 
Seas. 

Pawley had rather an affectionate re 
membrance of the brutal old scoundrel, 


who had taught him good seamanship 
and other things of value The Yankee, 
like many a more worthy schoolmaster 


with less stubborn boys, had flogged him 
nto a study of letters and figure S, Saying: 


“If ve can’t read an’ write an’ figger, 
j , 7 , ; 
Sé n, all yore life you hev to take other 





men’s words t’r what's on paper—an 


here worid s chock-a b] } with | ars. 
Neow you git busy an’ do them sums or 
Ill skin the livin’ tar out of y 


Many times the fierce old Yankee paced 
the deck with his eye peeled for the first 
glimmer of an excuse to Jump down the 
throat of some trouble-maker among the 
crew, and as he paced to and fro he made 
the short-legged bulky cabin boy trot at 
his side back and forth and repeat the 
multiplication table that in manhood he 
might be more capably on guard against 
liars. ‘ 

Pawley afterwards became shipmates 
with the Scotchman McIntyre, now Old 
Mac, to be, perhaps, Sir Harry—knighted 
for empire-building. Even then he had 
had wool and land on his mind and tried 
to persuade young Pawley to make the 
venture with him. Both also were for a 
time on a ship with Yakes as mate. 

“Bravest man I ever saw, Yakes. 
Dangerous too. Still is. We saw things he 
done. Heard of others. He’s just like he 
was then. Says nothin’ but sees all.” 

After going into partnership with 
Rabancha, Pawley took over a struggling, 
dilapidated plantation on the island of 
Latuoa and within a few years made it 
one of the show places of the South Seas. 
It was given the name of Fale Langa and 
became in a way the most valuable P. 
& R. property. ‘Though its profits were 
less than those of other holdings, it was 
so beautiful, so well cultivated, that often 
men whom Rabancha brought out as 
guests wanted shares in the company or 
bought land of the company that they 
planters, have gardens brighter 


might be | 
than a northern hothouse, hedgerows of 
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gardenias, graveled paths and weeded 
lawns, swarms of black laborers moving 
about in the shadows of endless coconut 
groves—and estimate each tree at the 
profit of a shilling a year. 

“My little girl Mary was near-raised 
by a French lady there,” he said. 

When about fourteen—Pawley could 
not recall within two or three years the 
age of any of his family—Mary was still 
under the care of the French “lady” whose 
husband was a neighboring and successful 
pli unter. The French “lady” was a rather 
dainty woman for the islands and taught 
Mary while very young many things 
about dress, appearance and manners 
that the child would perhaps have been 
the ong for never having learned. 

When Captain Pawley was at Fale 
Langa Mary would come to visit him. 
Even then he must have seemed to her 
very little like a father for she saw him 
selc fom and, though she did greatly love 
the tiny brown doll Ahnee and did not dis- 
like A y-eiah, Mary simply would not par- 
don the second Mrs. Pawley for having 
become her father’s wife. 

The truth was that Captain Pawley 
married the one sister and practic ally 
adopted the other largely because he was 
sorry for them. They were beautiful, 
they had been c: arefully raised, but after 
their French father died, Pawley, who 
knew the way of the ‘cl inds as well as any 
man, knew that these beautiful gentle 
girls, for no other reason than because 
they were half native, were almost sure to 
be abused and corrupted. 

One day while Pawley was at 
Langa Rabancha arrived with 
all gentlemen with money to invest. 

The afternoon of their arrival Pawley 
chanced to come upon them, all of them, 
gathered about his daughter on the ver- 
anda Fine gentlemen they looked, 
smiling and chatting in the manner of 
cultured men. They seemed to find Mary 
charming. She had her Australian 
mother’s glowing hair, lively tongue and 
eagerness to ple ase—at least to ple ase 
men. And the French “lady” had taught 
her a certain pique ant daintiness. Pawley 
felt proud of her because she looked so 
nez of grown and was so pretty. 

He said to himself, “Maybe some day 
some such man as one o’ these ’Il marry 
her.” 

Late that afternoon Mary was returned 
to the French woman with whom she lived 
and Mrs. Pawley, Ay-eiah, the baby and 
nurse retired to a remote bungalow be- 
cause Rabancha was giving a dinner to 
his guests that they might know the de- 
lights that waited upon South Sea 
planters. 

Rabancha this night, as often when his 
guests were men only, had the prettiest 
and naughtiest girls of the town’s seaward 
quarter ‘brought out to Fale Langa 
which meant “Paradise on Earth.” 

Men of the north, rich tourists 
speculators in Rabancha’s enterprises had 
curiosity then, as now, about the native 
and wiggle; much the same on all 
sl; ands though c alled | by many 


Fale 


guests, 


and 


lance 
cles 
Polynesian i 
names 

The girls were 
but this 
iment, 


dark; 
t of 


brought out after 


was a gesture of ce 


and so under 


conce 


ingly by the tolerant French town. The 

girls in their gayest flowers and flower 
Colawad clothes, as they rode in the car 
riage, sang, laughed and chattered, mak 
ing much noise so that the town might be 
aware of their going. 

The next morning when daylight came 
in at the windows and made the |: umplight 

yale as ghostly flames Rabancha, because 
= drank sparingly, and Pawley, because 
his head was strong, were the only sober 
persons among the banquet’s débris. 

Pawley, squat of build with thick legs 
wide apart, put a match to a fresh cigar 
and with bull necked peering gazed about 
the room. Had savage raiders stormed 
through and hurriedly passed on leaving 
the dead as they fell, the scene would 
have been about the same, for spilled 
wine had the color of blood and drunken 
postures the grotesque angles of death. 

“Gentlemen these——!” 

Pawley chose a word that seemed fitting 
rom among the most bitter that he knew 
and his oaths were dark with blas 
phemy. 

At that moment he knew a fear unlike 
any he had ever known; a mental fear, 
for he knew nothing of physical tea 
He knew what hz uppened to native sid, 
the more certainly if they were pretty. 
He had never before realized that some 
thing of the same kind might possibly 
happen to a white girl, protected even as 
he thought his own daughter was pro 
tected. Rabancha often came to Fale 
Langa with just such guests as these when 
Pawley was at sea or on other islands 
And these were the same fine polite gentle 
men that had most pleasantly surrounded 
his daughter. Drunken and with laughter 
they had shouted words of a kind that the 
coarse and toughened Pawley would not 
have repeated among his foul-mouthed 
overseers. 

As he now looked down 
fallen men he thought: 

“Some day may 
these—or not marry!” 

He said aloud: “I never saw a worse 
lot!” 

Rabancha, standing, was cracking a 
walnut under the heel of his palm on the 
table. He shrugged his shoulders, munched 
the kernel and said with indifference: 

“They asked for it. They got it. 
They'll never forget it.” 

Rabancha threw a nut hull toward a 
gray-haired man who lay face upward 
with studs gleaming in a plaited shirt- 
front. The empty hull swayed erratically 
in falling and missed the mz - Rabancha 
took an unbroken nut and with poised 
aim of uplifted arm threw again. 

“There! Him, that old one. He asked 
me in San Francisco for a good time if he 
came. He’s had it.” 

Rabancha seemed just a little 
and there was, almost impalpab ly, a sug 
gestion of the wiser man’s contempt for 
fools. However, he gave explanati on and 
absolution in the words: 

“But they like * 

“Nick, you know what I’ve 
do with Mary?” Pawley asked, putting 
his big hands to the back of a chair, lifting 
a foot to its round as he bent forward 

entiv, staring at Rabancha. \ h ilf 
fore Pawley’s thoughts of what 


upon these 


she marry one like 


decided to 


minute b 


97 
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He, 
and 
was 


n irply. 

d men may 
in most because he 
id the thick spade beard 

it such mockery at 
ople qu as if he found zest in secretly, 
But his words 


oblique 


nlessly, stabbing them 
lit in a way that aroused suspicion that 
, with a hurt air of reproac htulness and 
leprecatingly, might have been utterly 
sunderstood—how could anyone think 
such a thing of him? 
“I'm going to take her to Wallis Island. 
o the 
“Eh? 
hy a“ 
“She's 


nuns there.” 


The dev |! Ho! You! God! 


most Religion’s good 


grown. 
YT wi 
“A lot of does them if 
Rabancha stopped He did not care to 
ke tl hance of angering Pawley; but 
and . 
r toward 


men 
good it 


an 


selessly again again 


glancin 
! 


ntempt 
: y downcast 
had taken his 

where th 
Tahit ss 
later a convent 


had es 


imong natives, 


, Thougn Heaven s not 


that 
qu illy 


rested 


tv, thougn 
within his 
n the 


nN 


| rancisco 


CHAPTER III 

A! DAWN one gusty morning Heddon 
4 saw W out of the sea like 
a dim cloud and as the schooner ap 
proached it showed a mountainous back- 
bone, furred and woody with jungle 
growth. In the shadows of that growth 
small armies of captive blacks, mostly 
bought or stolen from far-off islands, 
worked under the lash and guns of over 
seers; for the most part toughened men, 
grayed with wandering, lazy and cruel. 

The political influence throughout the 
entire group to which Woako belonged 
was French and, though the French spite 
fully hampered English development, 
planters, depending on blackbirders for 
tbor, preferred French laxity to British 
indignation. A group of indignant mis- 
sionaries were trying to coax, shock or 
bully British statesmen into taking a more 
decisive interest in Woako. However, 
English-speaking missionaries have al- 
ways been querulously averse to having 
blacks worship God in French. 

Woako was a very large island. The 
grubbing, hewing and planting had dis- 
turbed the jungle hardly more than 
numerous colonies of ants disturb a wheat 
field and the P. & R. holdings were quite 
remote from other pre ysperously developed 


iko rise 


communities. 

[here was a rather large town near the 
beach of a pretty harbor known on French 
maps as Port Joug, supposedly because it 
have an outline like the 
cen yoke. On English maps it 
named Vincent Bay. Excepting in 
th mmediate vicinity of Port Joug, 
which was pretty and healthy with high 
lands behind the town and a stirring sea 
Woako was thought rather a 
dangerous place to live. Not only were 
the blacks, if no longer warlike, at least 
yet so thoroughly treacherous that most 
white men, if at all remote in the bush, 
put their buildings within walled com 
pounds and kept arms at hand; but more 
evil than the natives, excepting possibly 
the prowling bushmen that came slither 
ing down mountain trails to find a white 
man’s head, were malaria and dysentery 
and ulcerous that often followed 
scratches, as if the very soil were poisonous. 

Heddon had been at Woako many 
times but never a mile, perhaps never a 
quarter of a mile, inland. His work had 
been with the sea, with the trade and 
barter that off shore; and never, 
W it an impulse of re luctance, did he 
jungle, any for he 
hated it as he hated city slums 

The dhnee did not make for Port Joug, 
but went far up along the coast where the 
P. & R. Company many years before had 
| land with gin and muskets. 
do this Captain Pawley had con 

a group of Frenchmen, taking 
the ais 


10 could 


was thought to 
bow of ar 


was 


bre eae. 


sores 


came 


ro into the jungle, 


rgfnafiyv ia? 


as to evaat 
+ ' 

esome mn 

He 

change 


cut 


These 
stretched, like Dido’s bullock hide, to 
cover all the land that was wanted. When 
this transaction with the natives had re 
ceived official recognition the French 
partners had taken the price Pawley had 
promised and, somewhat secretly, had 
resold to the P. & R. Company that part 
of the land which it wanted. 

However, that crafty Yankee, Bledscoe, 
once the intimate associate of Rabancha, 
now saw, or thought he did, a way to re- 
establish the original French partnership 
in what had become a large and flourish- 
ing plantation. 

English planters on French land were 
likely to be sadly puzzled by title com- 
plications; as, for instance, when Stewart 
of Tahiti failed in the early seventies the 
great and princely plantation went back 
into jungle growth because the French 
government would not permit the credi- 
tors, who had sunk quite a million dollars 
in the plantation, to take over the land 
titles. 

Captain Pawley was, however, more 
exasperated than troubled by Bledscoe’s 
menace. He did not believe there was the 
least danger of the Woako title being 
affected. 

His superintendent, Hamill, who seemed 
able to do anything that he wanted to do, 
had himself surveyed the property, estab- 
lished the boundaries, arranged the agree- 
ment. The records were in Rabancha’s 
office at Sy dney. 

Hamill’s ability was quite as great as 
his personality was disagreeable. Em- 
ployees hated him. Hamill knew this and 
seemed pleased, as if the dislike, even 
hatred, of his men were a compliment. 
He took no precautions whatsoever and 


—_— of paper had then been 


went about unarmed. 

Among the company’s men, for the 
most part half-broken, hard-bitten, often 
drunk, frequently jolly but readily quar- 
relsome men, it was almost a formula for 
someone to say, “Thinks hisself God-a// 
mighty,” and be answered with, “Far as 


the Company’s land extends, he 1s. 

Yet Hamill knew his work and was 
never suspected of cowardice. In the 
earlier days before the natives were well 
tamed he would lead those men who had 
made secret threats against him off 
through the jungle, up narrow mountain 
trails and at dawn attack and burn some 
troublesome native village. There was 
something about his disagreeable person 
ality that made men willing to follow him 
into danger: also to remain in his employ. 
The wages were high, the food was the 
best, the Company’s store-prices were 
lower (for white men) than other planta- 
tion stores. 


OON after Heddon Woako rise 

out of the dawn Captain Pawley, 
with hurried hobbling and thump of cane 
which somewhat stayed his footing 
against the lurc h of the dec k, came out 
with his glass. He balanced himself on 
his sound leg and swept the dark bushy 
as if from signs there he hoped to 


saw 


shore 
tell how the work was going on miles back 
in the jungle. The curve of his heavy 
cane was hooked into his beit to be ready 
was steadied 


at hand and the telescope 


against a back-stay. 
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Yakes now took the wheel to put the 
schooner in and, except that he knew 
what he was about, it would have been a 
reckless maneuver. The entrance was 
narrow, but the stormy beat of tide and 
the outflow of a river that was big enough 
to make its freshness felt through ‘the wide 
bay kept the mouth free of coral. Yakes 
followed a channel lying within an easy 
stone’s throw of rocks that boiled in foam 
and went in on a tack that made it seem 
the dhnee was about to be wilfully cast 
away. 

The village natives, liking the excite- 
ment of welcoming any ship, ran down to 
the beach and pulled their canoes into 
the water. 

In the morning’s sun it was much as 
though the dark “paddles splashed liquid 
silver and dripped jewels. 

The canoes were mostly dugouts with 
outriggers and looked much like lop-sided 
waterbugs big enough to carry men. The 
men’s bodies were squatty but muscular, 
well-shaped, strongly built; their faces 
made Heddon think of monkeys that had 
put on frizzled wigs, many bleached to a 
dirty red. They had been tamed to a 
servile humbleness. 

“Will,” said C: uptain. Pawley, pointing 
at a canoe then sweeping the cane’s tip 
toward the bushy shore, “first time I come 

here, thirty year ago, we let only one 
canoe at a time alongside an’ traded 
through the meshes of a_boarding-net, 
while men with muskets manned the 
maintop. They were a bad lot! Now,” 
he said with satisfaction, “look at ’em!” 

Krom the anchorage there was a de- 
ceptive view of the Company’s operations; 
deceptive because the shore line gave but 
little indication of the battle that was 
going on in this remote part of the world 
with the stubbornest foe that mankind 
has never wholly conquered. The jungle 
subdued; it 1s unceasingly re- 
From Indo-China to Peru it has 
sunk its fang-like into foundations 
and smothered under its foliage the for- 
tresses and temples of populous stone- 
built cities that once seemed, if ever the 
work of man can seem, to have conquered 
the jungle. Forests of the temperate and 
cold lands, if cut down, may perish utterly 
and leave the eventual barrenness of the 
country to drive out the invaders; but the 
jungle fights back and where there has 
been a jungle there will again be 


may be 
Lolft 

belllous. 
roots 


once 
jungle. 

The near-by village was concealed from 
the beach by a dense growth threaded 
with paths where generations of natives, 
going back and forth in single file, had un- 
consciously stamped down and with 
shoulders and arms brushed away, shoots 
and tendrils that would soon have woven 
an impenetrable network; but the com- 
yany road, from beach to storerooms, 
1ad been hewn to a wagon’s breadth and 
here many men might walk abreast, and 
did, followed often by a lone armed white. 
This roadway, strewn with broken 
trampled brush, in many places overlaid 
carefully with logs that bullocks and 
wagons might pass through the rains 
without bogging down, was, contrasted 
with the native foot paths, a significant 
symbol of the white man’s domi- 
nance. 


but felt a 
about saw 


EDDON heard 
presence and 
Ay-eiah beside him. 
Her body had a childlike slimness. 
wore a paren, in the T 
flowered silk and its ends were tucked 
into folds. The silk rippled and fluttered 
in the breeze as if with ate whispering. 
She liked the comfort of these garments. 
It was strangely unlike an isl: und woman 
not to pine for Sy dney fashions, especially 
when a little coaxing and some insistence 
would have given her corsets, long skirts, 
tight hard shoes and floppy hats. She 
did use a scented face powder, too much 
of it at times, and Ahnee often dipped 
heavily into the box and looked as if she 
had fallen (so Heddon told her) into a tub 
of flour. 

Ay-eiah’s eyes were pretty and in- 
scrutable; she was placid as a doll, though 
Heddon at times had heard her laugh 
when she was alone with Ahnee or Nara. 
He rather suspected that more went on 
behind that little sepia mask of a face 
than any mere man could guess, but she 
seemed humbly resigned to Captain 
Pawley’s will or wish. 

Now by Heddon’s side, lifting 
slim arm that glided out from the 
fold, she pointed, asking: 

“You lak it, you think, 
Langa?” ; 

The question was ironic. 
was rather like Eden is supposed 


been. 


no step 
looking 


She 


i bare 


silken 
so well as Fale 


Fale Langa 
to have 


Captain Pawley with heavy lurch and 
thump of cane came near them. 

m goin’ to bre akfast, * he said. 

He enjoyed big meals and though 
crippled now he took much exercise and 
breathed deeply of salt air. Ay-eiah ate 
very little 
breakfasts that Pawley required. 

“I’m goin’ to breakfast. That store 
keeper Madison’’—he _ pronounced 
Madson—‘*’I] be out here soon He al 
ways comes first thing. Keep him on 
deck till I’m through. He’s all right 
but not for breakfast.” : 

Pawley laughed. 
shoulder carele ssly, then put the tel escope 
into sn r hand saying: 

ou like to squint through this.” 

Wien Captain Pawley had left 
Ay-eiah looked up at Heddon 
ders were as high as her 
inquired: 

“Madson, you will lak ’im, you think?” 

“Do you lak him?” 
“Me? W’at have I to do wis lak or dis 


s) 


lak of men here? 

“Equivocal,”” said Heddon. 

She stared with mild interest, not un- 
derstanding in the least what he meant. 

“But to make an offhand guess,”” Hed 

don said, 
him for breakfast I doubt whether I'll | 
find him much like a long-lost brother. 
W hy do you ask? 

“To hear w’at you’ud say. 
“Prevaricator!” 
OF Me? Is 
» be?” 
ae be. All women are.” 

She smiled faintly. Her calm watch- 
fulness of his face was as if she expected to 
see, sooner or later, whatever it was that 
she was looking for. 


his shoul 
head and 


’At’s all.” 


‘ : : 
at a nice something 
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and nurses, does not actually stop perspiration 
—it destroys the odor and diverts the perspi- 
ration to parts of the body where there is 
better evaporation. 
NONSPI has more than a million users. It 
is an old, tried, dependable remedy, used 
the year around—spring, summer, fall and 
winter by fastidious women everywhere. It 
keeps their underarms dry and odorless and 
protects their clothes from ruinous perspi- 
ration stains. 
Try NONSPI! Purchase a bottle 
at your toilet goods dealer or drug- 
gist for 50c (several month’s supply) 
or if you prefer 


Accept our 10 cent Trial Offer 
(several weeks supply). 
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f searching from one art 
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Rather 


! out 

Heddor thought, 

ss about the 

if urn tie glass to Ay-eiah 

Another tellow’s just coming off 
if VMladison 
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scanned 


i | for some moments, then: 


ldon said something and 
Av-eiah had gone 

tim dly, 
ming up the sea 


but 
unskilfully leav 
ind ct 


“" uc kless 


lon thought 


we ll off, 


nued to stand 
Ip ng hand 

ov reached the deck. He 
Heddon had 


very young with a kind 


r than 
ss in his tace 
LI , °° 
sickly girl than a man, 
himself 
| 
nervously 
SUSpIK 
to hav 
strenoth 
s slight shoulders 


that, 


i kind 


Pawley?” 
nflection in 
ng ¢ aptain 


1 hin 


The be v's 
stay. 
n. “A man 


rino te 


Sagree 


movement, and her 


able to have wet feet. But otherwise our 
voyage was not marred.” 

The boy smiled shyly as if he did not 
mind being teased, then: 

“IT am R-Robert Meredith.” 

Heddon nodded. He supposed that 
Meredith was some minor clerk—at least 
he had ink on his fingers—and was tired 
of Woako - 

Seemingly determined 
mined, Meredith set his 
rigidly as he said: 

“And I m-must see Captain Pawley!” 

“Had enough of it here, eh? Want to 


deter- 
face 


to be 
delicate 


go home 

Phe question struck fire beneath Mere 
His 
st soft but angrily in earnest: 

“Her No! We won't leave! We 
will stay ind tell o 
“Wi Who?” 
“My Uncle and I 
know—l 
how 


dith’s hesitant shyness voice was 


He wants Captain 
tell 
mistreated! 


Pawley to have come to 
Captain h 
It’s iwtul!”’ 

Heddon, knowing 
f oaths 


natives are 
that Pawley’s blast 

devastating, 
sympathet cally at the boy 
something about him appealingly 


grinned 
the re 


would be 
because 
was 
shy, gentle and, since he had come to tace 
the stormy Capta n, also audacious 

“Missionarie S, ¢ h?” 

“My And I—yes, I am, too, 

a way, I suppose It’s horrible here!” 

“Why didn’t your uncle come too? 
Why send yod alone?” 

“Oh, he’s very old and has 
matism, I think It 
Right now he can _ hardly 
works just the same! I have come to ask 
Captain Pawley to come to see him so—” 

“Don't do it, youngster,”” said Heddon, 
putting his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
The boy stared with a rather trembling 
surprise but did not back away “Let 
Captain Pawley alone—at least today. 
He’s got troubles enough. And what's a 
lad like you doing here—missionary? 
You don’t look that much the fool!” 

Meredith’s face was set tor a moment in 
offended perplexity, then he blushed and 
smiled timidly. Heddon’s were 
rough but the tone was friendly with a 


trace 


uncle ts 


it’s rheu 


and 
move 


comes goes. 
but 


words 


ot well-wishing and a hint of under 
how miserable any 

person this jungle 
His manner was different from that of the 
visited the village and if they 
caught sight of young Meredith taunted 


sensitive 
village. 


standing 


must be in 
men who 


him coarse ly 

beastly here—what men do!” 
said Heddon. “It always is— 
whatever they do ‘ 

\ strange timidly hopeful expression 
nto Meredith’s dark-blue eyes, 
signifying the eager thought that perhaps 
this tall broad hard-fearured man, who 
seemed half kindly and a little humorous, 
was not like other Company men. 

“Will you tell me who you are?” 

“He ldon - 

“And you 
pany . 

“I’m Captain Pawley’s skipper. Any 
is a bad time for a missionary to get 
him, but—see heye, youngster, if 
*s an old man knocked out with 

And 
What 


Sutitz 
“Ave,” 


some men, 


came 


you work for the Com- 


tim 
near 
your unci 
rheumatism what’s he doing here? 


you—this is no place for you. 
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the devil do you care about the souls of 
these black monkeys? You may think 
you ought to but you know you don’t. 
Do you?” 

A startled expression flashed in the 
boy’s face. It may have been because 
Heddon’s phrasing was rough or because 
his guess was too accurate to be acknowl- 
edged. 

“Oh! But you see my uncle is really 

languages, you know. He wanted to 
study Woako dialects. And he has found 

it 1s beastly! He feels that Captain 
Pawley can’t possibly know!” 

“Languages?” Heddon asked, evading 
the labor abuses. 

“Yes. You see there are Hebrew roots 
in island dialects. My uncle—the Lost 
Tribe—Israel, you know. It is fascinat- 
ing for him. He knows so much. And 
the orchids here Oh!” 

Heddon had thought himself familiar 
with some phase of every form of island 
madness but this was new. To care 
about cannibal languages seemed to him 
quite as unintelligent as to care about 
their souls. A search for Hebrew roots in 
these dialects must have a shimmer of 
lunacy in it, but respectable lunacy. 
Fools could not play with that sort of 
folly. It required education. 

Heddon knew just two words of 
Hebrew, both names of God, that had 
somehow lodged in a_brain’s. crack. 
Though knowing nothing of Hebrew nor 
more than a trader’s smattering of island 
dialects, he was nevertheless sure—as the 
unenlightened too often are—that this 
theory was utterly absurd. Yet he could 
yardon interest in Hebrew roots and the 
pes Tribe in a pious youth who gasped 
even as he spoke of the blazing flash of 
jungle orchids. 

Heddon knew nothing of Woako’s 
bush but he had elsewhere been far inland. 
In swarms, like living things poised at 
rest, he had found orchids in the stillness 
of the jungle’s darkened sanctuaries. 
They had nodded, hovering together as 
if whispering, the eldest to the younger, 
those secrets that beauty, everywhere the 
world over, knows and with which it mad 
dens men and draws them into unappeas- 
able searching of the far places of utmost 
wilderness. 


Al THAT moment Madison was 
+ leaving the canoe at the side of the 
Ahnee. He talked loudly and left the 
blacks in the canoe grinning. On board 
he shouted here and there with the cheer 
ful air of a man slightly aware of favoring 
people by his casual familiarity. He 
called to Yakes, whose pipe-stem was 
moving about like a pistol’s muzzle at 
the sailors that were lowering a boat 
Yakes gave him a look, nothing more 
To Heddon it seemed that this fellow 
talked largely to be overheard. 

“Ha!”” Madison said loudly, walking 
up to Meredith. “So here’s the boy 
parson, heh? Belly aches as much as 
ever, heh? Told you his troubles, heh?” 

Madison had never seen Heddon before 
but looked at him and expected an under 
standing grimace in mutual contempt ot 
the missionary 

“T’m Madison. 


plained. 


St yrekeeper,”’ he exX- 
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“Yes. Ay-eiah told me.” 

“Oh, yes! Where is she?” Madison 
asked eagerly and looked all about. “I’m 
like one of the family, you know.” 

“I didn’t know,” said Heddon. He 
turned his back on Madison to inquire 
further regarding a matter in which he 
had not the slightest interest: Hebrew 
roots in native dialects. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” 
derisively. 

“Possibly!” said Heddon. 

Young Meredith trembled. He felt 
the vibrant dislike between these two 
men and plainly saw that he was the 
cause. 

“See here, where’s Pawley?”’ Madison 
asked with authoritative intimacy. 

“Who?” 

“Pawley, I said.” 

“Ashore, Madison, you may call the 
Old Man what you damn well like. On 
this ship he’s Captain Pawley.” 

“Huh!” said Madison. Then: 
where is he?” 

“Who?” 

Madison choked. His pride was hurt in 
the mystification of why anybody should 
dislike him. He was a jolly good fellow, 
good-looking too. His angry answer was 
the rather common and witless one with 
which a certain type of men think they are 
the better of a disagreeable 


“ Well, 


getting 
situation. 

“Oh, go to hell!” he said and walked off. 

Heddon turned to young Meredith. 

“Now youngster, you'd better call up 
your canoe and strike out for the beach. 
You've made enough trouble for one day. 
I'll look you up myst lf soon. Learn more 
about roots and abuse of blacks.” 

Meredith was reluctant. He had come 
for a purpose. The purpose made him 
uneasy but he wanted to see it through. 
Yet Heddon had been friendly. Heddon’s 
rough words were the friendliest sounds 
that he had heard from anyone but the 
uncle on Woako. He wanted, gratefully, 
to please Heddon. He would have liked 
to take Heddon’s hand, hold it tightly for 
a long time and thank him. 

Heddon called the canoe alongside, 
pointed, said: 
“Good-by. 

two.” ‘ 

Meredith, though feeling that his ex- 
planation to his uncle as to why he had 
not seen Captain Pawley would sound a 
little cowardly, nevertheless left the ship. 

Heddon watched the canoe as it started 
off. He saw the boy turn and with a hand 
tilting up the floppy brim of the sunshade 
look toward him with a kind of staring 
hopefulness. Then with sudden embar- 
rassment the hat brim was pulled down 
and the boy faced about. 

“In skirts he’d pass for a girl,” said 
Heddon to himself wondering vaguely 
why he did not feel more dislike toward 
one that seemed so little like a man. 

This was possibly because, for the best 
of all good reasons, the “boy” seemed un 
manly; being really a shy, lonely but not 


unheroic girl. 

MAP Is YN smoked and gazed sea- 
4 ward. He had suddenly become 
uneasy through a disquieting —— 
“She hasn’t dared tell!” he reflected, 


See you ashore in a day or 


said Madison, 
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Th ist time the dAnee was at Woako 


me to the stor wanting net 


l nad « 
ting. He had taken her into the dim back 

Kom purpose ly She, he thought, must 
have known what was coming, but she 
came readily He had grabbed her. She 
neither resisted nor yielded but tn _ the 
noonday's twilight of the store’s back 
room stared at him That she had not 
struggled nor cried out seemed to him a 


woman's eager submission. 

Then a clerk and a grumbling heavy 
footed workman seeking files —‘not them 
tin said the growling workman, 
“but steel as will bite’—had come like 
itures, momentar ly 
doorway between 


things,” 
massive shadowy crt 
in silhouette 
the store and 
Madison had quickly pushed her to a 


at the wide 


storeroom 


box and she had sat quiet while he with 
a hammer had begun tearing open a box 
“Good tresh netting, he had said 
loudly 
Madison had halt-forgotten the inci 
dent but not the woman His clean 
white duck, the new shirt, th itness 
th veard a the large affability with 
‘ ve h com boa “ ill a 
part of ct that he had rememb 
A) 
Na is npu Wa t 
ea Pawley n it not believe 
it h t be m to doubt. He 
1 tn 1 that she fi be 
t \ H W t t ro DbaCK asho;r 
“ \ t t postpor ? ting 
P W , 4 wou Lye mor 
x t tit) { stand up lik 
ame ult 
Ts N Pawley appeared He moved 
with rap bat us hobb ry toward 
| 1 wh Wa tantly \ l by 
W snout 
Report of Pawleys niury had long be 
ich Woal but it shocked 
\1 son t Pawley a cripp! He in 
tantly reflected, however, that as a 
T pp tn m was now ve n | SS pl ising 
\W 
Mad pres l sympathy tor the 
Nothin’ much,” said Pawley. “‘How’s 
W k , 
“Cron 
“Ham 
“Up an ng, Captain 
“His way, s Pawley approvingly 
| Ho, Will” 
H ( to hin 
| Cap Hedd M son 
Ol B H on. M W 
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! W t t 1 S 
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“But vou acted friendly,” said Madison 


‘Of course. Why not? Came off to 
tell us how the company was abusing 
blacks. And by the way, Captain, the 


Bible tells that God pitched one of the 
Tribes of Israel into exile. Set ’em wan 
dering Been a great mystery as to where 
they went. He and his uncle think they've 
found a trace of 'em here. How’'ll you 
feel, Captain, to learn that like an 
Egyptian pharaoh you're abusing God’s 
Chosen—just because they’re sunburned?” 

Pawley chuckled. 

“Do you know what they're doin’?” 
Madison protested, raising his voice in- 
dignantly in a way that seemed to accuse 
Heddon of withholding facts. “They're 
making a long report of everything we do. 
It's going into missionary papers! Get’s 
published. It'll play the devil with our 
work!” 

“Then why have you an’ Hamill let ’em 


stay?” said Pawley glaring. 
CHAPTER IV 
\PTAIN PAWLEY, Madison and 
Heddon went ashore together. 
\s the boat came to the beach the 
blacks drew their oars inboard and 


jumped into the thigh-deep water. Heav 
ing, with loud cheerful shouts, they ran 
the bow tar up on the sand. 

Pawley lurched awkwardly, in spite of 
that he could do as he stepped 
bruskly struck awav Madison’s 
arm. To Pawley, sensitive as 
a shameful thing 


th b st 
out He 
extended 


if his crippled leg wer 


that could not be concealed, it was quite 
is if Madison had said: “I am a whole 
man You are not. Lean upon my 


strength.” The incident passed in silence 
ind so quickly that Madison with em 
hastiness glanced about and 


barrasse ad 


thought no one had noticed. 

Heddon sniffed. Less than a mile off 
the river spread its wide mouth into a 
manorove sw imp. It was on the old al 


bed of the river that the first plant 
ing had been made. With cutlass, hoe, 
ix and plough the invaders had hewn, 


luv 


burned and gouged their way farther and 
farther inland. The odor of the jungle 
did not pl ise Heddon’s nostrils. There 


id reptilian stink in the smell of 
rotting ind wood, of moist mold 
that gave the jungle soil its richness. He 
liked salt winds and the taste of spray and 
tated by jungle gloom and twisted 
pathways where a man had to stoop, peer, 
as if stealthily. 


was a fe 


leav es 


was irr 


crouch, move torward 

And all about, of course, everywhere over 
uncleared land, the thorn-tanged serpent 
of a cane-vine, known by many names 


and each a curse, crept stranglingly from 


tree to tree like an endless tangle of 
barbed rope, seeking, according to its 
nature, food and sun. In the jungle, on 


even the brightest, hottest days, though 
the beach shimmered with heat, there was 
only a ti ht gloom that deepened into 


tf heavy shadows where the 


tie ¢ rKkness ¢ 
st vol was most dense. 

H n had too little superstition to 
b ve, but too imaginative a nature not 
to ft that the jungle faid a dark=curs« 
upon wh r dwelt long in its shadows 
or up ts s 

Smell it! Smell it!” Pawley shouted 











and breathed deeply with a noise much 
as if si ping tea from a saucer. 

To him the stench of the jungle in- 
dicated fertility. Sprouted coconuts, each 
sunk in its small pit, sent roots sprawling 
and nibbling eagerly into soil rich with 
decay, spongy with moisture. 

“Best coconut land on earth!” said 
Pawley. ‘An’ out o’ the hurricane belt! 
Great, eh, Will?” 

“Smells like an open graveyard,” said 
Heddon. 

Much to Madison’s amazement, Cap- 
tain Pawley laughed. Madison felt 
abused in the realization that if he had 
made such a remark the Captain would 
have answered with short words and a 
glower. 

They walked up through the deep sand 
that lay sterile as a desert between the 
water and the jungle’s edge. In the 
loose sand Captain Pawley’s cane gave no 
support but sank deep at each thrust; his 
bobbing, difficult on firm ground, be- 
came pathetic in the crunching slippery 
sand, across which even Heddon and 
Madison, as they walked, leaned with 
unsteady balance. There were no car- 
riages on the plantation; nothing but 
wagons. Hamill used horses to ride; 
Pawley, though short of leg, had always 
walked. Now sweat dripped along his 
reddened cheeks, but the oe color on his 
face was largely shame. 

Where the roadway came to the sand 
they stopped and rested. Heddon gave 
the excuse for this by sitting down, taking 
off his shoes and shaking out the sand. — 

It was about a mile to the company 
headquarters. The road passed through 
a fringe of*jungle that had been left as a 
windbreak for the young trees between the 
plantation and the sea, then entered a 
seemingly endless grove of palms, a torest 
of young trees, slender, dark and clean 
of body as young naked brown virgins. 
All wore tossing plumage and were 
spaced some thirty feet from one another. 
They were five or six years old and would 
not come into full maturity for another 
ten years or more. 

Captain Pawley’s pride and all of the 
energy that he had were centered in the 
success of the Company. Men who had 
never seen him, because of his name and 
Rabancha’s had invested their money 
in the Company; which now meant, in 
effect, that these men had wagered that 
Captain Pawley would make a success of 
the Woako plantation. 

They passed close to a gang of ten or 
fifteen blacks with hoes spread out like 
a thin line of skirmishers as they moved 
through the grove without haste and 
without pausing, except that now and 
then some man stopped, took up a file and 
whetted the edge of his hoe. <A small 
dark man in big boots with a whip like a 


long tame snake across his shoulders 
strolled idly behind the gang and often 
leaned against a palm bole. His was 


tedious lazy work, the more so when the 


blacks were not sulking. When they were 
he might enliven the day by flogging a 
man or two. 

On the road Heddon took every excuse 
to go slowly and paus« freq ‘ntly. Cap 
tain Pawley knew why and, though h: 
would have resented the offer of a helping 
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hand, he was appreciative of the fact that 
Hedk fon was kicking at roadside weeds, 
wanting to know the name of this and 
that like a young botanist with a new 
note-book. He pulled twigs from bushes, 
saw birds, discovered a line of ants on the 
march, palmed a pebble that seemed to 
have come out of his shoe after he sat 
down and removed it. 

Presently at a distance, flickering 
through the shadows between the columns 
of the grove, they saw a woman on horse- 
back galloping. Had wizardry placed 
the figure ao ¢ limly seen but recogniz- 
able as a woman’s by the wisps of veil 
flying from the hat and the flowing skirt, 
her presence would not have been more 
unexpected to P: iwley. He stopped short, 
ifted his cane quite as if aiming with a 
long-barreled pistol and demanded: 

“Who the devil?” 

“Mrs. Bledscoe.”’ 

“Eh?” Pawley questioned. 

Madison hastily said: “She comes over 
here where she can ride. We've got good 
Nothing much but trails over 
there. Not safe for a woman to ride 
alone. Man brings her over almost every 
day. She rides alone for hours.” ; 

“It’s that Bledscoe,” Pawley, though 
telling nothing new, e xplained to Heddon, 
“that bought out the Frenchman, an’ 
now claims that in doing that he’s 
bought half interest in all this’—he 


waved his cane about, indicating the 


roads. 


groves. 
Heddon inquired: “Is 
nough, Mad to act as 
naking employees here want her husb: 

an owner? 

“Judge for yourself,” 

irly tone 
Mrs. Ble« 


was 


she pretty 
agent In 


ind 


ison, 


said Madison in a 
g along the 
vear and had pulled her 
trot. Madison stepped d 
her, hat hand. She drew the 
and stopped, looking inquiringly 
trom one to another of the dusty men. 

Mad with just a trace of embar- 
rassment, was saying: 

‘This is Captain Pawley, 
He just got in!” 
ignored Madison, his doffed hat, 
} and eagerness to be of service 

ready of agreeability 


“Ah, I’ve wanted much to 
meet you, Captain Pawley. As you see, 

I am quite a trespasser and in need of your 
But if we are to be enemies 
friendly Won’t 


iscoe, 


rall rae ng 


now 
to a 


ad, 
horse down 
toward 


ns 
lison, 


Mrs. Bled- 


scoe., 
She 

bow, smile 

nd with 
be 


smir 


yes! SO 


forgiveness. 
do let us be 
you?” 
Captain Pawley invited her to make 
he reelf at home on the Company’s land. 
Presently she rode on. Heddon never 
saw her again except at a distance, but 
he soon learned that Flora Bledscoe had 
put her rather worn charms to quite the 
use for which some women seem to think 
charms have been bestowed upon them. 


enemies! 


HE Company’s operations were 

costly. Little cost, however, had 
gone into the buildings since these were 
merely factitious symbols of prosperity. 

The laborers’ quarters were near the 
jungle’s edge and nearly all were new. 
Superintendent Hamill burned any hut 
wherein a man became sick with more 


than the belly-ache. The overseers’ 
barracks, well away from the jungle yet 
facing it as a frontier garrison looks to 
ward hostile country, was a i long house 
built by natives, native fashion, but with 
a covered open space the full length of the 
house. The grounds about the barracks 
had once been walled and the walls 
then enclosed the quarters of the Com 
pany officials, but, the natives having 
yeen “tamed,” the wall was removed and 
the Company officials established them- 
selves in a small colony on a hillside 
where at times the sea breeze fluttered 
pl: iintain leaves and shook from towering 
acacias a shower of gold about the heads 
and shoulders of weary idlers that dozed 
in the twilight and secretly thought of 
home. 

Hamill with two black servants lived 
apart from other men. This isolation 
increased the likelihood that he would 
some day be murdered, but it was the 
opinion of the Company’s cranky cross 
eyed doctor that other people meditated, 
more than Hamill, about that likelihood 

Once he was shot at trom the dark as 
his form passed between doorway and 
lamp. \ frightened house boy ran for 
the doctor. The doctor cynically swore at 
the black for breaking in upon him noisily 
at that late hour and said it was like 
Hamill not to let himself be shot until 
after people had gone to sleep. Then the 
across, breathless from hurry 
lent’s house. 


daoctor went 
x, to the superinten 
Hamill was reading. He 
book and laid it aside, saying 
shoulder. Right — side 
If the fool had used a 
a iob.”” 


closec the 
tne 
serious. 


you'd have 


[D' ICTOR MARTIN had finished 
rounds at the hospital—or 

was called and 
aptain Pawley ca 
ng the j 
Doctor was an old 
Wit among 
exile is not kindly. They 
had to earn his living off blacks 
sick white ladies, if he were called in, 
would think the devil had come to carry 
" m off. He drank much whisky, played 
pok er and swore saving they wer 
blasted idiots for getting sick: 

“You might know a worth 
salt wouldn’t be in this blasted hole!’ 

Captain Pawley reached the shade 
front of the store and sat down heavily 
a chair. Often he had walked all day 
and thought nothing of it. Now a mile 
had seemed endless. He drew a large 
handkerchief and wiped his face. 

The Doctor called for whisky and with 
an appraising look at Heddon, whom he 
had never seen before, whose name he had 
not yet heard . said: ““Three gli isses.”” 

It was a full half-hour later that Pawley 
said: 

“My Captain, Doctor! Heddon. 
Benning’ s Hed _ Mine now!” 

The Doc tor nodded. It was impossible 


was 


nouse as it 


ore when C me hob 
bling al 
The 


South Seas. 


road. 

hand in the 
men in tro 
thar he 


bec aUusc 


said 


at men, 


doctor his 
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to detect the focal point of his glance but 
one could almost feel his gaze. He said: 
“Yes. I’ve heard of you.” 
All morning Heddon sat about in the | 
uncomfortable idleness of a man in a 
strange place and was glad to have his 
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ittention attracted by anything. He 
watched the blacks as they passed the 
store on their way to the el Soon a 
wagon followed, the horses at a walk as 


f dozing and the black that drove nodding 


iS t aslee ) 

Che day was hot, the air heavy. It had 
not rained for twenty days and that in 
Woako meant almost drought. Men 
came and talked with Captain Pawley. 


Heddon at times liste ning caught snatches 


of what was said He overheard one 
Blake, the nursery man, tell that there 
were ten thousand nuts ready for the 
nursery trenches He was waiting for 
t Proudly he asked Pawley to come 
ind have a look at the trenches and the 
pened nuts in their sheds 

During the morning nothing was seen 
rh Hamill beyond the informa 
tion that immediately after breakfast he 
had ridden to the west, presumably to 
tl camp where the jun ue was being 
hewn tor burning. But a bullock driver 
who came for supplies said that Hamill 
had not been to their camp. It was im 
possible to tell where he might go or 
wie re ipp 
Siaid: before noon, the Doctor 

Dinner-time, Captain! And 

ilmost an up-grade mile to where we eat. 
Unless you want to kai-kai with the boys, 
there’s nothing for it for you but horse- 
back.” 

“Never on one in my life!” 

“Neither was any other man before he 
learned to ride,”” said the Doctor 

\ work horse with pad saddle was 
brought from the paddock. It seemed a 


precarious seat for a man of Pawley’s 
Madison mounted first and put the 
horse lumbering trot, back and 
torth, sending up a cloud of dust. 


size 


into a 


The wagon that had fetched its second 
load of stores trom the beach had been 
emptied. It being noon, the driver had 
inhitched and taken away the horses 
to be fed and watered. The saddled 
horse was put alongside of the wagon. 

Captain Pawley, with ungainly strug 

w, climbed on the wagon, then into 
t " Both stirrups needed to be 

lyusted Che Doctor did this. Pawley 
took the reins, one in each hand, and 


lifted h lbows tar out from his body. 
H said cheerily: 
“Cast off!” 
Madison, who had been making sure 
that th I se stood still, let go ot the 
k sti ip The horse remained motion 
S “Nov ile ng,” said Madison and 
pped the horse's rump The horse 
4 Lor wiy 
Pawley grinned This was easy He 
“ t that he had not betore thought 
f going ibout on horse back He re 
nbered Mrs. Bledscoe’s flying graceful 
] p. He rode a tew rods, pulled at 
the reins, then called: 
‘How d've get this creft to go about?” 
“Pull him around,’ Madison said 
‘Lean the way you pull,” said the 
Doctor 
| horse turned. Pawley leaned and 
lost his balance The foot of his crippled 
leg did not have the strength to bear up 
his weight. He toppled off. The horse 
instantly stood stili. 











for a moment stunned in the 
dust. Men ran to him. No one was at 
fault, neither the horse, Pawley 
nor his advisers. Luck, as if not blind, 
had caused him to fall. 

He was badly shaken, more hurt than 
he would admit and humiliated greatly. 
He was raised to his feet. The men about 
him, knowing his ready wrath, expected 
anger. But he seemed dazed and as he 
did not show temper even the Doctor 
thought he must be severely in- 
jure d. 

He pushed at Heddon who was sup 
porting him and continued to support 
and help him into the shade. A stool was 
brought. Pawley sat down. He would 
look at no one but he growled, “I'm all 
right!’’ His face was plastered with dust. 
The appearance was clownish, but men 
had no impulse to laugh. 

Whisky was brought and water in a 
basin. Madison’s head clerk held the 
basin and towel. It was not a clean towel 
but the first he had snatched from a peg 
where he had washed his hands after 
handling cutlery that was greased to 
keep off rust. 

Pawley washed his face slowly and left 
streaks near his ears. His sweat-mois- 
tened clothes had caused the dust that 
stuck to them to become mud. His ap- 
pearance was grotesque as he sat mas- 
sively on the stool and in silence rubbed 
at his face with the towel. 

Absently he put out the towel, meaning 
for some one to take it, not knowing 


He lay 


toward whom he held it. The Doctor 
took the towel, wadded and flung it in 
the general direction of the store’s 


counter. 

Pawley’s thick forward-thrust neck 
increased the appearance of glowering as 
he peeved out through the forest of young 


palms, slender, deeply rooted, waving 
their fronds in the pride of healthy 
growth. [he Company's success de- 


pended upon whether or not these and 
other palms continued to grow. 


He spoke slowly: 


“I'm going back to the ship. When 
Hamill comes I want to see him. I want 
a house built. Big one. Good one. I’m 


comin’ here to stay. 
The teamster was 
noontime had passed. 


called before his 
The horses were 


hitched and Captain Pawley, on the 
seat with the driver, rode back to the 
beach. As soon as he was on the schooner 
he disappeared. He was not sulking, 
but went to take a bath, change his 
clothes, then alone to sit and smoke and 
think. His presence was more needed 
on Woako than elsewhere. He would 
live he re 

\s was characteristic, there had not 
been a half-minute between the time 
that the thought had first come to him 


and his final decision. 
CHAPTER V 


no sooner returned to 
to him 


EDDON had 


the ship than Ahnee came 


begging to be taken ashore. ; 
She had been into ng end of mjschief 


all day and once she had hidden so long 


that everybody grew uneasy lest she had 
fallen overboard. 


Yakes, Old Jimmie and 
104 


himself 





the crew searched, then almost wished 
thev hadn’t found her. She had pick- 
pocketed Yakes’ a without which he 
was much like a field marshal without a 
baton. She had been caught in the galley 
and her presence there was equal to a 
conviction—so many times had she, with 

wild haphazard mischief, thrown the 
contents of whatever can came to hand 
into whatever pot was on the stove. 

“I’ve had for to bring ‘er out o’ the 
maintop three times,” said Jimmie, who, 
except for the anxiety of seeing the child 
aloft about by harbor swells 
nevertheless rather enjoyed “rescuing” 
her. He suffered Ahnee to pull the white 
fuzzy fringe of his cheeks and tease him 
about looking “‘sheepish.” 

Even Nara, usually placid, had become 
nervous. In fuil view of the deck Ahnee 
had twitched the end of Nara’s pareu 
from its fold, causing the garment to fall 
from her shoulders, and only hasty 
snatching had saved her from embarrass- 
ment. Ahnee, being herself usually half- 
naked, knew nothing of modesty. She 
knew only that Nara squealed and grab- 
bed wildly when her dress slipped. 

Heddon added himself and ae toa 
boatload of stores and went ashore. 

They walked up along the firm moist 
sand at the water’s edge toward the vil- 
lage. Ahnee took ten steps to his one in 
playing a kind of tag with the waves, 
following them as they retreated, skip- 
ping gleefully beyond their reach as 
they returned sizzling and hissing a play- 
ful menace as if they very well under 
stood the game, having played it on all 
the earth’s beaches with all the earth’s 
shore-born children. That she was bare- 
footed and did not mind a wetting made 
the game none the less fun. The waves, 


tossed 


she said, were “ter’ble monsters” and if 
they touched would seize her. She 
gathered pebbles and flung them. She 


paused hastily to build sm all sand walls 
and watch the water “eat the sand.” 
She danced with hair flying and arms 
swaying, following the inaudible rhythm 
of gusty breeze and tumbling wavelets 
that reached up along the sand as if to 
touch her feet. She sang unmusically— 
if a child’s clear happy wordless chanting 
be not the first of pleas and the best. 


\ HEN they had gone far and were 
: near the paths that led through the 
scrub to the village she became weary 
enough to be content to hold Heddon’s 
hand, though she pulled at him, jerked and 
spun about, trying to make him sti igger. 
He laughed with her, but there was pain 
in the thought that she must grow tall, 
become a woman, love some man and per- 
haps be unloved. 

Natives were about the beach getting 
nets and canoes ready for the evening’s 
fishing. The Company required fish. 
The village men filled their canoes with 
sea-jewels—and took tinned meats from 
the Company store for pay. 


Ahnee and Heddon paus to watch. 
The natives grinned welc« azly. The 
child had no more fear or d.. fike of even 
the ugliest natives than of any other 


animals with which she had been familiar 
all of her short life. She was more inquisi- 
tive than a monkey and now peered into 
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canoes, looked at the spears, poked her 
fingers into the meshes of nets, examined 
the necklace about the neck of one 
man, the cowrie anklet of another. And 
though none of these things was new to 
her they were interesting. She found 
drinking coconuts and suddenly remem- 
bered that she was thirsty. A grinning 
naked old ape with black teeth and lips 
red as if bleeding split a coconut. Ahnee 
sat on the cross-piece of an outrigger, 
wriggled her toes in the sand, smiled 
hi ip »pily and drank. 

‘Such fun just to be alive, isn’t it?” 
Hedk jon asked. 

“Course,” she said. 

The old ape-cannibal squatted on the 
sand before her, chewed betel nut, 
grinned, grimaced and spat. Heddon 
suspected him of evil-mindedness but 
could not very well kick him into the 
water on mere suspicion. Fierce war- 
once, these Woakians. Now mere 
fish-catchers for their overlords. Heddon 
had no feeling of pity. His most con 
scious thought was what a waste of time 
to go about collecting their souls, offering 
them to God like so much copra sent to 
market. 

“Come 
held out 
go see the 

“Carry 
scrub.” 

“Being a_ heathen, 
worse later on.” 

“G lass?” 

“Hot coals.” 

“Me? I won’t!” 

“Come along! We'll go see them that 
would be no better than other people if 
it weren’t for us sinners.” 

“What’s a sinner, Will?” 
taking his hand, forgetting 
wanted to be carried. 

“You’re one.” 

“Then they’re nice!” 

“When they’re young. 
Betel there is another. They 
that when they’re old.” 

““Are you one too?” 

“Good guess!” 

“Is Mary one?” 

“Mary?” 

“Daddy’s other girl.” 

of )f course not.” 

“Then we don’t like her, do we, Will? 
Artful jealousy made her insistent. “We 
don’t like her, do we? Us sinners?” 

“You do need to have missionaries get 
hold of you. Come along!” 


riors 


Heathen!” He 
Ahnee. “Let’s 


along, Little 
his hand to 
missionaries 7 
me. There’s stickers in the 
on 


you'll dance 


she asked, 
that she 


Old Chaw- 
look like 


HEY went into the village 

The huts were scattered with hardly 
i semblance of order, though here and 
there three or four seemed to have been 
placed with the design of fronting on a 
breadfruit tree or small clearing. The 
thatch had turned brown and the dwell- 
ings, much like hay-ricks in appearance, 
seemed a part of the jungle’s growth. 
Pigs, chickens, children and dogs ran 
at large. The dogs yapped at the stran- 
Children came to see who had come. 
were clucking and grinning and 
staring from shadows. The 
twilight lay upon the vil- 


gers, 
There 
sour-eyed 
gloom of 
lage. 


‘By repeated inquiries and escorted by 
, I | ) 


a toilowing cf many children Heddon | 
found Meredich’s hut. 

Janet Meredith, whom Heddon knew | 
only as the rather effeminate boy Robert, 
put her head from the doorway to see 
what was happening; then she came for- 
ward eagerly to greet Heddon. 

“Oh, you have come!” she said. 

She was quite the loneliest person on 
Woako and being naturally a cheerful 
friendly girl suffered the more from hav- | 
ing no companions but a fanatical old | 
scholar and such of the villagers as seemed 
trustworthy. Fortunately her uncle was | 
not a religious fanatic, but he was never- 
theless quite mad through his discovery 
of Hebrew roots in island languages. 

She put out her hand to ne 
Though it was stained with ink and by 
the juice of jungle plants and though the 
skin was roughened by coarse work, it 
was a small slim soft hand. His was large 
and long, calloused and the knuckles 
were SC: irred. She was bareheaded now. 
Her blonde hair had outgrown a neat boy- 
ish length and would curl; all of which 
helped to make her seem a very girlish 
boy of about sixteen, whereas she was 
a maiden of about seventeen or a little 
more. 

“And who is this?” she asked, gazing 
rapturously at Ahnee; then, startled by 
a thought that would never have startled 
a boy, she looked up questioningly at 
Heddon: “Your little girl?” 

“Captain Pawley’s. And a _ pagan. 
Sadly in need of correction. becrful 
heat ren!” 

“T ain’t!” said Ahnee. 


Janet dropped to a knee and put her 
arms about i child, drawing her close, 
hungrily pressing the pretty face against 
her own cheeks. But Ahnee, though she 
liked to be squeezed, wriggled free and 
standing against Heddon gazed at Janet 
with a confused feeling of distrust. It 
may have been that her child’s heart 
instinctively and jealously penetrated 
Janet’s boyish disguise; it may have 
been that she did not like being petted 
by weak youths since from her cradle 
all the men about her had been strong 
men, heavily muscled, hard-handed. 

Janet arose, brushing at her knees in a 

way that would have caused a suspicious 
observer to think of a woman ie at 
her skirts. 

She spoke to the natives that were 
gathered about. What she said Heddon 
had no way of knowing, but the words 
came fluently. Then the villagers seemed 
content to squat about in the shade and 
look on—all excepting the children that 
toddled near Janet. 

‘The natives—you must talk it well,’ 
said Heddon. 

Janet looked pleased but made a quick 
deprecating gesture, : saying: 

“Tt’s Uncle Dalbriac. [have learned it 
through him. He is amazing. Really! 
You will like him.” ; 

Ahnee held tight to Heddon’s finger as 
they went into the hut. 

The hut was fairly large and very dark. 
On each side was a rough low bunk over- 
hung with netting and before both of 
these bunks were mat curtains, now rolled 
up. Heddon thought these missionaries 
were rather oversensitive about personal 
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‘He loves children,” she said, apol 
getically ‘I’m sorry. He oug: ‘ 
have talked with you first. De let me 
show you my orchids:” 

‘HE led the way behind the hut to a 
shed and pointed w th shy pride to 


a ind waddings of moss and leaves. 
f he sees them in flower Uncle 
fies them for me. He is quite fair 


a botanist. But this rheumatism or 


whatever it 1s grows severe. It Is get 
ting so that he can do nothing but sit 
’ l wr , "? 

Heddon fingered the tag on a big 
st p-like seemingly dead, monster. 


Latin words were written on the tag. 


O ne of his good days Uncle went 
wit 1 a boat up the river and saw 
t f W Tremendous, isn’t it?” 

Do you go pre wling about the jungle 

| , ves. Ot course! Not al ne, 


t is. I can’t just sit about here doing 


thing And he I he Ip all I can with 
l tes H Captain Heddon, is 
tterly without fear And it rather 
g to try to be that way 
t som fr the natives that he has 
t ; trustworthy ar usually 
‘ B t I—I will be frank. | 
wr \ ‘ 
S 2 H 
y ) I quite s youare!” 
I ng ves me well, the sen 
t , | suppose, as if 
| st ssed a church 
It t the blacks I 
l sts t it you 
| | I w vatch by shape 
g t t \lways | 
' . | root thrust up 
It’s f o nn 
r | fig-\ tortures 
\ th roves, 
\ \I us \lwavs 
| k. Snaky roots, writh 
vit t yr pp strangl 
\ In the jung ach 
\ t it rit ¢ As men 
\ I hate th thing 
| , wn a screams an 
shi O l g t t if need b 
\W t S it times hunting. 
But ingst t think you're the 
‘ t t is ul rit ch lls RR 
] t st it nin Her hand was 
5 v placed against her throat. 
S was amazed and fa ntly, pleasurably 
ew He was so unlike the other 
Company men, whom she av ied by 
secret flight if possible She felt that 
ok at his face would make anyon 
realize he could not have an unmanly 
fear wever much he might confess. 
It was the imagination in his rough words, 
ke a kind of poetry, that startled her 
with vague delight. 
Heddon, misreading the expression in 


widened eyes, smiled with wry twist 
fine and said 

| Men would laugh 

itn But I think all men, white men, 

first few times they're 

old are you, 


Surprises you, eh? 


ire uneasy the 
ne n th jungle. , How 
“Not very old,”” she said, embarrassed. 
“But older than vou think, I’m sure.” 
*‘Not much over sixteen at most. What 
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i Your going 


foes your uncle think of it? 


about?” 

‘I told you. Fear-thoughts don’t 
come into his mind. You see, he has 
been a missionary all of his life. And he is 


old. Africa, India—or rather 
Malaya—and for twenty or more years 
in the South Seas. He tried not to let me 
be with him, but it wasn’t because he was 
afraid of the—the dangers. You see”— 
she hurried her words, wanting to tell 
him as much of herself as her disguise 
would allow—“my parents died when I 
was not so old as the little girl in there. 
My father had been a journalist and of 
You understand? There was 


now very 


course 
nothing. No money at all. My mother 
it was love, her marriage—and her 


father was a clergyman of the Reformed 
Church—‘not sufficiently reformed,’ Uncle 
Dalbriac says. He is my great-uncle but 
he has been—I can’t tell you! So good! 
My grandfather wouldn’t even see my 
mother again. Would have let her starve 
with me in her arms. Uncle Dalbriac had 
a small income. He had always turned it 
into the Missions and lived off his poor 
salary. But he he took care of us. The 
last time he came home, about a year ago, 
he said that he would give anything t 
have somebody return with him and help 
with his notes. So I just made him let m: 
He was so old and seemed so help 
less at times. But nothing—not a thing 
in this world but death—will stop him 
island to another 

says, though | 


' 
come 


from going on from one 
to study his roots. He 

( thing about it, that 
He bre Ww here!”’ 


1 . 8 
reaily dont Know a 


there is Sanskrit and 


“Queer 

“Tsn’t t? But he is_ interested 
everything. And he loves—he really 
loves these islands and the pec ple.” 

“Treacherous brutes! Hasn’t he found 
them so?” 

“Rather not! They like him.” 

Janet would have liked to tell how shi 
had overcome Uncle Dalbriac’s refusal t 


take a young girl into the South Seas by 
clipping her hair, confronting him in boy 
lothes and vowing in a way that mad 
him believe her that she would, somehow 
or other, follow him. 

“He,” she said with affectionate pride, 
=i wonderful man. I meat 


" 1] 
S really a 


people in England think so. Scholars, 

scientists: peopl like that.” 

S° while Uncle Dalbriac was telling 
\hnee the most amazing fairy tale sh 

had ever heard about a golden god wh 


slew the biggest dragon ever born, one 
whose length covered not only the earth 
but filled the sky, Heddon heard about 
Uncle Dalbriac. 

All of his life he had followed the study 
of languages. Wherever he had been he 
had learned the language thoroughly. 
Language, he maintained, was ina mysti 
cal spiritual way the life of a “ngs. 
Destroy the language and the people wer 
destroyed ceased to be the people they 
were. It might be merely a crude dialect 
But to take another people’s language for 
one’s own was, he thought, debasing 
Conquerors, he said, knew this and 1 
quired the vanquished to abandon thet 
speech. He thought that to teach Englis! 


to natives was to betray their trust in th 
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teachers. He said they should be c 
uuraged, even prevented, trom hasan 
nglish. This was considered by the Mis 

sionary Society as an almost heretical 
pinion since it advocated leaving the 
natives in a condition called “‘darkness.” 

He had also been dangerously near 
heresy in saying that civilization was not 
necessarily in fact was rarely—an ex 

ression of Christianity. Commerce he 
thoughe represented the Devil’s most suc 
cessful labor. Revisiting England, he had 
visited cotton mills and coal mines and 

‘fended the Society by. saying England 

was more needful of missionaries than 

\frica. 

But the Board of Missions was rather 
awed by the fact that this eccentric 
veteran in the Lord’s vineyard was so 
highly regarded in unorthodox circles. 
Naturalists valued his opinion. His 
notes were accurate. Philologists re 
spected him. He was eccentric but his 
sc holarship was unique. 

This mild old gentleman, who was his 
wn Carpenter, identified i flora and fauna, 
letected Hebrew in cannibal’s speech and 
told fairy stories to children, was, if he 
chose to be, infinitely more annoying as 
1 trouble-maker in labor matters than a 

shipload of bishops just back from a tour 

f inspection. \ odesty or since a vain 

man may be frettul with desire for oppor 

tunities to appear modest, It might have 

n an utter lack of interest in any per 
sonal recognition except ges cal 
1ade him so inconspicuo under th 
very eyes ot people who pe Per the 

ports of missionaries. 


Wwitt N Heddon and Janet reentered 
the hut the child was on Uncle 
Dalbriac’s knee and both were leaning 
forward above the table where a candk 
winked as if in knowing merriment. 

The old gentleman was drawing pic 
ures. The y were pictures of little girls in 
ther parts of the world showing the way 

they dressed. 

Ahnee twisted about and instantly 

cried great tidings: 

“Oh, Will! The sun is ’live an’ he fights 


dragons! Ever’ morning he kills one! 
Tomorrow I’m goin’ a-get up early an 


watch ’im!” 

Then she caught up the paper, squirmed 
from her seat and held up the pictures to 
Hedk lon: 

“See? Here’s a China girl. An’ a 
Hin’u! I wish I had ’em to play with!’ 
rhe pen drawings were rough, sketchy, 
but there was no mistaking ‘the nation 
litv of the maidens 
n’ Will, I’m comin’ back tomorrow. 
likes to have me! Don’t you?” 
“Yes. Yes, Ahnee,” said Uncle Dal 
mM 

Again with labored effort he aros 

wly. He removed his spectacles, put 

19 them near the ink-bottle. He mad 

s own ink from sea slugs and soot. He 

nmed pens from chicken feathers. The 
vate bird’s feathers made the better 
s, but he said that nothing he had to 
te was of enough importance for a 
1 to be killed to furnish the pen 

It was but little later than mid-after 

yet with even the « 


1 ' 


lim as early nightfall 
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had ved in jungle shadows, but 


ipparently carried a charm that kept oft 


He looked old. Pain had fastened upon 
hin d the beginning of feebleness was 
body, but his eyes, too deeply set 
their color to be readily de tected, were 
their glance and as alert as the 

iin beh them. 
Io Heddon he now said calmly, with 
stness that because he had long 
| wn of Captain Pawley’s good name 


of the trust that men put in him he, 
Meredith, was unwilling to believe that 
Captain Pawley sanctioned the inhuman- 
ity used upon this plantation. Therefore 
since this cruelty existed, it must be so 
because Captain Pawley was unaware of 
what was done. 

\t this point, with a gesture he in 
dicated to Janet that she should hand him 
certain papers He stooped in folding 
these pages on the desk and straightened 
iw them to Heddon. 

Pawley has read this,” 


in hand 


When (¢ aptain 





Uncle Dalbriac said quietly, “inquiry will 
convince him that the statements are 
tru 

H ceived the report unwillingly. 


wa iware that, though Captain 
iwley ght not know the details of the 
cruelty, yet a t his sympathy would be 
with h superintendent and overseefs. 
Captain Pawley could not possibly be 
ma tt inderstand that the Reverend 
Dalbriac Meredith was different than 
other trouble-makers. The very lack of 
a hint that copies of this report would be 
given into other hands if the plantation 
were not humanized indicated to Heddon 
that the old gentleman was above making 
t 


“TI don’t know what ts here,” said Hed 
n, tapping the paper, “but I do know 

it is impossible to make even a sh p go 
without hard words at times and a kick 
now andthen. Plantation work more so.” 
ncle Dalbriac shook his head slightly 


and was not to be drawn into an argument. 


Q' [SIDE some of the natives still 
squi itted This had been as good a 
place as any to idle and chatter. Janet 
Spo ke to them, then she said to Heddon: 

‘I have asked some of the men to take 
you to the ship. 
beach with you.” 


I'll walk along to the 


Heddon carried Ahnee perched on his 
shoulder through the village. She was 
tired, yet not so tired but that she grasped 
at low branches and tried to drag herself 
off the shoulder where she was delighted 
to be. 

“Much of woman’s nature shows 
there,”’ said Heddon. ‘“‘If she succeeded 
in tumbling off she’d be unhappy—but 
try it she will. All women do. For the 
fun of not succeeding!”’ 

Janet nodded in amused agreement. 
She really knew about as little of women 
as a youth who has received a monastic 
training is supposed to know, but she had 
the pleasurable feeling that Hedc ion was 

oh, so very uninformed about women! 
He did not even know one when he saw 
her! She — i have been distressed had 
he guessed, but she was something of a 
traitor to herself in the tremulous wish 
that he might know because she so in- 
tently wondered what he would say, how 
act and feel. 

Large trees, bloodwoods and Casuari- 
nas, pillared the buttress that the jungle 
had Puilt right down to the shore line as 
if to keep back the sea and strangers 
that came off the sea. Scrub pines had 
marched even farther across the sand and 
sipped salt water as if it were nutritive; 
and thickets, interlaced with leafless net- 
like creepers, were ready to entangle un- 
wary feet that moved off the paths. Dried 
wire grass and sh: arp burr-vine seed cut 
and pricked bare feet unless heavily cal- 
loused as were the natives’. Heddon held 
the child, now grown drowsy, in his arms. 

When he came to the sand he paused 
and asked Janet: 

“What's to happen if Captain Pawley 
flings this paper overboard? Woako is 
to hell-an’-gone from people that care 
what goes on here. The French are going 
to swallow the island. That Yankee 
Bledscoe and the French are trying to 
swallow the plantation now. Captain 
Pawley’s having to make a fight. ome 
uncle might ruin him.” 

Janet answered quietly: 
what he would do.” 

“By the way, that woman that comes 
over here at times, Mrs. Bledscoe— 
Know her?” 

“Yes,” said Janet watchfully. 

But she did not say, would not say, 
that Mrs. Bledscoe had one day met her, 


“T don’t know 











stared, laughed, exclaimed, “What a 
retty boy you are!” Another time Mrs. 
ledscoe had dismounted and after a 

word or two put her arm about Janet. 

There was a peculiar though affectionate 

look in Mrs. Bledscoe’s face that made 

Janet uneasy, so uneasy that she pro- 

tested, blushed, pulled away and hurried 

off. She had the fearful thought that 

Mrs. Bledscoe had not known = was a 

girl! It seemed terrible to think that of 

a woman but Janet could not help 

thinking it. 

“And Hamill?’ 

“You’ve met him?” 
“T have seen him, usually at a distance. 

He doesn’t come to the village. At times 

he sends for the chief. Such an ugly 


” 


Heddon asked. 


man! 
“The chief?” 
“Hamill. He rode by me once.” 


HE natives that had followed now ran 
ahead and pushed a canoe along the 
sand and into the water. 

Ahnee was fast asleep with her face 
cuddled trustfully against Heddon’s 
breast. 

Janet put out her hand to say good-by. 
As a girl, she would have hesitated to 
show so much liking, but there was the 
advantage of frankness in being a “boy”; 
and Heddon, thinking this less a gesture 
of manners than an ache to touch a 
friendly hand in this lonely part of the 
world, held her hand and pressed it, 
saying: 

“Youngster, don’t fret too much 
about these blacks getting to Heaven or 
’scaping the lash when they need it. 
And make sure you chase the skeeters 
out of your netting. Fever hits quick 
and hard. I'll see you once in a while.” 

“Please do come to—to see Uncle. He 
likes you. I know he does!” 

The sun was just slipping behind the 
wooded promontory that formed the 
western side of the harbor. In_ the 
shadows of the dying day Janet stood at 
the water's edge and watched the canoe, 
its paddles moving like the rapid legs ot 
a water-bug. In her weary loneliness she 
wished that she were Captain Pawley’s 
little girl and in utter trustfulness might 
doze, protected by arms as strong as 
those about Ahnee. 
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What Ave the Small 
‘Towns ‘Thinking? 


Continued from page 33 


democracy are on the march; grimly and 
with jaws set. They mean to justify their 
faith by their works. 
That is the essential meaning of these 
undreds of millions of dollars” worth of 
w school buildings. 


ND now let’s go back to the first-named 

of the three enemies they are fighting, 
teracy. The extent of it, | learned with 
terest, is much exaggerated by popular 
irsay, but since the results of that ex 
ggeration are going to be wholly bene 
il it is not a matter to worry about. 

r decades prior to the World War 
blic spirited men and women did their 

st to focus national attention upon this 
blem with only a slight measure of 
ccess. Now that the realization of this 
fect stirs sufficient emotion to cause 
xcessive estimates it would serve no good 
purpose to examine the figures critically. 
Why worry? Good work is being done. 
With regard to the second stimulus to 
tion, which is realization that our in 
ustrial system needs _ ever-increasing 
1umbers of trained men and women, this 
situation seems to have been brought 
ome not by scholarly. publications or 
statistical tables but by the “Help Want 
| advertisements in daily newspapers. 
Kor example, John Doe, attorney-at law, 
requires the services of a stenographer 
and doesn’t caré to Waste time experi- 
menting with young women whose vo- 
cabularies are limited to about fifteen 
1undred words; therefore he announces 
that none but high-school graduates need 
ipply. It is entirely possible that by 
promulgating this ukase he will close the 
gates upon a few self-educated women far 
etter qualified than some of the high- 
chool graduates, but the probabilities 
re otherwise. Therefore he lays down his 


Hundreds of other men are doing the 
ime thing. The result? Mary is de 
rmined to win her diploma. Johnny, 
ged fourteen and in the first year of high 
chool, discusses his future with himself 
the following soliloquy: “Would you 
ke to quit s¢ hool and go to work? Yes. 
Spent about enough time on books, haven't 
u? I should say so! Centuries! What 
vould you like todo? W ell, there are two 
three jobs I’d like to have but the 
mpanies don’t even give you a look-in 
less you’re a high-school graduate. 
ider the circumstances what had you 
tter do? Stick it out. That’s all there 
stodo. I'd be a dumb-bell to quit.” 
And much farther along the road of 
imning identical situations recur. For 
xample, the young man who has a talent 
r mechanics or engineering or electrical 
work and would like to begin his career 
with some large corporation where oppor 
tunity is unlimited learns that certain 
redentials are necessary before he can 
btain a chance to show his ability. 


Such employers haven’t time to let him 
demonstrate his natural talent; what they 
want to know is whether he has had the 
preliminary education necessary for its 
tull development. He must bring his 
credentials in order to get a job, so he 
remains in school until he has them. 
These practical considerations are having 
their direct and powerful influence upon 
the educational revolution. 

In our larger financial institutions and 
big business quite generally many lawyers 
now occupy executive positions. Usually 
they were drafted for such work because 
their educations, although in a different 
field, had prepared them for analyzing the 
problems of a whole industry, predicting 
tuture developments and charting courses 
in harmony with world tendencies. 

Just to make things and sell them is not 
eneugh; the really great generals must be 
able to identify a speck on the horizon as 
the coming competition of perhaps ten 
years in the future. To do this they must 
have learned to think clearly and objec 
tively. Merely to have skill, industry 
and integrity, great as those virtues are, 
is not enough. Back of them must be a 
mind trained to think. Therefore big 
business tends more and more to say to 
the applicant for a place at the bottom: 
“We are trying to produce within our own 
organization the generals of the future. 
We can teach you how to make our prod 
ucts and how to sell them; we can give 
you all of the training that is of immedi- 
ate practical value but what we'd like to 
have, in as many cases as possible, is a 
good educational foundation to build 
upon. That gives us a better chance to 
sroduce captains, colonels and generals. 
The need for them has been outrunning 
the supply for more than ten years.” 

This situation has a great deal to do 
with the present-day rush for the colleges 
and universities. More than a_ few 
thoughtful men are of the opinion that too 
much emphasis is being placed even now 
on diplomas and that the folly, as they 
see it, will increase, but we are dealing 
here with the facts as they exist today 
and not indulging in criticism. Probably 
the issue as to whether educational re 
quirements will prove wise or otherwise 
must eventually be decided by the col 
leges and universities themselves. 
their products justify the prestige they 
now enjoy, doubtless it will increase; 11 
not, there will be a change. At present, 
however, no one can reasonably contest 
the statement that he is a fortunate young 
man who has his high-school diploma and 
a vastly more fortunate one who has a 
degree. The same is true of women. 

UT of this new enthusiasm for educa 
tion come many problems of a social 
nature. For example, the young men 
who go away to oles are quite likely 


to be dependent upon their fathers until , 
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Gray? Never! 


A wise man or woman won't use a dan- 
gerous hairdye; nor anything that gives 
hair the dull, dyed look that’s worse than 
grayness. Kolor-Bak is a very different 
proposition! A clean,colorless liquid which 
gently and gradually brings the hair to the 
color it should be. Your hair is unharmed 
—doesn’t even lose its lustre—and the 
scalp is actually benefited ! 


Blonde or brunette; auburn, brown or 
black; no matter about the shade, for the 
one bottle of this clear liquid is right for 
everybody. Lots of people you know may 
use it—you can’t detect it! Kolor-Bak will 
give you the same perfect results ; that’s 
guaranteed when you buy it. 


For Sale at all Drug and Department Stores, 


E __eall in daily contact with the 
germs of disease. Guard against 
them. _Learn the healthful habit 
of using MU-COL frequently as a mouth 
wash and throat gargie. A level tea- 
spoonful dissolved in a glass of warm 
water gives soothing cooling comfort. 
Cleans and freshens the mem- 
branes, so assures good health 
and sanitary cleanliness. Pleas- 

ant to the ‘aste; economical. 


MU-COL 
Dependable Hygienic Powder 
At Drugzists, 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 
The MU-COL Company 
169 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Write for Free Sample 


Destroys it by removing roots. 177 
No pain. Harmless. Guaran- 
teed. Only $1.00. Good stores 
or use SPECIAL OFFER coup 
DELFIN, INC., Dept. 451 
South Orange, New Jersey 
Send me FREE, asa special offer, a 50c. tube 
of DELFIN Massage Cream; a 25c. tube 
of DELFIN Deodorant; and a six months 
supply of Skin Tonic. Also the dollar pack- 
age of NU-ART for which I enclose $1.00. 
Name iaecsenenetemeasesen . ° 
Address 
City & State 
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t ! | noug t ist their first nay to lean against it for support but of the lot in question I remember very 

votes, wh neans that Father is well will spend their declining years contem- well. It was fifty by one hundred and 
t the prime of iif The economic bur plat ng it with at least satisfaction. fitty feet 

f children grows apace. Biologically Parallel with this theory is another On the following Saturday morning 

t bovs are men at about the age of which holds the parents responsible when shortly after dawn | waded into that 

teen or less Boys of seventeen have a child is unmistakably bad Harsh thick growth of sugar-cane and set to 






ships across the Atlantic as cap pun shments, under that theory, merely work. I took two hours for lunch, ten 




























; and many others no older have won aggravate the original offense. Keep the minutes to eat and one hundred and ten 
tinction in war. Millions have been children busy with wholesome activities to rest. Then I resumed work and kept 
lf-supporting at sixteen. Carrying de ind thev will not get into mischief, says at it until dark, which arrived at about 
pendency to twenty-one is a problem for the ultra-modern dogma. ‘ eight o'clock. Thus my day comprised 
concerned. This change has come Grandfather was also aware of the fun. @pproximately thirteen hours. Sunday | 
rather suddenly and the adjustments in- damental soundness of this idea and Spent nursing a blistered thumb and 
cident thereto are in progress highly recommended wood-piles, gardens esting an aching back but on Monday 
\s for the ever-growing army of women” and other chores as vents for ‘surplus afternoon | returned to the attack, like . 
who seek higher education, one of the energy. The modern parent turns toward Wise Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
juestions most frequently hurled at them the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts and kin- 4fternoons. _ 
vhy, when they marry, they have so dred organizations, not to mention the Then the job was finished to the entire 
few ldren. Because it is the customary hundreds of summer camps for children satisfaction of my employer. He sur- ' 
stion I also hur t recently, and this where instruction and supervised ath veyed it carefully, beamed upon me, told | 
was the answer Phere have always beer tics keep them busy. Wood-piles and ™e that I was a good boy and would som: 
vor " ‘ nterest the gardens are not so numerous nowadays, 4ay be President of the United States and F 
| toftt t per but even such substitutes as are available 4" honor to my parents. I waited hope | 
p for th xt genet find less favor in the parental eye. Mil fully while he produced a small, greasy, ; 
tion. Our m ; e ire accused of ons of men and women who are today black change purse, opened it, fished out a t 
1 that type but they don’t; they jn the prime of life and rearing families !, looked at it affectionately and finally 
t t tv] other til varbor resentment iwainst their gave it to me. I had earned ten cents! } 
, t narents hecause they were forced to work I doubt whether such an experience is 
ely ¢ a os urled rder than they thought good for them. good for a boy. In the little town wher 





) j j } 
t was the gen- | live the sidewalks swarm with bright 


+ { vy oW pel nt If it . pted theory that neither the CY&@ eager youngsters whenever snow 
falls; they rush from one end of the tow 









Ww t ‘ \ g was of any ’ 
tt oe R } nerat to the other with their snow shovels, 
\ i On t contrary, ; : : 

t } ts t fay ving them ‘inging door-bells and soliciting busines 

. , 5 - See rT] , 7 . 
nt in Set tee ol That dim but not for. Lhe children of rich and poor alike join 
" t t et rec ¢ y when the scramble for jobs and wages. B 
‘ : f ial they are liberally paid. It seems to n 










that this is unquestionably wh some. 
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appre x 


through 
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t c of g \ Any boy knows that the money of a small high school. 
that t ! rol tst ing uimselt irns 1s doubly de lichtful. “The problems of the average chik C 
ts tenas t nc! sc wit t ren But our returns were never thrilling. the average home are rot much ad tierent 
welfare of the masses When I reca some of those juvenile from what they were when I was a boy, 







What more could democracy sk of forays I wonder that my generation didn’t he said. “A few get out of hand, but that 
t1ustincat t it ! nental turn out nough he mb throwers to wre ck has alway S be en true. 1 he most obv ( 
| p 3! the country. change I observe is that the boys ar 





Among the men I knew at about the age gitls play together more than they for 





















to the primary of twelve was a grocer who owned a va merly did and this results, quite natural Y, . 
ools of rural cant lot some ten blocks from my home. in more sweethearting, if I may use th . 
Phe revolution Automobiles were not used for the de- term. Guidance and chaperons are th t 
has spread beyond very of groceries in those days, so he had indicated safeguards. | 
ichers and brought horses and in order to provide hay for “We must remember that these chil 
nges in the attitud them he used to sow sugar-cane on his. dren are being reared in an environment 
adult dolescenc Never vacant lot. When this crop had reached radically different from that in which 
re have the problems of childhood a height of four feet it was ready for cut- their parents grew up. When I was a boy 
t ved such serious attention 1} ting and I was offered the job. In those in high school I scarcely knew girls at all 
nt patriarchal axiom that children days for a boy to discuss wages with a About the last thing I] would ever have 
ts is abandoned and they are grown man would have been considered thought of doing was to kiss one of then 
finitely recognized as hiabilit so faras presumptuous, so I said nothing on this. or offer her a drink of intoxicating liqu 
iferia matters ire concerned The delicate and tabooed subject. l was to ora cigaret. We took n liberties of any 
\ vidend expected from the years trust him to pay me what the job was kind with the girls. Even as a boy | “ 
ind wealth invested in their development worth Moreover, I was not supplied sensed vaguely the fact that there existe 
pride in their achievements. Fathers with tools This was a dificult matter a certain class of women whose busines \ 
and mothers still become dependent, of but I solved it by unearthing a rusty old it was to permit liberties promiscuous 
course, as age vertakes them but in cheese knife, borrdwing a gfindstone, and that these women were social out 
theory they try t ny that any such then a whetstone. After working about casts. Naturally one wouldn't treat 
event is probabl Their children are to half a day I had a fairly good weapon for girl classmate as though she were on the 
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be their monument and they will never attacking that hay field. The dimensions level. But these boys and girls know 
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‘thing about any such state of affairs as 
that. It is as remote to them as slavery. 
hey play together under conditions w hich 
| honestly believe are about ninety per 

nt wholesome and could be made still 
vetter with more parental cooperation. 

“Instead of the children being out of 
trol, it is my observation that a great 
iany of them are still suffering from too 
mes control. A great many fathers 
re still tyrants;.a great many mothers 
st II worry too much about the children. 
“What interests me far more than the 
bstreperous youngster is the bright 
studious well-behaved boy who suddenly 
sours on the whole scheme of things and 
‘uns away. Three boys have run away 
from school and home this year and every 
ne of them I consider of the very finest 
type. Now that is something to ponder. 
In one,case I think the boy was being 
forced by his parents to take certain 
courses that he did not like with a view to 
preparing himself for a profession that is 
not his choice. In the other two cases I 
think the boys simply had too much life to 
stomach the — of one more year of 
high school and four more years of col- 
lege. Time is terribly long to youth. 
They felt that they’d have beards before 
ever they’d get a chance to do anything 
n their own. That really is a problem. 
lhe boy is feeling his oats at fourteen and 
kely to break the traces at any time 
ereafter. It is one of the problems to 
which much more attention must be 
voted, because thus far we haven’t 

‘na good working theory about a 

medy, much less the remedy itself. 

“Considering the entire enrolment of 
irls, however, | grow more and 

re enthusiastic. On any score you 
ire to judge them, they show all of the 
nprovement reasonably to be expected 

intelligent care. Their average 
telligence and information vastly 
sreater than that of the boys and girls 
with whom I went through high school. 
Their health is incomparably better. As 


ys and g 
, 


trom 


1s 


for their general appearance, I don’t 
think comment is necessary. They ne 
much happier than chilc iren were when I 
went to school. Sometimes they are too 
exuberant, but the mulish or malicious 
type that [ remember as a terror to play- 
grounds and classrooms is very rare. 
‘The generation that is now entering 
high school is potentially the greatest | 
this country has ever produced. It has | 
scarcely known hard times and nearly all 
of the most annoying barriers to normal 
self-expression were already crumbling 
while these boys and girls were still 
rather small. They have 
mediate background the great stimulus to 
atriotism that follows a war and they 
we all around them evidences that they 
are preparing for citizenship in the most 
owerful and wealthy country on earth. 
The school men and women of this coun- 
try were eager fifteen years ago to do 
what they are now doing. 
greatly to their credit “that when the 
opportunity came they 
quickly and easily. W hat we are doing 
today will be recognized not many years 
hence the beginning of a new era. 
This country is destined to play the 
principal réle in world affairs for a long 
time. Well, my guess is that it will be 
worthy of the r responsibility. We didn’t 
begin preparing a minute too soon.” 


as 


N the conquest of that part of the con 

tinent which we occupy pub slic schools 
have played a major role. They have 
accompanied the pioneers on every step 
of the march from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and, being now our national 
symbol—no less indeed than the flag—it 
is natural that in time of new dangers, 
new responsibilities and new opportunities 
the people should hasten to build their 
schools higher and stronger and _ better. 
Small town America regards them 
both the first and last line of national 
detense. That’s what it is working on 
today— grimly. 
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‘What Civilization Did to “Mel. 


Continued from page 43 


at civilization had had for me came 

ack. I recalled the disadvantages of the 

savage life, which were many and per- 

stent the mosquitoes, the crocodiles, 

chances of getting speared or clubbed. 

| told myself that at least I was safe from 

ch things here. I said I was not doing 

badly; my and articles were 

ig taken and no doubt I would get a 

k off presently. I said I had only to 

k it a bit longer and I would win clear 
ugh. ; 

hus for nearly a year I alternated be- 

n an urge to go and an urge to stay. 


stories 


HEN it came to me to try some other 
nter of civilization. I thought of 
York, rlin and v other 
But matter of expense pulled 

d on Paris and 

n the proceeds of 


Paris was near- 


arious 


est and cheapest; also I had an idea that 
the free -and-easy Bohemians of the I _ 
Quarter would be the kind of people 
would be most li kely to fit in with. 

I was quite wrong. When the first 
flush of interest and excitement at being 
in a new city wore off I found I was far 
more of a misfit than I had been in 
London. Further, there was about this 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in their im-| 


I think it is | 


responded so | 


Bohemia a something which urged me to | 


way through it as | 
occasions stormed my way through the 
wilds. I became swaggeringly intolerant 
of the poets and artists all about me. | 
said they were creatures to be despised, 
were pale-thoughted triflers and shams 

It was a wonder that some of the things 
I said didn’t result in a challenge to a duel 
or an tor slander or disturbing the 
peace thing. I remember in a 
café in the boulevard St. Michel going up 
to a lank-haired poet who was declaiming 


lil 


storm my 


action 


or som 


had on} 


“Stylish Stout” 


The personal story of 
a woman who made 
herself over into a 
slim, graceful, buoy- “ 
ant healthy person— 
free from the _ill- 
effects of obesity. 


T WAS a perpetual 

for me to be stout 
go anywhere without being re 
minded that I was fat. I couldn't 
walk a block without sitting down 
Even the lightest housework 
quickly tired me. My heart 
would beat too fast if I hurried. 
I was afraid to accept invita- 
tions because I knew people 
would always be talking about 
me. You can imagine what 
misery fat caused me—aches and 
pains in my body as well as 
mental worry. 


torment 
1 couldn't 


“But that’s all over now and 
all the credit for my wonderful 
improvement goes to Annette 
Kellermann. I had heard how 
she, called the world’s most per 
fectly formed woman, had once 
been a puny, ailing, sickly child. 
I found out that her figure had 
not changed by a fraction of an 
inch, or by the least part of an 
ounce, in over 16 years. I wrote 
to Miss Kellermann, told her all 
about myself, and asked what 
she could do for me. 


“In reply she sent me a charm 
ing letter and a copy of her de 
lightful book called. The Bods ” 
Beautiful. That book, I can truly 
Say, was the turning point in my life. 
the misery of fat, and sl 3 » the way to make my 
exquisitely slim in a sl Ww ind it was so very ea 
Actually, it was a delight r to follow her instruction 
exercise 15 minutes a day and plenty 
» right kind of satisfying food that produced energs 
of fat was a revelation, even to me 
my weight to decrease I felt better 
first day 


It rescued me fror 
f 


begar 


the very 


Please don't tl that m is unust 

Kellermann ha i rfull But 
helper »,000 oft omen you are 
toutness write 4 ‘ f Mi Ki llermant 
get her ads duci t may t rth m 
you realize in better he alth and ¢ 
beautiful figur 

Miss Kellermann will be glad to 

her book The Be addy Beautiful 
u about her met! ductior a 
tific way that takes off your weight 


end you, free 
She will 
ane, sensibl 

and at the 

Simply 

‘here 


of 


ation 


is 
West oth. “Street, 


Annette Kellermann, 

Suite 634, 225 West 39th St., 
Dear Miss 
Pleas 

The 
10 Reducing 


nN. ¥.¢C. 
Kellermanr 

send me, entirely free of ex 
Beautiful I am 

Weight 


t your new 


particularly interest 


Name. 


KINDLY PI 


Address... . 


City 


SMearbette 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them appear 

lor g and luxuri- 


~e r-proof liq- 
75c at your 

de d 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


Liquid B 


Form 
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Dept. 7314, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S A. 
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me of his verse to his friends and asking HUS month after month I lived vicari- and other famous men wrote me highly 
him whether he thought he was a charac ously through the adventure of civili- complimentary letters about it. I was 
ter out of Murger’s “La Vie de Bohéme”’; | zation. Then matters gradually became  caricz Po photographed, interviewed. 
because if so he was making a dreadful easier for me. I coul in’t have stuck it A U. S. A. edition appeared and Con- 
f it The poet stared for a mo et longer if they hadn’t. The efforts hl translations. Extracts from the 
! nt, hed Ww klv, ther flew into a of that most patient of teachers, Ex- book were printed in school text-books 
torrent of abu It took the café pro- perience, were taking effect. I was learn- and volumes on adventure. Other books 
pr r and several garcons to stop him. ing. In due course I no longer walked out of mine were snz apped up. I was offered a 
Another t | accosted one of the of shops without paying or was bothered lecture tour in America. All that kind of 
ck tted, black-cloaked persons who about the forks. I acquired a money- thing 

ntinually carried folios of drawings and sense—not a very wonderful one but good Thus did my twenty years among the 
paintings up and wn the boulevards, enough for ordinary purposes and no savages, which had got me in so wrong 
tapp m on the shoulder and asked longer starved or was driven to dodging with civilization, fin: ully put me com- 
what he meant by it. He gave me a_landladies. I found | was fitting in pretty pletely in right with it, for without them 
tartled look and darted away. Nodoubt well at last. the book—and this success—could never 
he thought | was mad. , And presently, as though it had been have been. So it is that now, after three 
It was quite ridiculous, of course, that waiting until I was fit and ready for such years, I have no kick coming against 
n from the stone-age should thus good things, Civilization began to smile either civilization or my life in the wilds. 
ticize Bohemia, but I'll wager that no upon me most graciously. 4 book of mine Still, as mentioned earlier, some of the 
tic ever made such a stir. I was concerning some of my experiences in the little customs and courtesies are not yet 
vlad when after some months the oppor- wilds, which had been refused by pub- spontaneous with me and the day I can 
tunity came to return to London. Since lisher after publisher, proved when say I am completely civilized will be the 
I have learned to love and to under- finally printed to be a considerable suc- day when, meeting a lady friend in the 
{ the Latin Quarter and to forgive cess. It was in fact hailed as a Work. street, I do not have deliberately to re- 

habitants their funny little ways. Sir James Barrie, Mr. John Galsworthy member to raise my hat. 
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A Paiv of Boots 


continued from page 49 























ported, “Private Ford present, sir.” Then in the end they heard Ford say: “ “But you’re a good soldier, Ford, and 
And the C. O., just to be military, de “Well, I win and you lose, Swede.” since that assembly my dogrobber has 
“Private Ford, what delayed Right after that there was a noise as_ told me of the diplomatic manner it 
, though something had fallen—and taken which you poked the supply-sergeant in 
kord pa | out of the first squa land a few chairs with it. the eye. Ford ‘. | don’t like Anderson. But 
vard afront the leading rank. Th And now, with never a backward glance, being an officer and a gentleman my hands 
| gazed and stifled a hundred and — Ford, proud in his new boots, strolled back are tied. Nevertheless, when a private 
f snickers. The Major’s several to his squad. And a muddy world seemed runs a war in top fashion I’m man enough 
tenants tried their hardest to be mili- gay and life was. worth while. to stand up and cheer.’ 
uut turned away fo laugh mn ais ““Where’s Sergeant Anderson?” the C. a sir,” Ford testified. “Them’s 
And the C. O. stopped trying O. asked. the C. O.’s very words and what is 
rything. He bit his lower lip, scratched “Coming up, sir,” Ford reported. “He more he added, ‘Name it, Ford, and it’s 
forelock with a slow finger and thought should be up—and coming soon, sir.” yours.’ 
ird of Chateauroux and a gang of letters And there was a light note there. “Well, I was modest,” Ford went on 
yat were still upon his desk And there, Up now—and coming out -Anderson, “But the C. O. made this suggestion: 
nkle-deep in the mud, stood one Private with the eyes of the world upon him, ‘How about a few-days’ pass, Ford? 
Ford and shivered at attention while slouched back into line. And upward of Could you use one? Yes, I bet you could 
inswered-—hardly above a whisper one-hundred fifty close observers ob- Well, F ord , this outfit pays off right after 
Couldn't come out, sir. Got no shoes, served that Anderson’s left lamp was al- supper tonight. I got word just now that 
Bad cold, sir. Awful sick, sir.” Then ready rich in that florid color which fore- the pay car is on the wz ay over. So you be 
coughed and coughed and coughed tells the coming of a first-rate shiner, a all set to shove off for your beloved 





Midway of Ford’s long shins, betwixt condition which is often caused by a poke Chat’roux, Private. And, Ford, if during 












ind between ankles and knees, were in the eye rightfully and forcefully de- the next several days you are taken sober s) 
raped what remained of socks and shoes. livered. . . . But—attention! -or in a state even approaching unmili 
Phat is, the uppers of the old kicks were The Articles of War were read. Then tary sobriety —it’ll go hard with you 
nicely laced in place above two big red the outfit was dismissed; but before they Yes, sir, I’ll make an ex: imple of you. 
feet. And the C. O. weakened. fell out the Major remembered to say: “i ‘Thanks, Major,’ I started to say ’ 
Supply-Sergeant Anderson!’’ he “Private Ford, report to me right after ‘I’m very—’ 
barked this formation.” ““*Stow the thanks, Ford; and never 
“Here, sir,’ Anderson reported and mind the salute. Go now and get set for 
paced out of rank. \ HAT went on in closed session, with the shove-off,’ the C. O. ordered.” 
‘Have you any shoes in supply?” Ford on the Major’s carpet, is not Anyway, all this Major-to-Ford-to-gang 
“Yes, sir. But Ford—” on record except according to Ford’s tell- play sounds like so much run-of-mind 






Take Private Ford in and put shoes ing, which sounded like an enlisted man’s and a soused buck private’s mind at that 












cks on him! And make it fast. idea of the millennium: “The Major says But be that as it may, the outfit paid 
I'll hold this assembly till you come out.”” to me, ‘Ford, I coulc 1 jail you for this off at seven that night and when the first 
Ford wasn't what you'd call a sad-  barefoot-boy stunt.’ Liberty truck pulled out for Issoudun at 
low @ sick man as he tollowed Anderson ‘“**Major,’ I says to him, ‘Major, I’ve seven-thirty Private-No-Class Ford wa 
toward the supply room. Anderson, to be been in this man’s army longer than you riding with the driver. His new shoe 
xact, was the one who appeared ill. And have, and you don’t begin to know all the ‘were on the dashboard with his feet 1 
the royal order of American bucks smiled things you could do to me. Why, sir, ac- them—regulation—and it is an historic: 
vaited cording to Army Regul: itions you could fact that he did not flush once in the nex 
| » was very still while waiting go back ten generations and “take my two weeks. But when he did come bac 
1 1. It was so still that a great-great-great-great-grandpop away he went right in and told the Swede a 
ve heard either a pin or from the necktie party that strung him about Little One. 
aw rop; so th bucks h irkened up.’ eae 
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Our Private Affairs 


Continued from page 4 


s becoming pretty well established. 


Santa Monica, California. 
\ly long-loafing experience was started back 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, on the coldest 
ch the eleventh that 1891 knew. That 
s me twenty-one by actual count. 
Early in May, 1917, I talked the War over 
a recruiting sergeant in San Francisco and 
promised that it would last long enough. 
. before I was in that uniform for one full 
I knew that the War had lasted too long. 
t was more than three years before | gazed 
bird in a mirror of a New York automat 
wondered why he looked back at me, and 
It was so long since | had seen me in 
1 was startled, as someone has 
iliness Yet, tor the first time in a 


1 was with air mail in San 
ter | went as a civilian employee 
, Dayton. There I worked 

ross-country section and flew much 

East. When Clover Field, Santa 
i, came into existence I came here as 
Mechanic. Out of Clover Field I flew 


listance work; coast to coast 


‘ield 


ich long 

orth and south. We were trying to prove 

iviation had arrived. It had and it 

and I, for one, know that there'll be 

i fying ten years from now. And 

to be in on some of the good flying, 

thing up till such time as some great 

lds the future of air. Over periods 

a time we followers of air lose track 

But sooner or later we always find 

1 the me la in the crashed 

is that 1s true flyin 

ed. ref 1¢ today 1S just as 

it was when the Wrights hopped 

Hawk. That’s why the one living 

Martin and the i men of 

| They know, and 

ly el ulize, that the 

iviation is the Fool Killer. 

m one of an ex-army of broken 

ll you what: it’s been a hard quiet 

of us boys ever since a certain 

| clapped a cool blue eye to a peri- 

found Paris. . . Find Paris! Say, 

just possible that a lot of us should get 

controls and let somebody fly who can 

But it’s tough to be running around 

th clipped wings and have no willing ears 

ell it to. Lindy has done a lot for aviation, 
look what he’s done to the rest of us! 

Well, I’m sure sorry for the rest of the boys, 

just so long as McC uure’s will let me 

now and then I’ll try to keep a stiff upper 

and the rest of the fixings. 
ANDREW CarrFrRey! 


we 
LLAN BENSON’S career, like that 


of so many other writers, started 
newspaper office. He is, of course, one 
t the best-known and most authoritative 
ters on subjects of national importance 
eneral interest and we are especially 
‘to have him as one of our regular 
ributors because hi is personal philoso- 
is also McCuure’s philosophy. He 
liscovered that many of the satis- 

ig things of life do not cost money. 

Yonkers, New York. 
s born in 1871 and have been trying 
ince to learn as much as possible about 
net and the people who are on it. At 
ize of twelve I had firmly resolved to be- 
wwyer and go to Congress. On July 24, 
plan was abandoned. General Grant 


had died the day before and the sonorous head- 
lines of the Detroit Free Press came out to my 
home on a farm in Western Michigan and 
awakened something in me that has not yet 
become stilled. How well I remember the 
first three parts of the head: “Grant is Dead. 
The C onqueror of a Nation’s Heart's at Rest. 
Resting Peacefully on the Banks of the Hud- 
son.” I said to myself, “I could have written 
that head At eighteen I was a newspaper 
reporter in Detroit. Since then I have edited 
daily newspapers, written for magazines, 
edited magaz nes, written eight or ten books 
on politics and economics, ridden a Pullman 
for eighty consecutive nights making political 
speeches all over the United States and this 
ear wrote a book, published in the fall of 1927, 
The Story of Geology.” I think I 

, th Samuel Butler that I have got in 
is world everything that I really wanted, but 
I can also add that most of yal things I want 
lon’t cost much money. I t know much 
more about the world than 7 did in 1871 but I 
m having a very interesting time in trying to 

arn. 


Arran L. Benson 


we 
A SIGNAL event in the life of the new 
* McC.iure’s is the beginning in this 
issue of Gordon Young's new serial, 
‘There is Naught but Courage.” It has 
never been easy for even the greatest 
writer to make his way quickly to the 
front rank of public recognition, but 
Gordon Young has been winning for him 
self in recent years a large and ever 
increasing audience by his vivid tales of 
the South Seas. In his understanding of 


lite and people, of the physical and emo 
ti by strain of the sea and the tropics, 
he has been ikened by critics or or 
sides of the Atlantic to Joseph Conrad. 
You will find in his work many of the 
same qualities that made Conrad one of 
the greatest masters of fiction the world 
has known and you will find, along with 
an equal subtlety, a clarity, directness and 
simplicity that Conrad so often lacked, 
particularly his later years. Consider 
this novel of Gordon Young’s with an 
unbiased mind and careful judgment. We 
think you will find that it stands the test 
and that you will derive pleasure from 
being among the early discoverers of a 
writer whose name will be written large 
across the records of English fiction. 


[* MAY we are starting another new 
serial—“‘The Prisoner in the Opal,” 
by A. E. W. Mason. Many of you, even 
yet, will remember Major Mason best 
for “The Four Feathers,” an adventure 
story that has become a classic. For 

twenty years he has held first rank 
England and America as a weaver of 
mystery and adventure tales and he has 
a score of memorable books to his credit. 
His new mystery novel of dark happen- 
ings and strange adventures begins in a 
London drawing-room and runs out 
course in the old towns and chateaux of 
Southern France, with your interest 
divided between the American heroine 
and a French detective already made 
famous by Major Mason. ; 

Leauw SEWEL! 
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MASON. It ion drawing 
! chateaux ind 
| rance whe re 
breath tror 

t an American g 

gnt of M. Hanaud 
welcome as an old-hand 
1d the webdo!l »and 
to make it one of the 
x tales Major Mason has 


b of intrigu 


get its name? 
nventor of its 
crank-shaft 
remember when all 
were 1 rubbs r? every 

vurt of your car represents the story of 
and the men behind it. 
history of the 


our car 
s happened to th 
Your spark-plugs 


on, tires 


ie of sol 


maae 


} nvention 


What's 


the perse nal 


We've all 
ot tol 


car we 


wanted to know these stories 
ind faith and creation which made 
We have wondered how 
thought of, perfected and 
FRAZIER HUNT tells us in 
f Your Car, a series beginning 


issue. 


Irive 
parts wer 

ped. 
1 the M Ly 
The worth or weakness of a man or 
is often hidden by shortcomings 
more important than they 
I illy are. The Con} ‘vor by WILKESON 
O’CONNELL is the story of such a woman 
1 apprec ate. 


S TO Se ind 
MCKENNA story 
s quick 
Harti 


woman 


} 


which seem 


who had ey 


You can’t read a 
without having your sympathi 
1. Canary about Steve 


1 


Bird is 


you to 
sadd me fora 
shut your mouth 
n me tor a litetime . 
ised his grip 
> th small tent,” said the 
r was quickly obeyed. 
no resistanc but the 
the large pavilion 
st tremendous 
from human 


1d and you die,” growled 


ly instantly. 
was clapped 


Lebau 


h 


ird 


y fitty-dollar 
give away 


Was pI bably the or 
went whocould aftord to 


a million dollars. 


Jack Pendleton had the talent of Hou- 
dini—only he got himself out of trouble 
instead of strait-jackets. People let him 
with murder. Private Pauper 
Rises and Shines is T. H. KELLY’S ac 
count of one dizzy day in Paris when he 
fell in love and got away with that too 


get 


away 


You Can Be Educated—But Not in 
College—ALLAN L. BENSON, for many 
years an authority on public affairs, ar- 
raigns the colleges for their failure to 
make education a factor in the most vital 
problem of life. If they do not do that, 
what good are they? he asks. Mr. Benson 
makes a strong indictment which the 
colleges will find it difficult to answer. 


Toy Land, by LLEWELLYN HUGHES, 
is the story of a staid unhappy man who 
found his lost youth among the fantastic 
lights and paper buildings of Coney 
Island. 


The story of a great showman—A Great 
Fellow for Ideas—E. F. Albee, by PARKE 
F. HANLEY. How imagination and 
New England principles created “vaude- 
\ ille.”” 


Stunt Menace. A story of the wing- 
walking, little-known stunt men and 
women who put the thrill in the movies. 


Cactus Biglow's Cat, by TOM GILL, 


a poignant story of a lonely old 


SSC 


“Beau Ideal 


Continued from page 68 


save my brother, Buddy and myself. 

“Now then,” he continued, addressing 
the Adjudant and his voice and manner 
changed. “You saw that fire out there. 

Suppose you were bound to a pole 
and fed into it, feet first? . . .” 

“Then I should hardly be able to make 
the rounds with you if I wanted to. : 
Even your intelligence might follow 
that  .” was the reply. 

“Well then, suppose we agree that you 
are incorruptible and immovable! Also 
that, as you insist on spoiling our plans 
and thwarting our modest desire to take 
but one convict, we are going to give 
ourselves thx and compensa- 
tion of torturing you to death as painfully 
know how 

‘That is as you please,” 

t 
baudy, “but I shall only get for a few 
minutes what you wilbget for all Eternity, 


ye 


satisfaction 


as wt 
replied Le- 


leur 
Sidi Adjudant! The removal 
fidel is an act of merit on the part 
Believer ’ 
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gold miner in the Rio Grande country 

In A Fire Insurance Adjuster Talk 
EDSON RICH tells the absurd things 
people do when they commit arson for 


money. 


In the Southern mountains keen-eyed 
men come down for election. Age-old 
feuds are smoldering, traditional hate 
makes men’s trigger-fingers twitch. This 
is the desperate day through which one 
lives in Bloody Ground. These are FIS- 
WOODE TARLETON’S own people. His 
story has all the vibrating intensity and 
drama of his mountain world. 


What quality makes a leader? B. C. 
FORBES, authority on the world of 
business, has had intimate contact with 
most of America’s industrial giants and 
he says it is Courage. 


Increasing tension marks the develop- 
ment of events in the second instalment 
of There Is Naught but Courage, the novel 
of South Seas life by GORDON YOUNG. 
The web of double-dealing and disloyalty 
tightens about Captain Pawley and he 
turns to the sagacity of Rabancha and 
Hamill. Captain Heddon makes a shock 
ing discovery when he goes to San Fran- 
cisco to get Pawley’s daughter from her 
convent school. No one, now that Conrad 
is gone, better understands the terrific 
forces and undercurrents that govern the 
ives of men and women than Gordon 
Young. And no one can tell a story more 
simply, more beautifully or with mor 
dramatic power. 


It occurred to me to feel glad that 
Lebaudy, whom my brother of course had 
no intention of injuring, much less of 
killing, had no suspicion that the Emir 
was other than he seemed. It would b 
a terrible blow to Mary should her hus 
band’s great drama be discovered to b 
farce. 

“We shall know more about that later,’ 
growled the Frenchman. “What is not it 
doubt is the question of your fate wher 
my countrymen catch you. 

“We shall know more about that 
later,” smiled the Emir. ‘“‘Meantime 
your fate takes precedence, Sidi Adjudant 
—and I wil! be generous. Shall it be th 
fire, feet first? Impalement on the 
sharpened trunk of a youngpalm? .. . Or 
pegged out for the vultures? a ie 

The Adjudant shrugged his shoulders 

Yussuf pulled aside the curtain at th 
entrance to the tent. 

“One came running,” he said quickly, 
lier. . . . He heard the cry of th 

We have bound him. 


« ! 
a sol 


officer. 
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is unhurt.’ 
may have saved your life,” re 
the Emir, turning to the Ad- 
“Perhaps he will help us in the 
he counter- 


uite securely but he 
“He 
narked 
rudant. 
ttle play-acting and give us t 
sign in return for his life.’ 
“If he is one of my Agionnaires you 
will get nothing out of him,” was the 
ply. 
“Well, hope for the best, Sidi Ad- 
judant. If the man is amenable I 
will not torture you. Perhaps even 
will not kill you. 
The Emir then bade Y ussuf bring four 
nen and order them, on peril of their 
ves, to guard the French officer and see 
that none held communication with him. 
He then led the way to my tent where 
\larbruk ben Hassan awaited us with a 
vuundle of French képis, coats, trousers, 
rgings, boots, side-arms and equipment. 


” 


N A surprisingly few minutes I was a 

French sergeant, dark and_ bearded, 
t is true—but then the night was dark 
ind many of the soldiers were bearded— 
nspecting a guard consisting ofa corporal 

nd eight men. 

‘“‘Now then,” said Noel, the cz ap 
tive. No need for hi im to see me but he’s 
got to this guard You'll talk 
French to him, of course, Otis. Also 

t him see, from not too near, the dead 
odies of his slumbering comrades and 
the sous-officiers in the pavilion. 

Fell him his top sergeant 1S elsewhe Pe, 
rtured to death. That was his 
ving yell he heard. If he’s only too 

d to get his own back on the Adjudant 

V helping, all’s well... . If he’s staunch, 
vy fright, bribery and corruption.” 

Suppose he double-crosses .. . gives 

wrong countersign and lets a yell 

when we get into the convict camp . 

Buddy. 

“Well, we’ve got to take a chance,”’ re- 

ed Noel. “It’s up to ha to be right in 

idging your man. . He may jump 

t the chance of gaining a few hundred 

rancs and his liberty, especially i if Le- 
udy is as po pul: ir as he used to be. 

‘Used to Pe I said. 

“Yes. ... Used to be 
1 I were in his peloton.... 

“He surely was nigger-driver,” 

nfirmed Buddy. 7 

“What? ...When?...” 

you talking about?” 

“When we were in the ] egion, son. 

u've heard the great tale of the Relief 

Zinderneuf where Beau was 
led and we started out with John Geste 
his other brother and — the 
lesert for two years. Well, old 

Lebaudy was sergeant of our peloton, 
der our smart-Alec | brother-in-law. 

Lord, yes. Lebaudy is a great 

i friend of ours! . : 

nothing but thought much. 


see 


s the 


. when Buddy 


” 


some 


I said. “What 


Geste 


I said 
I 


n the best Legion manner I stepped 


“Garde a vous! Par hiles de 
tre. En avant! . Marche!” and 
ie drilled men of the body-guard, to 
vhom none of this was new except their 
uccustomed uniforms, moved smartly 
eneath the ferocious eye of the Corporal 
\V iZir. 
We had not marched more than a few 
irds before I cried: 


ick, rasped a 


“Hi alte! 

I had had idea and turned back to 
the Emir’s tent. Noel was reclining on 
his rugs, looking thoughtful and some 
what dejec ted. 

“Son,” he said, “I don’t like it... . I 
can’t sit here in safety and let you go into 
that camp. It they pinch you you'll 
never be seen again. Nor Bud 
either. The Legion wants him 
just like the Zephyrs want you. .. .” 

“I’m going anyhow, Noel,” I said, 
‘whether you go or not. It’s my 
privilege and my right. I found him, 
old chap, and I’m going to save him. 
It’s you who are saving him really, 
mean—I must there—and take 
lead a 

“True, 
What did 

“Why 

« No!” 
surprise. 

“What occurred to me,” I continued 
unmoved, I’m every inch 
a ‘ge sergeant. Syp pose we put 
this disguised squi id on their camels and 
we make a little detour. Then I ride 
in here again at their head and with some 
more of your body-guard behind 
goumiers. We ride in where this prisoner 
is and he would 
eyes that we are a pertectly good French 
peloton riste. He’ll shout for _ 
and you'll look guilty and contused. 

I'll be haughty and truculent and more- 
over I'll to camp with you. 

ll have the man set free and tell him to 
into the convict camp. [Il tak 
the ine xplicable ot 
and the sous-offi my 
suspicion that something Is wrong, visit 
the sentries and tell them to be watchful.” 

Noel smote his thigh. 

™“ ats,” he declared, “you've 
something. . . . Go and fetch Buddy. . . .” 

I bade my squad—or troupe—“Stand 
easy!” and in Arabic told the Wazir that 
the Emir would fain have speech with 
him. 


an 


but | 
be the 
too. 

but I don’t like it. 
you return for?” he added. 

I had an idea r 
said my_ brother 


son 


in feigned 


“was this 


us as 
with his own 


at once see 


méha 


refuse 


lead us 
command, in 
Lebaudy 


absence 


c1eTs, VOICe 


said 


N THE tent I repeated and elaborated 

my plan. It appealed to Buddy at 
once and he preterred it to the other 
scheme on account of the human factor. 

That was uncertain in both but less so, 
perhaps, in my scheme. A bribed and in 
timidated man might well doubl 
us—tearing the French authority 
than us and doubting whether he would 
ever get his thirty pieces of silver. He 
would probably agree to all that we sug 
gested and then betray us—instead of his 
own people as we were well into 
their camp and he in safety. 

“It looks water-tight to me,” dec 
Noel. “So far the prisoner has neither 
heard nor seen anything suspicious tn this 
camp. All he knows is that they thought 
they heard Lebaudy shout. The 
Corporal of the Guard, sent 
him down to see if anything was wanted 
and he was seized and held as he 
running into this camp... .”’ 

“Quite right too,” observed Corporal 

ddy with some indignation 
» “Send aman for Marbruk ben Hassan,” 


said Noel. 


cross 


more 


as soon 


1ded 


or someone, 


came 


Buddy stepped out of the tent and a| 
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few minutes later Marbruk entered with 


On being que stioned by the Emir, it 
turned out that, as we hoped and sup- 


posed, the prisoner had been seized by the 
ruard at the very entrance to the camp, 
had been put in the guard-tent and could 
know absolutely nothing of what had 
urre 
\| 5 med propit ous for the success of 
y plan and Marbruk was sent back with 
ta tructions to the guard—one of 
which was t place the prisoner vhere he 
uld ny who went by 
\l if \ t t get my uniformed 
i f har bitter epel ib ruthans 
! t ay them, W th a aozen 
thers \rab dress, awaiting me at the 
pp t 1 t th im] 
Nlet {1 can were of course drilled 
bers of the Emir’s 
gua p fr his tamous 
( ( ry 
(;' AI 8) BY | . il I vG n Pp 
you,” sa N | tt tl tent 
kK p in ct uy} t n ind Bu 
t ‘ vave John Geste her in hour 
Now, don’t forget You're ar 
lignanta Isp | ch sergeant 
His ¢ \ to Buddy was less impres 
t that rpora Wazir turned 
without word the Emir’s 
foot ort up al 1 encountered 
ntting It nh trousers 
y' SSUF LATIF IBN FETATA, 
krench uniform, stood at the head of 
mv K g camel, his foot upon its dou 
sed tor g to prevent its rising to its 
feet. He saluted as | approached and 
na led the rein-cord 
| mount i, tn ( imel rose and l rode 
Vay tron the camp, fe llowed by my 
The night was dark and very still and 
tf that hour ibout thr o'clock in the 
ng—J would willingly nave been 
irk and very still upon the comtortable 
ind cushions of my tent 
\ OUARTI R of an hour late | p 
£ proached the tents of the quartet 
\ rew ir the Soudanese 
yrrought is rifle 
pe to the ready I plied 
Vit i l la | t ul uncement 
tw ver ft s nN Pp iC 
| try tu hout ind 
t i t t pow rtul mis 
p \ ' ca u \ gy with a W \| 
a 
I u t h sty 
} t wart in great 
Com | By 
\ . 4 
\ l cried 
\\ t pis th 
| np of His High s the Emir, 
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“Here! What's this?” I shouted, my 
voice hard with wrathful surprise. “A 
French soldier in uniform? By whose 
order was he arrested? Where’s he from? 

Send my compliments to the 
Emir. 
“Come here, you!” I calied to the 


man. “Tell me about it. I'll look 
into this. oe 

And with gentle taps of my camel-stick 
upon its neck I brought my camel to its 


knees. 


The light from the slush-lamp fell 
upon my face and upon that of the French 
prisoner. 

“Hankinson!” he cried, using the name 


which had been mine in the Legion. 
“Sergeant Hankinson, please!’ I re- 
plied instantly with stern reproof in my 
voice. “Have you gone blind, Légion- 
naire Schnell? . . .””. And I brought into 
prominence the gold stripe on my cuff. 
Yes....1 had been quick!... 
| had risen to the occasion with 
absolute promptitude and aplomb. And 
by so doing I had turned a ghastly con 
tretemps into what might prove a piece 
of amazing good luck. 
It was the miserable Schnell, the butt 


and buffoon of my barrack-room in the 
Legion, and in another second I should 
learn whether he had heard that I had 
been court-martialed and sent to the 
Zephyrs. It was extremely improbable, 
as he had gone trom Sidi-bel-Abbés to 
Senegal when I had gone to the Moroccan 
border. 

“| —I—I beg your pardon, Monsieur le 
Sergent,” gasped Sc hnell, saluting repeat- 
edly. “I knew your voice and I recog- 


nized your face and I called your name 
without stopping to look. . . . [am very 
sorry, mon Sergent. 

All was well. The miserable Schnell 
had heard nothing. 

“That’s enough! 
demented parr it. 
come to be here. 
end of the road 1s 
was looking for. 
here, mon Sergent,” replied 
Schnell standing stiffly to attention. “It’s 
like this, sir. . . . The convict camp ts 
just back there and this Arab—he’s a 
big Chiet, a ‘friendly’—he gave a féte, a 
feast and dancing-girls and all that and 
nvited the Commandant and me 
/ us-officiers and all men who were off 
duty I was on guard and me and 
Schantz and Slinsky and Poggi were sit 
ting the guard-tent when sud 
denly Corporal Blanchard said, ‘Silence, 
you! Hark" 

““And we listened but we heard nothing, 
the Corporal said he thought he had 


Don’t chatter like a 
. Tell me how you 

. And where the 
. . That is what | 


-" Ih, C ke se 


1éur 


outside 


ina 

heard the voice of Monsieur [ Adjudant 
Lebaudy. They say he has the biggest 
voice in the French Army r 


“Oh, for God’s sake,” I growled, “cut 
And tell me what you are 

You mean you assaulted 
. Or 


t short 
loing her« 
some harmless Arab I suppose. 
of their women? 
“Oh, sir! No, no, no!”’ protested poor 
Schnell. “Corporal Blanchard said he 
thought he must be mistaken but said 
I'd better come across and see whether 
everything was all right. . . . And they 


sted me. 


‘* 


was if one 
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“I suppose you came rushing into the 
camp like a Touareg like a whole 
Touareg raid, a host in yourself. r 
I sneered. 

“The Corporal said ‘Run across,’ sir, 
and I came au pas gymnastique and . . .” 

“Silence!” I roared. “Don’t you back- 
answer me, you jibbering jackass. 
How long have you been here?” 

“About half an hour, sir,” admitted 
Schnell. 

“Well, I'll have you put somewhere 
else for about half a month,” I bullied. 
“You blundering half-witted .. . half- 
baked. . . half-bred . . . half-addled .. . 
half-man you. “iy 

I was, | fear, beginning thoroughly to 
enjoy myself. Probably I was uplifted 
by excitement, hope, fear and tautened 
nerves. I then turned upon the dwarf. 
“And you?” [ stormed in Arabic. 
How dare you arrest a French soldier on 
his way to speak with his commanding 
officer?” 

The dwarf spread deprecating hands 
and shrugged tremendous shoulders. 

“By Allah! A mistake an acci- 
dent Such fools as these Soudanese 
are. But the Roumi soldier came 
running and was violent. . . . His High 
ness the Emir will be distressed beyond 


words. But the man was very vio- 
lent. Some say he slew two with his 
bayonet others say three. 3 


“What!” I cried. “Absurd! ... Was 
the man drunk then?” 

“Well, Sidi, this one was not very 
drunk,” replied the dwarf. 

“What do you mean?” I cried. “Let 
your speech be plain. ... “This one 
was not very drunk.” . . . Who was very 
drunk then? = 

A quiet and orderly body of men, sev- 
eral carrying lamps, approached. 

The dwarf was flustered. 

“Our Lord, the Emir 
whispered. 

And at the head of a body of sheiks, 
officers, officials, soldie rs and slaves ap- 
peared the Emir el Hamel el Kebir. 

“Please Allah! Well? . . . Come in 
peace! . The Peace of Allah be upon 
you 

I saluted the Emir, military fashion. 

“Health and the Peace of Allah upon 
you, O Emir! . Le Sergent Hankinson, 
peloton méhariste, numero douze, for Num 
ber One Construction Camp. . . . I saw 
your fire and came to ask. . . . In your 
camp I find a French soldier arrested and 
detained. ...I have to request that 
you hand him over to me at once with ex 
planation. .. .” 

“What is this, Marbruk ben Hassan?’ 
inquired the Emir of the dwarf. His voice 
was harsh. 

Marbruk, .with low salaam, 
repeated what he had said to me. 

It appeared that the man had been very 
violent some said five had _ been 
killed or gravely injured. . . . Th 
dwarf feared that the man had been under 
the influence of the strong sharad of th 
Roumis. Fighting drunk in fact. 

Indignantly Schnell denied that he had 
so much as seen liquor for years. 

“But how cou/d he be drunk?” I in 
terposed angrily. “Where would he get 
the drink? Do the wells then contain 


himself,” he 


hastily 
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harab in this part of the desert? 

The Emir smiled and stroked his beard. 

“Nay, I never thought so,” replied the 
Emir. “Until this day I had not thought 
t . . Strange indeed are the ways of 

. Roumis but let us thank Allah for 
he e diversity of His creatures. Verily 
ne is a mocker and well is it 

ohibited unto us. . . .” 

“What is behind your ‘speech, O Emir? 

| asked. “Give me not twisted words 

m a crooked tongue, | beseech you. 

Let our speech be short and plain. 

“Will the Comme indant come with me 
moment?” ’ asked the Emir with quiet 
gnity. “And if perhaps he would bring 
1is soldier who has seen no sharab. 

“Corporal!” I shouted over my shoul- 

“het the men dismount and take an 

camel 


” 


sy... Each man to stand to his 
th rifle unslung.’ 

And Corporal Buddy’s salute and reply 
re the authentic thing. It would have 
ken a quicker brain than Schnell’s to 
ve found anything wrong with me and 
\ peloton. ; - 


\s I moved off with the Emir, followed 
~& by Schnell, the former remarked con 

ntially but with care that Schnell 
uld hear him: 


“I did not wish to say too much in 


nt of your men, Commandant... . 
1 also I thought you would believe 
ir own eyes more quickly than my 


Cee ° ° . 
Bidding his followers to halt and to 
vait him where they stood, the Emir led 
ind Schnell to a tent. 
“IT regret this most deeply,” he said, 
and I would fain have concealed 
I gave a poor feast in my humble 
np and invited all who cared to come. 
It is not for me to make comment. 
But my men are accused of arresting 
who knows nothing of any drunken- 
ss, any imbibing of sharab.. .” and 
pulled aside the curtain of the tent. 
By the light of the lamp in the tent we 
veld the distressing spectacle of three 
formed non-commissioned officers dee p 
nk in drunken slumber. 
| shrugged my shoulders and clucked 
\ tongue in disgust. 
‘Tch! Tch! Tch! 
r men?” I asked, 
gry 
It was the turn of the Emir to shrug 
s shoulders. 
| stirred one of the sleepers sharply 
vith my foot and shook the other by the 
oulder (but not too violently). 
‘And the Adjudant Lebaudy?” I asked. 
“Do not ask me, Monsieur le Sergent,” 
i the Emir pityingly. 
“Where is he? . 
I must satisfy 
d sharply. 
“Légionnaire Schnell,” I added. “Re 
iin in here until I return. . Leave 
s tent at your peril.’ 
lhe Emir led me away 


And what of 
shamefaced and 


. I will see him. 
myself... .” I 


CHAPTER XVIII 


[ RETURNED and entered the tent, 
grave-faced, sad, indignant but with 

he look in my eye of a good sergeant who 
es promotion in the near distance. 


“Schnell,” I said, “listen and be care- 
ful... . A still tongue runs in a wise 
head. . Get you back at once to 
camp and report to Corporal Blanchard 
that all’s well here . all’s well, d’you 
understand? . Monsieur l’ Adjudant | 
Lebaudy did not call for you. . He 
and the sergeants are remaining longer. 


Remaining longer, d’you under- 
stand? . . Be very careful what you | 
say. . I should be sorry for you if it | 


were found that false reports detrimen- 
tal to / Adjudant Lebaudy and your su- 
perior officers— were traced SO VOU « « a 

The good Schnell apparently under- 
stood very clearly. 

“V ery good. Get along back then 
and ... oh report that a peloton 
méhariste—sergeant, corporal, eight sol 
diers and ten goumiers—is arriving at 
once. Tell Corporal Blanchard to warn 
the sentries. I may as well have the 
countersign too. What is it, ‘Maroc’ 
re 

“No, sir, ‘Boulanger,’ 
Simon Schnell. 

“Well, be off then and don’t run 
like a m: ad bull into your own c: amp. 
Get a bullet in your belly one of these 
days! 

Schnell saluted and departed 
speed, filled with the best intentions. 


replied simple 


with 


TOW for it!’ I said as we hurried 
forth to rejoin my circus of camels 

and pe rforming Arabs. 
“Great stuff! Son, you're the Goods!” 
whispered Noel as he gripped my arm.... 
I gave the order to mount and a minute 
later I led the peloton, in column of files, 
at a swinging trot toward the convict 

camp. 


NXIOUSLY as I was awaiting it, 

the sentry’s loud “‘Halte! . . iy Qui 

va la?”” brought my heart into my mouth. 

I switched my mind from thoughts of 

John and Isobel—and became a French 
sergeant again. 

I answered and gave the countersign 
in correct style—the style with which | 
was only too familiar halted my peloton 
and went forward. 7 

“That you, Schantz?” 

“No, Sergeant,” 
am Broselli. ste 

“Has Schnell just come into camp?” I 
asked. 

“A few minutes ago, 
the reply. 

“Ah!” 


I snapped. 
- «<< 
replied the man. “I 


Sergeant,” was 


I said mysteriously, c: j 
peloton to attention and led them to the 
camp. 

“Halte!” I cried at the top of my voice. 
“Dismount! Stand easy! 

The guard turned out, the corpor: al 
came hurrying, followed by a man bearing 
a lamp. 

He saluted me smartly. 

“Urgent and in haste,” I said. “Take 
me to /’Adjudant Lebaudy at once.” 

“He’s over at the big Emir’s camp, 
Serge ant,” re pli ed the Corporal. “A fete 


a big show. Everybody’s 
there. = ; . 
“So I gathered,” I said grimly. “A 
little awkward if there was another raid, 
hein? However, that’s the Adjudant’s 


affair. . You in command here?” 
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I UDDY’S reception of the prisoner was 
not calculated to raise suspicion in the 

ben Yussuf: mind of Corporal Blanchard. 
Allied Con With a businesslike contemptuous 
roughness he pinioned the prisoner. And 
with a brief, “J Undo that if you 
can!” he pointed with a jerk of his thumb 
to the spare camel, now attached to his 


, 
SIOW 


handed the 
And = there’s 
for 
own. 

“Get on and enjoy your last ride in this 
, ‘and if you so much 
I'll drag you behind 


the eyes, that 


world,” he growled 
I can’t as ) 
TOR Maw 

“Well, good night, Corporal,” I said to 
the excellent Blanchard and mounted my 
every second expecting that the 
man’s detestable with a tinge of 
respecttul surprise, would utter the words 


tor which [ had been waiting trom the 


} 1 
30k crooked, 


him. 
in — camel, 
“IT know his voice, 
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t-martial : g 
time they 
vant, 


about Sergeant? 
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n my intention 
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lone, it had bee 


’ urse! 


Or « to fee for it 
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r, consternation 
the conclusion 
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\| | would say 
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How long have 
baudy? I think 
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- thought of it at all, 
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nels shuffled torward, the sentry 


free. 


the 
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betwe n 
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night. 
without dis 
g held my 
my eves, an 
and | 


irt 


pass between 
ose behind m« 
hearts 


} j 
» NAG 


it John 


was being 


away to return their “properties” t 
their rightful owners. It would not be 
seemly that any good French soldier 


should awake to find his trousers missing. 


NE on each side of John, we marched 
to the Emir’s tent, entered it, 
closed the opening and stood together 
an Emir, a French sergeant, a French 
corporal and a convict! — 

Three Americans and an Englishman! 

Shall I attempt to describe that meet- 
ing? Tell of how John cleared his 
throat with a slight cough and remarked: 

“Thanks awfully, you fellows. 
These cords are very tight. ... Any- 
body got a drink on him? .” and col- 
lapsed in a dead faint. 

. Of how we worked over him and 
brought him round, Buddy weeping 
freely and swearing fiercely my 
brother, in grim silence save when he 
blew his nose violently I swallowing 
and swallowing and swallowing while 
words of fire capered about my aching 
brain. 

““Fohn Geste is free . . . Fohn Geste i 
saved! ... Isobel... Isobel. ..Isobel!...” 

Of how in silence John Geste put his 
left hand on my shoulder and with his 
right gripped mine with what strength 
he had left to him. : 

Of how he did the same with Hank, 
saying nothing. ; 

Of how he did the same with Buddy, 
saying nothing. 

Ot how we four men, stirred to our 
deepest depths as perhaps never before 
in our liv es, tried to behave as reticent 
white men should, with decent repression 
of emotion though Buddy was once 
or twice shaken from head to foot by 
spasm—followed by a torrent of shocking 
profanity though Hank was con 
strained to blow his nose with a violence 
that shook the camp and caused Buddy 
to request him not to wake the Sever 
Blasted Sleepers though John Geste 
from time to time uttered the slight cough 
with which he covered what would, in a 
woman, have been a sob . and I, I 
could not see properly. 


HERE was a cry without. 

The Emir sprang to the tent-door and 
we heard the voice of Marbruk ben 
Hassan. 

“Lord, a@ raid on the French camp at 
dawn! .. Yacoub-who-goes-without 
water hath sent in a rider. Yacoub 
had news of a big Aarka encamped and 
went thither. .. He heard a talk 
around the camp-fires. . They are 
not Touareg. It is Selim ben Yussuf and 
his band—disguised as Touareg. 
knows his tribe moved north as ordered 

With an overwhelming rush they 
will stamp flat the convict camp, shout 
ing Touareg war-cries lest any escape th 
slaughter and tell the tale... . vate 
guard and convicts, h 


slaughtered the 
will loot what he can of rifles, ammunitior 
and stores And having made another 
big detour, will join the tribe near 
Bouze n $y ; 

“Man propos« th 
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Buddy and I were swiftly;resuming our 
\rab dress. 

Noel quickly selected jubba, kaftan, 

affieh, burnous and head i-cloth from his 
wn stock of clothing and John, tearing 
his ragged convict dress, assumed them 
with speed and ease. 

I remembered that he had worn Arab 
iress for a couple of years. 

Had it ever been hidden from me, the 
ecret of my brother’s rise would now 
have been revealed. He thought of every- 
thing. . . . He ordered everything. . 
He foresaw everything. ...He was 
ool, unhurried, supremely efficient and 
he policy with which he handled the 
{djudant Lebaudy was masterly. 

Yussuf Latif ibn Fetata came to the 

nt. 

‘The French soldiers are again arrayed 

their uniforms, save two,” and he 
anced at the uniforms discarded by 
suddy and myself. 

Go like the wind, good Yussuf,” said 
Emir, “and array those two also. 

ike note that this bundle belongs to the 

n lying with three others in the big 
nt. 


HE messenger arrived in custody of 
Marbruk ben Hassan and added but 
ttle to the latter’s précis of his message. 
W e gathered, however, that Selim 
s counting on the Emir’s being en 
mped ten miles off or else on his way 
ick to the Great Oasis and not only un 
to assist the French, but also unable 
enhance their admiration and approval 
his good-will and good ability in the 
itter of guaranteeing peace in the desert 

i tne policing ot the new route. 
lo the Touareg the blame; to the Emir 
discredit of inefficiency; to Selim ben 

issuf the loot and revenge on the hated 

And as with beneficent and approving 

nile the Emir gave the messenger per 

ssion to retire, that ragged wisp of hu- 
inity smiled crookedly, displaying his 
th, and with profound obeisance added: 

“Also eed bade thy slave tell the 
Emir that the attack will be made 
1 the Zaguig side, as danger would be 
st expected thence. It will doubly 
because not only will the Franzawi 
now expecting it, but Yacoub will him- 

tf ride behind the rear of Selim ben 

ussut’s Aarka and as they are about to 
ge he will fire his rifle in the air.”’ 

‘And be_ himself destroyed by the 
nch volleys?” asked the Emir. 

“Nay, Lord, he will be lying flat upon 
back behind a sand-dune and his 
eling camel.” 

rhe Emir smiled and the messenger 

parted. 


TH 1E Emir issued further orders. 
‘Marbruk ben Hassan,” said he, 
| need not give thee detailed instruc- 
ys. A line of men behind a ridge across 
Zaguig Road. Camels twenty 
irds to the rear. Orders to section 
iders for ten rounds of rapid fire when 
Yacoub’s rifle goes off or your whistle 
lows. .. . Pickets far out, all round 


the camp. . . . Send out Yussuf Latif 


with a swift patrol with Yacoub’s mes 
nger as guide. . . . Not a shot to be 


fired on peril of their lives. We want 
to be ‘surprised’—at fifty yards. . . 

Marbruk ben Hassan, the happy light 
of battle on his sol lierly face, departed 
and the Emir turned back into the tent. 

“‘Here’s a pretty kettle of fish!’ said he. 

“Bud, set R’Orab and all the servants to 
chucking water on that fire and then on 
the drunks. ‘See there isn’t a light 
in the camp. : 
sergeants round. ... You come with 
me, Oats. . . . John, you lie low. 
Go to bed in fact on those cushions. 

John shook his head. 

“Can’t you find me a rifle?” he asked. 
“On to that bed with you, boy. . . . 
do most solemnly swear that I'll bind you 
hand and foot if there’s another word out 


of you . . .”’ and he strode from the tent. | 
- 


S WE hurried to the small one in 


4 which Lebaudy must have been 
having one of the worst hours of his life 
Noel remarked: 

“If I see Selim ben Yussuf over the 
sights of my rifle doing the early bird this 
morning it'll be more worms than e arly 
bird for his. ; 

The four men in charge of Lebaudy 
were ordered to report to Marbruk ben 
Hassan immediately. 

“Sidi Commandant,” said the Emir, “‘no 
man can withstand his fate. ... To 
some, good fortune; to some, bad. ; 
What is written is written. ... Your 
camp wi | be attacked at dawn. 5 

“By your orders, you treacherous devil, 
of course | quite expected it,” was 
the reply. “Huh! The faith of the Arab! 
, The noble untamed unsullied Son 
of the Desert, whose word is better thar 
his bond! . . . you pariah cur! Now 
we know who made the /ast¢ raid! i 

“T think we do, Sidi Commandant 
one Selim ben Yussut. ... It is he who 
will attack now. 

“By your orders,” sneered the 4djudant. 
“Do you take me for a fool—an Afflicted 
of-Allah? . . . By your orders of cours« 
... IJ, in your power, bound hand and 
toot. . Chree-quarters of my men 
decoyed here and poisoned . . . and my 
camp ‘w ll be attacked at dawn.’ 

I’ve no doubt it will, you devil, you 
you lousy, beg 
ging, lying oasis-thiet. Attacked 
dawn, hei? In other words, when 
you've cut the throats of every one of us 
here you and your foul gang of murderous 
rufhans will visit my camp with knives 
and pistols In your ‘sleeves and make a 
massacre—to avoid a fight! . That'll 
be your ‘attack.’ . . . My soldiers shot 
in the back stabbed in the back . . 
butchered. . . . More ‘Touareg’ work, 
hein? . . . Dead men tell no tales, Aein? 
And all that you m: ry earn some gold 
for rescuing some rich criminal. 

“But you hear my last words and re 
member them. The arm of France is 
long. . You'll hang You'll hang 

at the end of a rope, in Zaguig gaol... .” 

“Are those the Sidi Commandant’s \ast 
words? . . . Because, if so, I would fain 
lift up my own poor voice and utter on 
or two .” replied the Emir 

“Listen. . . . I have received informa 
tion from my spies that Selim ben Yussuf 
will attack your camp at dawn... . A 
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Zagu g side. 
not 


know 


idd swift raid from the 

His object revenge—he 

rreatly love the Fre you 
t, rifles ind sport 


“As you 


adoes 


nch, as 


have that would 
ght’s work tor me nicely 
ile up and go w th 


snown me, 


but to sad 
whom | 
shall | 


vanish, 


i my mer ind the convict 
wanted ind all record of my 
rropriety of conduct will 
convict 
ared Lebaudy 
tather of treachery 


the aforesaid 


and 


] } 
imei: and 


make 
| mark you as 
i second N ipoleor men who are 
by now ambushed across the line of the 
ir camp, awaiting 
within the 


You imp on to a swift ¢ 
imp to 


Ltomy 
road trom Zaguig t vi 


the attack will com 
hour 


“Meantime 


revive 


wh ( h 


will be 
and to 
your 


the very utmost 


done to your sleeping men 


send them over on camels to 


camp 


\re you speaking the truth?” incredu 


usly asked the astonished Lebaudy 
“Ride with me straight to where my 
m are protecting your « imp,” said the 
Em 
I will,” replied the Frenchman grimly 
I shall be ab to make my dispositions 
vetter when | have seen yours,” he con 
tint “Not that | believe a word of it 
But | im r your power tor the 
t i must play your game, I 
ppoes 
It w i be w \ Comn int, 
y brotn | rt ddju nk Te 
a. 
| y put y few 1to stiff your 
t i * grow 1 tl 
It w stitte r Ss / 
the Emir Might I 1 
spec \ st they be us n 
hy \ inder your command 
rec inc p kets outs 
\ t f? sucl treat as will b 
ho on fe S ~— * Yussuf 
> ) \ rrowled the 
{ | make my own arrange 
ts, thank y And detend my 
4 np 
“Not with thr men and a_ boy,” 
the En I’m going to Geht 
» Yussut when he attacks your 
camp and you can help m as you like.” 
Com t ipped the dd 
halft-convinced ‘If you are 
p h the truth they may come at any 
, it W 
\rt rement have been made for 





their reception,” said the Emir and led 
the way to where the camels awaited us. 
A» WE passed I thrust my head into 
4 the Emir’s tent where John lay at 
rest upon the rugs 

He was awake 

“Look here, John—orders are that you 
don’t leave this tent till we come back. 

That'll be all right, won’t it? 


Then I can push off with Noel and help 
save the French camp He’s hop- 
ping mad that that young swine, Selim 
should have gone on the war-path like 
And on the one and only night 


this 
when the French can’t look after them 
selves—thanks to Noel himself!” 

“Why, no, Vanbrugh, I’m not going to 
sit here if Hank and Buddy are going out 
scrapping I'm coming too ae 

i in't | come out to Africa to save 
those two?” he laughed, “and now I’ve 


ed them, do you expect me to let them 
scrapping around in the 
dark and all 
I grinned at this John Geste. 
Well, and didn’t J come out to Africa 
to save you?” I asked ‘And now I’ve 
qd you, do you expect me to let vi 1out 


out of my sigh t 
Te 


Save 
of my sight—scrapping around in the 
dark and all?” 
“Better go together then,” was the 
reply 
And we went together pair of per 


fectly good Arabs following their Emir. 


A SHORT ride brought us to where 
4 we were ch: llenged by one of 
Marbruk ben Hassan’s vedettes and a few 
minutes later we were being led by Mar- 
bruk himself, along the line of his ambush- 
detense. 

It Yacoub’s intormation were correct 
and Selim and his raiders were going to 
attack in this direction, it would proba ably 
be Selim’s last exploit and the end of his 
career of treachery to the French. 

The wily and experienced Marbruk 
had proceeded sufficiently far from the 
camp to be at a spot where the raiders 
would still be riding in a crowd. A little 
nearer to the camp and they would have 
spre ad out into a line—a line that would 
have outhanked Marbruk’s and soon be 
circle completely enveloping the 


come a 
camp 

\lready a scout mounted on a fine 
Arab horse had ridden in with information 
which entirely corroborated that of Ya 


coub—a Aarka some two to three hundred 
trong had ridden toward the line of the 


SI { 
Zaguig-Great Oasis Road and, turning 
halt-right, had swung on to It. 

Having seen this, the scout had gal 


rf pe ad at once 
4djudant Lebaudy grunted and, 


, rode hard tor his camp 


with 


a guide 


A‘ I 
4 side 


most triumphantly 


ARTER of an hour later, as I sat be- 
John behind the ridge , possibly the 
happy person in the 


world—and wished the wretched Selim 
would hurry up, tor I was very cold—a 
rifle cracked. 


I scrambled te the top ot the ridge and 


looked overt 

“Hullo!” said John. “What do you 
put that at—five hundred yards?” 

“Or nearer,” I said. “‘Now Noel will 
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let them know that they don’t surprise 
the camp, whatever else they do. 
Nasty four-o ‘clock- in-the-merning shock 
for Selim. whee 

A whistle b lew near-by. A few minutes 
later a couple of short blasts were blown 
and a crashing volley was fired from a dis- 
tant section of the ridge. 

Almost simultaneously other volleys 
followed from other sections and then 
the ceaseless banging of rapid independent 
fire from a hundred rifles. 

A pandemonium of noise broke out 
from what had been the silent mysterious 
space in front of us a noise to which 
wounded men and camels contributed, as 
well as every subordinate leader who had 
anything to shout—their cries varying in 
yortent trom charge to flight. Some I be- 
pre did one and some the other, for I 
certainly saw vague blotches of white 
receding while vague forms loomed up 
quite near. 


\ whistle blew loudly, long strong 
blast, and all firing ceased. It blew 
again twice and volley upon volley 


banged clean and crisp. ‘The fire-control 
was astonishingly good. 

The whistle blew again. From our 
front a few rifles cracked —— urly and 
what other sounds could be heard indi- 
cated the retreat of our word esa 

“Got a bellyful as well as a nasty 
shock!” observed John as he jerked the 
empty shell out of his rifle. 

“Hullo! There’s a_side-show!” he 
added, as brisk firing broke out on our 
left-rear. 

E vidently Noel had issued orders, for a 
section of men running down the slope 
mounted their camels and rode off fol- 
lowed by myself and John. 

Flashes were coming from distant sand- 
dunes on our left-front. The camel-sec- 
tion was halted in line, the men dis- 
mounted and a couple of minutes later 
were enfilading the crest of the occupied 
sand-dune. 

Undrilled, undisciplined and without 
any but mob- tactics, this body of raiders, 
who may have been an independent 
private effort or a feint by Selim ben 
Yussuf, retired in a body to another sand 
dune, offering an admirable target in the 
growing light as they did so. 

Commanded by Lebaudy in person, a 
small French party pursued | in skirmishing 
order—there were always a number di ish- 
ing forward and there were always a num- 
ber firing—and drove them across our 
front. 

\s they retreated toward the main 
body and in fact finally fled in that direc 
tion, our line swung half-right, prolong 
ing Lebaudy’s line until both prolonged 
that of the Emir, and the whole advanced 
in skirmishing order from both flanks. 

The Emir’s aim and object was not, of 
course, slaughter nor even the most severe 
and crushing defeat that could be inflicted 
upon Selim ben Yussuf. What he wanted 
to do was to defeat this attack and in such 
a way that there would be no fear of its 
repetition until the French were in a posi- 

tion to deal with it themselves. Selim ben 
Yussuf’s plan had most signally failed, 
thanks to the presence of the Emir’s 
forces; the raiders were on the run and the 
Emir’s Camel Corps would keep them on 
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the run. By the time the latter called a 
halt and returned to their camp Lebaudy’s 
force would be in a position—and a con- 
dition—to deal with any subsequent 
trouble. 

As our line skirmished forward a long 
low hill that lay at right- angles to the bat- 
tle line cut off Lebaudy’s flank from our 

view. This long low hill or high ridge 
was about a mile in length and a half- 
section of our men advanced along its 

1arrow top. Suddenly one of these went 
running back to where his camel knelt, 
while another signaled “Enemy in sight,” 
in spite of the fact that there was a re- 
treating enemy in sight of all of us, in 
one djrection or another. The signaler’s 
meaning was made clear, however, when 
the messenger arrived at a lumbering 
g — and told his tale. Riding to w here 
Emir sat on his gigantic white camel 

n top of a sand-dune, he told how there 
had been a sudden lightning raid, a veri- 

table hawk-swoop, on the left flank of the 
l ne. A band of picked fighting-men 
mounted on the finest camels and led by 
Selim ben Yussuf himself had made a 

etour and had approached unseen, by 
riding up a deep wadi and between high 
sand-dunes. They had approached sufhi- 
ciently near the French flank to launch 
. charge and drive it home with terrific 
mpact before the flank-section could be 
swung back into line to meet them. The 
enemy, using shock-tactics, had broken 
and scattered Lebaudy’s men and, by 
the time Marbruk ben Hassan had got the 
Hank-section of the Camel Corps in posi- 
tion to protect his flank and prevent the 
line from. being rolled up, the raiders had 
wheeled about and fled. 

“Fled?” said the Emir. 
this chatter?” 

“Yes, fled,” said the messenger, and 
added deprecatingly and as though he 
were to blame—for every Oriental loathes 
to be the bearer of bad tidings— “They 
have taken the French officer with them.’ 

Selim ben Yussuf had captured Le- 
baudy! The Emir raised himself in the 
saddle and looked behind: him. 

“Horse!” he shouted in a voice that 
would have done credit to Lebaudy him- 
self and waved a beckoning arm. Within 
a minute his standard-bearer was beside 
him and sprang from the back of the mz ig- 

lificent stallion that was the Emir’s 

vorite. 

“Oats,” he said to me as he sprang into 
the saddle, “find Buddy qui ick and tell him 
; am chasing Selim, who’s got Lebaudy 

‘ell him to follow with Yussuf Latif’s 
section. He'll get his direction from the 
men on that ridge,” and he bade the mes- 
senger ride back to the hill-top and watch. 

\s he finished speaking the Emir dashed 
iH like a racing centaur. 

While I watched him go I was struck 
by the disquieti ng thought that, riding at 
that pace in pursuit of camels, he would 

ery soon overtake them. A camel will 
prt Be beat a horse in the long- run but 
not in the short. The speed is with the 
horse and endurance with the camel. To 
me it appeared inevitable that my brother 
would overtake Selim ben Yussuf and his 
cutthroats long before he had the support 
of the section that was to follow him. 


“Then why all 


I quickly found Buddy, in command of 


the right flank of our line and following 
on his camel with critical eye the orderly 
and regular advance of his dismounted 
skirmishers. I shouted the news to him 
and, as he shook his camel into movement 
and wheeled off, he shouted: 

“S’pose the old fool thinks he is going 
to hunt ’em about with a stick! 
Chase after him, son. I'll be along 
in two minutes.... Wish we'd got 
some more horses! . . .” 


CHAPTER XIX 


AS I turned to go I discovered that 

John had disappe: ured and guessed 
that f° was already trailing Noel. U rging 
my camel to its top speed—an undeni: able 
canter—I took the straightest line for 
what I sup yosed to be the scene of the 
coming pes my This took me across the 
ridge from which the messenger had come. 
From this eminence I could see, in the 
clear morning light, the fleeing band of 
camel-riders, a gal oping horseman quick 
ly overtaking them and i solitary rider 
urging his camel in wenn ‘t—Selim ben 
Yussuf and his raiders, my brother and 
John Geste. 

Careering in break-neck fashion down 
the slope of the ridge, I saw much of what 
then happened and learned the remainder 
later from John and my brother. 


At THE head of the fleeing raiders 
rode Selim ben Yussuf on his famous 
Its speed was restrained to that 
By him, on a giant camel 
also famous in that part of the desert, 

rode his cousin, one Haroun el Gholesn 
Mahommed, behind whom the unfortu- 
nate Adjudant Lebaudy hung across the 
camel like a sack of potatoes, his arms 
bound to his sides and his feet tied to 

gether—a most undignified, painful and 

dangerous situation. In a close group 
round this camel rode the rem: 1ining dozen 
or so of Selim’s selected rufhians, some of 
whom found time in the lightness of their 
hearts and the heaviness of their hatred 
to award the unfortunate Adjudant a re 

sounding blow with a mish’ab camel-stick 
or a violent prod with the butt end of a 
spear. Suddenly one of the raiders, hear- 
ing the drumming of a horse’s hoofs be- 
hind him, looked over his shoulder and 
then shouted to his leader. 

Selim ben Yussuf looked round, saw 
and understood. Wheeling out from his 
position in front of the camels, he shouted 
“Ride on” and, lowering his spear-point, 
charged headlong at the Emir. 

Had the latter also carried a lance, the 
beholders would have seen a tournament 
like that of the knights of old—a combat 
belonging rather to the days of Saladin 
and Richard Coeur de Lion, the days of 
chivalry, when foemen met in single com 
bat, man to man, horse to horse and spear 
point to spear-point. The Emir, however, 
carried only the Arab sword which he al- 
ways wore and an automatic pistol in a 
holster attached to the sword Pelt which 
he wore round the sash beneath his 
burnous. : 

Almost in the moment of impact the 
Emir, a most perfect and powerful horse 
man, checked Nis horse, pulled it back on | 
to its haunches and wheeled it from the! 
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line of attack—so deftly, so exactly and 


| so absolutely at the right second that not 
jonly did the lance-point merely tear his 


blown durnous, but the furious 
charge of his assailant missed him com- 
ple tely. 

He drew his sword, but not his auto- 
matic, and spurred his horse at Selim as 
the latter was wheeling about to return 
to the attack. It was too late for the 
\rab to attempt to charge, for the horse 
and man were upon him and he could 
only lower his spear-point, that his charg- 
ing opponent mi ght impale sym upon 
it. The Emir’s sword flashed down with 
tremendous force and the deflected lance 

either cut through or broken—was 
dashed from Selim’s hand. Again check- 
ng and his horse, the Emir 

led away and gave Selim ben Yussuf 
time to draw his sword. Had he unslung 
the rifle from his back the Emir would 
have shot him. 

Selim spurred his horse and, rising in 
his stirrups, delivered a downward cut at 
the Emir’s head. The Emir parried, 
feinted like lightning and in his turn aimed 
a downward stroke at the head of Selim. 
Selim parried, but a downward blow 
hty arm of the huge Emir, 

his strength as he stood 
tirrups, was a different thing from 
slight but wiry 


swerving 


whet 


from the mig 


red with all 
ke delivered by the 


parried correctly enough, but 

; sword was struck from his hand as 
by a thunderbolt and the Emir’s 
ote him a heavy glancing blow 

him to reel in the saddle. 

Emir, dropping his sword, 

Arab in hands, 

from his dropped 

ground and fell heavily upon 

- the moment Selim ben Yussuf 
out of action and had ceased to in- 
himself in the phenomena of this 


his great 


saddle, 


ing, the Emir took the stunned 
man’s rifle, slung it over his own back 
and then took the reins of both horses. 
Mounting his own and seeing John Geste 
ng, he again galloped 
retreating raiders. 
his race-horse of a 
charger him near to the 
band of camel-riders. There no 
horseman to meet him on equal terms and 
lance in hand As he drew 
near two or three of those whose slower 
camels kept them in the rear turned 
their opened fire But it 
takes a somewhat better marksman than 
the average Arab raider to hit a man ona 
galloping horse, w hen shooting from the 
back of a trotting or cantering camel. 

With a wild whoop and raised auto- 
matic, into and through the fleeing band 
the Emir dashed. Men shouted, swung 
round, unslung long guns, 
irew swe . fired ri ifles, wheeled outward 
from che pursuing Vengeance—did any- 
thing but halt. 

‘Ride on” was their last order and their 
very present inclination. At any one who 
shot, cut or thrust atyhim the Emir fired 
and, in a tenth part of the time that it 
takes to tell, he was beside the leading 
that of Haroun el Ghulam Ma- 
With a curse the raider thrust 
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and myself approach 
off in pursuit of the 
It was not long betore 
again brought 
was now 


charge him, 


saddles and 


1 
ances 


came | 
hommed. 


his rifle sideways and downward and, 
without troubling to bring it to his shoul- 
der, fired. Although the muzzle was not a 
yard from the Emir’s body, the bullet 
missed him, thanks to the movements of 
both horse and camel. But an automatic 
istol is different and the robber Haroun 
el Ghumal Mahommed died, as he would 
have wished to die, weapon in hand and 
facing his man. With him died his camel 
which the Emir instantly, though re- 
luctantly, shot through the head—and 
the band swept on, leaving behind it its 
fallen leader, its best camel and its pris- 
oner, ? Adjudant Lebaudy. 


HE half-hearted attempt at a rally and 
a stand was quickly abandoned as the 
orderly line of the section of the Emir’s 
famous Camel Corps, riding at top speed, 


came into sight. 

J 427UD ANT. LEBAUDY interested 
me greatly that night when he re- 

turned the Emir’s hospiti ality. 

He was not a man of breeding, culture 
and refinement but he was a man of cour 
age and tenacity; he was not what is 
called a gentleman but he was a strong 
- in. He may have been a petty tyrant 
but he was not always and wholly petty 
He somewhat poi ntedly assured the Emir 
that the latter could drink his coffee with 
out fear and that he could please himselt 
as to whether he slept where he dined. 
He was grimly jocular and his jokes wer: 
not always in the best taste, but when we 
to depart he shook hands with th 

stood to attention, honored him 
itary salute and said: 

“You are a brave man, Sidi 
should have the Medaitlle Miliitaire tor 
what you did this morning. Instead, you 
have my complete forgetting of all that 
happened before dawn today. ... And 
if there should be a prisoner missing | 
shall notify the authorities that it is ex 
traordinary that only one has been killed. 
Good-bye Emir el Hamel el Kebir.” 

Yes, an interesting man, our friend 
? Adjudant Lebaudy and true to type, save 
that he was perhaps a little bigger than 
most of his kind and capable of a certain 
generosity and magnanimity. 


M* STORY grows long—and it 
might be very, very long indeed. 

We set out next de iy for the Great Oasis 
Here I did what I had hardly expected 
ever to do embri vced and warmly 
kissed my sister’s maid, Maud Atkinson 
now my sister-in-law and something of ¢ 
desert princess. 

I will not describe the solemn mej/is 
in which Noel took leave of the assem- 
bled sheiks of his own and other tribes 
after telling them that he was going on a 
long journey to visit his allies the Fran 
zawi, nor of the really heartrending and 
pathetic farewell between him and the 
men with and for whom he had strive 
and worked and schemed and fought. 

But at length a large well-equipped 
and well-armed caravan set out from th« 
Great Oasis and with it went Marbruk 
ben Hassan and Yussuf Latif ibn Fetata 
in command of the fighting men of th« 
escort; and in time by slow stages and by 
devious ways the caravan arrived and 


rose 
Emir, 
with a mi 


You 


1i Emir. 
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encamped not far from a town into whose 


fine harbor came the ships of many na- 


tions—as they had done since the days of 
the Pheenician tramp and the Roman 
trireme. 

On to a ship flying the French flag my 
companions dared not go; and decided to 
voyage forth beneath either the American 
or the British fl: ig, according to which en- 
tered the harbor first, for the sooner they 
were away the better. 

To the delight of Noel and Buddy, it 
was an American ship that came—a huge 
vessel carrying a few hundred tourists 
and returning to New York from Japan, 
visiting the ports of the Southern Mediter- 
ranean, as she had visited those of the 
Northern shore on her outward voyage 
\ cable to Isobel ensured that she would 
be awaiting John on the landing-stage at 


New York. 


FEEL that I have 

I should have done 
Geste. I 

This dear wonderful John Geste. 
This true brother of Beau Geste and 
Digby Geste. 

Poor John Geste. 

was almost amused—grimly, sadly 

amused—when he again tried to thank 
me and to say good-by on that last night. 

His repressed emotions, his repressed 
British soul almost escaped. His British 
public-school reserve almost melted. 

He, Noel, Buddy and I had eaten our 
last sup per together and in silence smoked 
the last pipe of peace. As the time drew 
near for us to seek our sleeping-rugs John 
stretched himself 
and 


not told all that 
about John 


Geste rose to his feet, 
and yawned most unconcernedly 
strode from the tent. 

As he did so he glanced at me and with 
a jerk of his head bade me accompany 
him. I and followed him as he 
strode out toward the cliff. Suddenly he 
wheeled about. 

Vanbrugh,” 
“T want to say 
- words ended in 
that in him 


rose 


he said as he held out his 
* and his sud 
the little 
indicated 


vand. 

den spate of 

cough 

strong feeling. 
“What I want to try to tell you 

he began again and got no further. 

[ would not help him. He was suf- 
fering an agony of emotional aiscomfort, 
ind was utterly inarticulate. But I, too, 
was suffering an agony of pain, misery 
ind grief. = 

He was going back to Isobel; and I— 
to the Angel of Death. . 

“What I mean, Vanbrugh,” 
igain, “is that. ... 

“Well. ‘, You understand, 
you. . . . You know what I mean. . 

And I heard my knuckles crack as his 
grip tightened and he said it all in four 
words. 

“My God! 
Er... . Oh! 

“Stout fella!’ 


nervous 


he tried 


don’t 


” 


» 


he ejaculated. 


k*‘ IR the sake of his followers Noel de 
creed that the three were to remain 
\rabs until the ship sailed. Those ot 
any, who saw three 
heavily-veiled Arab 
been more than 
next 


the passengers, if 
Arab sheiks and a 
woman arrive must have 

little astonished to behold them, 


reach-me-down 


day, in the ready-made 
previously 


garments of “civilization,” 
purch: ised in the town. 

To this day [ hate to think of that | 
parting. 

In one way it was wonderful as being | 
the consummation of a life’s work or 
rather of the work for which I had been 
born; in another way it was terrible, 
tragic, unbearable. 

I admit I was tempted horribly 
tempted—and I thought it was fine of 
the other three to say nothing whatever 
to shake my resolution. They knew that 
I had given my word and they would not 
ask me to break it << when the Devil 
whispered in my ear, A dancing girl—a 
half-caste, half-sav age thing from the 
bazaars of Bouzen. She doesn’t ex- 
pect it of you” . [clung grimly to my 
poor honesty and replied, “It’s not a 
question of what she is but of what J am; 
and I do expect it of me.”” But it was a 
hard struggle. Nor was my misery 
lightened by the sights and sounds 
around me as the ship steamed out of 
the harbor. 

On a cliff a mile or two from the town 
my brother’s followers abandoned them- 
selves to such tri ansports of grief as I have 
never witnessed before nor since. 

With Oriental lack of restraint, they 

wept literally rent their clothing and ex 
hibited every symptom of un: appeasable 
misery and heart-bre aking grief. Brief 
perhaps as brief as violent—but starkly 
genuine and very terrible. 
. My own parting with Marbruk ben 
Hassan and the rest, near Bouzen, did 
nothing to cheer my depressed and mis 
erable spirit and it was in a most un 
enviable frame of mind that I rode away 
with Abd’allah ibn Moussa toward the 
camp of the old Sheik Yussuf ben Amit at 
the Oasis of Sidi Usman. 

Abd’allah ibn Moussa was to ride 
and discover whether the Death Angel was 
still under the old Sheik’s protection or 
whether she had returned to the Street, 
in Bouzen. 


We camped that night beneath some | 


yalms, a far-outlying picket of the great 
10st of trees of the Sidi Usman Oasis, and 
after a meal of dates, unleavened bread 
and curded cheese as hard as stone, 
\bd’allah ibn Moussa rode off, bearing 
the message that I had seen my friend set 
sail and that I was here to fulfil my prom 
that Selim ben Yussuf was a 
the hands of the French at 


ise; also 
prisoner in 
Zaguig. 

At the close of one of the most miserable 
days that I have ever spent somehow 
uncheered even by the realization that I 
and sent him back 
returned. The 
tents of old Yus 

she went 
news of my 


had saved John Geste 
to Isobel Abd’ allah 
Death Angel was in the 
suf ben Amir. Apparently 
almost mad with joy at the 
return and Selim’s capture. She 
coming out on the morrow with a small 
caravan of her own to where Abd’allah and 
I now were. Her message to me was: 
“Await me there. I send you my heart 
and my soul and my life. I have given 
Sheik Yussuf ben Amir that which has 
made him the happiest man in the Sahara 
that Hair of the 
that the Sultan 


was 


and my slave for ever 


Beard of the Prophet 
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brought from Mecca and gave to my 
mother | have done this to show you 


that | have given up Allah and now be 
g to God altogether and am a pertect 


Christian because you, my husband, are 

It may be believed that I did not sleep 
that night. Perhaps I subconsciously 
feared somnambulism and that I should 


ind ride for my life, even while I 


pt 

GH irrived next day. 

" Certainly her own resources and those 
t Sheik Yussuf ben Amir had _ been 
trained to their uttermost, judging by 

t pomp and state in which she traveled. 

Quite a small village of tents sprang up, 

| w when, at the invitation of- her 

ger, | rode over to th spot where 
pitched her camp That the 
viner's words might prove true in 
letail, it had been her whim that | 
ld come riding into her camp and that 
nould run forth from her tent to 

W 1 

| r pi nt manifestation she was 
W rfu rentl , sweet, submissive and 

y nging to be “good”’— 
to play the ro t civiliz ind Christian 
woman ar be wholly the white 

if f wi fath 

| A 1) path ( 

ia piar Wil that w sn uld vo to 
B ay I W sould at on be mar 

in onary, ther Catholic or 

Protestant—or both if | liked. There sh 
\ get ier Jew ind instruct her 

\ | irned, quite weaithy. 
| B \ Vere to vo t Alg Ss 
I Pp n every detail. 
| 1 A rs we were to take ship tor 

\lars nd become more fashtonably 
| pean Krom Marseilles we were to 

Paris and become the last 
word in European fashion. 

We were then to live happy ever after 
wheresoever | preferred, but the farther 
we were from Africa, the happier she 
Ww 1) 

Poor litt oul! 

\ vreat teast was provided in the eve 

g and when we could eat no more we 

t together upon the wondertul cush 

ned rugs with which her tent was beau 
titully provided And when I uninten 
tionally evinced my unconquerable weari 
ness she bade me retire to the tent which 

had provided tor me and sleep my last 
p as a lone and unloved man. As | 
t to go she held forth her tiny hands 


is | took them, drew me down beside 


Krom her neck she took the curious 


book-like amulet which was her most 
shed possession and, putting its thin 
over my head, bade me wear it 
t Vy heart forever That it woul 
I n every danger was h leep 
ut 1\ t 1 

Ny r husban he whisp red, 
\ ul—y trom the very 
I y soul—that this will save 

| 
\\ | ’ K Ss warm upon 
to my tent and threw 
I N yp ts umptuous bed 





I was too tired to sleep. The hours 
dragged by with leaden feet. Tossing and 
turning, groaning and cursing, I longed 
for daylight and longed that it might 
never come. 

Sitting up, I fingered the locket-amu 
let, now denuded of its greatest and most 
sacred of all Arab charms the (doubtless 
genuine) Hair of the Beard of the Prophet, 
but still enriched by its (doubtless equally 
genuine) Christian relic, the splinter of 
the wood of the True Cross. 

Better not to open it now by candle- 
light—as she herself had once said, the 
tiny splinter of wood might fall out and 
be lost—a loss that I could bear but one 
which would probably trouble her beyond 
m ISUTE. « « « 

But open it I did. Why, when I had 
just de finitely decided not to do so? The 
psychologist can, of course, give the 
reason. [| cannot. I know that my 
fingers opened the locket without any 
conscious instructions from my brain. | 
looked at the lovely face, beautifully 
painted on ivory—ot “Zaza Blanchfleur,” 
the Ouled-Nail dancing girl whom mighty 
rulers had loved and who had loved an 
ordinary Englishman who had deserted 
her. , ; 

Almost in the same second | glanced at 
the other face, the face of that same man 
“Omar, the Englishman,” the father of 
the Angel of Death. 

I then closed the locket and sat awhile 
n thought. During that half-hour my 
mind was as a leaf upon the sloping sur- 
face of a whirlpool; as a straw in an eddy 
otf wind; nay, 1n a cave of all the winds, 
blowing in every direction at once. 

I'wice or thrice I rose to my feet and 
then sank back upon my cushions. 

Finally I rose, scribbled the Death 
Angel a message of four words in French 
on a scrap of paper, dressed myself fully 
and crept forth like a thief in the night. 
his was not the camp of the Emir el 
Hamel el Kabir or it would have been 
impossible for me to do what I then did. 
No wakeful sentries moved, watchful and 
alert upon their beat; none listened, 
stared and challenged. Apparently not a 
soul was awake in the camp except my- 
self. 

Creeping like a sneaking jackal to where 
the camels knelt, I thanked God that 
mine and Abd’allah ibn Moussa’s were 
tethered in charge of our own camel-men, 
apart from the rest. With ungentle toe 
I roused the man who had been in charge 
of my camel ever since it had become mine 
and bade him saddle both it and Abd’allah 
ibn Moussa’s beast. If I took this man 
with me he could tell no tales in the 
morning 

\ few minutes later the camel-man and 
I were traveling at maximum speed in the 
direction of Bouzen. 


CHAPTER XX 


RRIVED at Bouzen, I gave the 


4 camel-man money and a letter for 
the Death Angel and bade him await me 
for three days in the mafket-place and, at 


the end of that time, to take the camels 
back to Abd’allah ibn Moussa and tell 
him that I had gone on a journey. 

I went straight to the railway station 
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and, squatting down, awaited the train for 
Algiers, as many other Arabs were doing. 
Arrived at Algiers, I walked warily, grad- 
ually accumulating a European outfit and 
storing it in the second-rate, or perhaps 
twenty-second rate, hotel in which I lived 
in the native quarter of the city. 

It was a different Otis Vanbrugh who 
now shuffled about Algiers in durnous and 
heelless slippers, from that Otis Van- 
brugh who ages and eons agone had 
descended from his Mustapha Supérieur 
hotel to escort his sister on her visits to 
the romantic Oriental bazaars. 

In the crow d, hooded and bearded as I 
was, I was perfectly safe; and in restful 
peace and safety I abode until the day 
when, having paid my bill, I went back 
to my room, shaved my face completely, 
dressed myself in my European clothes, 
seized my suitcase and grip and marched 
straight out of the house, picked up a 
ramshackle carriage and drove to the 
quay where the good ship Hoboken await 
ed me and divers other items. 

By way ot Oran, Marseilles, Gibraltar 
and Tangier she ploughed her unevent- 
ful way to New York and, as in a dream, 
rather stunned and stupid and me 
chanical, | stepped once more upon my 
native soil. 

My desire was to get home at the earli- 
est moment and to hear, once-and for all, 
that John had at last, safe and sound, 
whole and hale and hearty, reached Isobe 
and turned her life from a nightmare of 
suffering into a reality of happiness 
indes¢ ribable. 

I endured the long, long train journey; 
I endured the apparently longer journey 
by stage and the third and penultimate 
lap by hired buggy which brought me to 
where I was right welcome to a night’s 
shelter and the loan of a good horse. 


STARTED at dawn next morning and 

a couple of hours’ ride brought me on 
to my father’s land. By afternoon I 
sighted the ranch-house and soon after- 
wards drew rein by the great veranda on 
which the family spent the major part of 
what little time it lived in-doors. 

“Morning, Oats,” drawled my brother, 
without rising from the rocking-chair in 
which he was seated. 

“Hullo, boy,” spake the voice of Buddy 
and, as my sun p ert eyes penetrated 
the shadow of the deep veranda, I saw 
that I had arrived in time to interrupt a 
family conclave. 

There sat my father, mighty, massive, 
domineering and terrible as of old, glar- 
ing at me with an expression which ap- 
peared to rebuke the presumption with 
which I dared present myself before him 
unheralded. Obviously he was in a 
towering rage. 

Before him, miserable and shameful 
culprits, stood Buddy and my sister 
Janey, tightly clasping each the other’s 
hand—Buddy white under the stress of 
some emotion, his eyes blazing, his mouth 
a lipless gash in his set face Janey, ot 
course, wilting and drooping and dis 
solved in tears. 

“Otis,” cried Mary’s voice—and_ shi 
dashed forward from the side of a tall 
dark man arrayed in smart riding-kit 
the wide-cut tight-kneed style of which 








\ 
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uur Western horsemen are supposed to 
despise—and, without quite believing y my 
eyes, I saw that it was her husband Major 
e Beaujolais. (But of course it had 
been Mary’ s intention to bring him sooner 
1 later to see her home and something of 
the life that she had lived almost to the 
ime that she had met him.) Dismount- 
ng and dropping my rein over the horse’s 
head, I took Mary in my arms for a brief 
st und hug and then followed her up the 
teps into the veranda. 
‘What’s the row?” I whispered before 
turn! ng the corner to enter the grim pres- 
nce of my irate parent? 

“Janey wants to get engaged to Noel’s 
friend Buddy, she whispere sd. “Says 
she'll die if she doesn’t. Dad says she'll 

e if she does—and without his blessing- 
lie of poverty, misery, shame, hunger, 

Kather’s curse, domestic slavery in a log 
abin, disgrace, remorse, housemaid’s 
Puritan Father Scarlet 


”» 


Knee. 
Letter. 
“In fact, Dad says ‘No’ 
nd of it, eh?” I asked. 
“Of course,” replied Mary. “Naturally 
‘d say ‘No,’ and there’d naturally be an 
nd of it! . Who’s Faney to dare to 
rreathe if Dad a she mustn’t. 

“And Buddy?” I asked. 

“He’s torn between a longing to pull his 
gun on the old man before doing a Foene- 
Lochinvar-into-the-West with Janey and 
his fear that Janey will never speak to 
him again if he dares be so impious and 
blasphemous as to thwart our so-religious 
1): id. © 

“So she’ll either die of thw: arting Buddy 
by obeying Dad, or else of thw: arting 
Dd: ud by obeying Buddy, eh?” I observed. 

“That’s the position, agreed Mary, 
“and before Dad’s much older he’s going 

hear something.” 

“From whom?” I asked. 

“Me,” said Mary, with jutting chin, 
“and Noel. Saintly old man! 
Whi le boundlessly hospité ible to my hus- 
band, he is far from cordial, in fact barely 
ourteous, and alludes to him—not in his 

iring of course ‘that Godless 
Frenchman,’ or ‘that foreign idolater.’ 
He gets more holy- righteous, every day! 

But come on—or he’ll think we’re 

nspiring if you don’t come and pros- 
rate yourself before him.’ 

I greeted my father with a respectful 
warmth and cordiality that I did not feel 

d received a grunt and a contemptuous 
tare inreply. The old man certainly was 

a rage and in one of his most violently 

itocratic and overbearing moods. y 
I kissed Janey and also gave Maudie a 
warm fraternal embrace, wrung Noel’s 
ind and that of Buddy, greeted 
B wjolais difidently—and selfishly ob- 
ruded my own affairs immediately. The 
ther matter could wait and I could settle 


-and there’s an 


as 


de 


“John safe?” I asked. 

“Oh, sure!” was the reply. 

‘And with his wife?” I asked. 

“Right there,” the reply 
“England 
“They wasn’t an 

Noel 
“WW here are they 
sire to hit him. 


was from 


i sup post ow 
hour 


” 
igo 


av, 


drawled 


I said, 


mastering a 


“Now be reasonable, son. How should 
I know where they are?”’ replied Noel. 

“They went riding together about an hour | 
ago and at the present moment they may 
be here or there or somewhere else. 
She met us at New York,” he Pe Tlie 
“and as there wasn’t a suitable ship for a 
week and John was ill, we just seen 
brought them along here. 7 

‘Then I m: ay see them at any moment?” | 

I gasped. 


“You certainly may, son, at any mo- 
ment or any other moment. 

I sat down heavily on the nearest chair, 
for all my strength had sud idenly gone and 
my knees were tremb ling. 

I might see Isobel at any moment! 

And John Geste! Should I mount 
my horse and ride and ride? 

I could not ride away from my self if 


rode away from her. 

No, I would see Isobel, once ag..in. " 

V 
Of course, the voice of my father. | 

““And that’s that,” he was roaring, “‘and 
let me hear not another word about it, 
Janey. And as for you, my friend, 
you can get out of this just as quick as the 
quickest horse will take you—and don’t 
you come on to this ranch again until 
you are quite tired of life. Get me? Good 
afternoon.” Buddy licked his lips and 
stood firm. 

“Now, Dad,” said Noel, laying his 
hand on my father’s arm. ‘“‘Remember 
Janey’s a grown-up woman and Buddy's 
my best friend and I say. = 

“T'll tell you when I want your say, 
shouted my father, “‘and Janey can x ot 
off with him and with my curse, too, if she 
likes, and they'd better go while the go- 
ing’ s good and not come back either. 

‘A wail and a fresh shower of tears from 
Janey and an oath from Buddy. 

“Coming, Janey?” he asked 
turned to go. 

I conquered my selfishness and for the 
moment thrust self aside. 

“Will every body please go away— for 
exactly ten minutes,’.I said and became | 
indeed the cynosure of neighboring eyes. 

“Come on,” | urged Buddy. “Get out 
and take Janey with you—and come back 
in ten minutes. Off you go, Mary! Go 
on, Noel!” And something in my voice 
and manner prevailed and I was left 
alone with my father, to face him and 
out-face him for the first time in my life. 
He gave a bitter ugly laugh. 

‘Are you gri iciously ple ased to allow me 
to remain?” he sneered, “or do I also 
leave my house to oblige you?” 

From sarcasm he leapt to violent rage. 

“Why, you insolent half-baked young 
hound!” he roared, springing to his feet. 
Meanwhile I had — 1 and opened 
the Death Angel’s locket. 

As he advanced upon me wi ith blazing 
and i clenched fist I held it toward 
him and his eyes fell upon the two por 
traits. It was dreadful! 

I thought for one awful moment that 
I had killed my father. 

He staggered back, smote his face with 
his clenched fist and dropped into a chair, 
white, shaking and stricken. 

I felt dreadful, guilty, impious 

“OA God! sm « Where 1 
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gasped, fearing, | suppose, that she was 
near. 
“De ad e re pliec e 


He drew a jae ‘breath. 

“How did you get it?” he asked, 
faced and frightened. 

“From your daughter,” 
“c+ am my Ge... . 

“s My God! W here is ‘she? ” he asked 
again ‘and I pitied him even more than I 
h: ite -d myself. 

“In Bouzen,” | 
bought the Arab 
other things. " 

“ Doe he 

“No,” I replied. 

“To how many have you shown that?” he 
asked and it seemed as though his whole 
Ii te hung upon my answer. 
yet, I repli ed 
ed as | pocketed the locket: 
| ‘By the way, Father, this chap Buddy 
of the very best, a real White Man. 
a wonderful overseer for 
and a wonderful husband for 


white- 


I answered, 


said. “W here 
stallion 


you 
and— 


know?” he groaned. 





“To no one and add- 


is one 


this ranch 


Janey. And I might add that Major 
de Beaujolais is a most distinguished 
othe whose visit to us is a great honor; 
ind further, that Noel’s wite, Maudie, is 
one of the best and bravest little women 


”» 


. You eee, Father? ... 


\ i Y Sil Wee a 

“I see, son,” replied my Father at last, 
““and vou can give me that locket.’ 

“Why, no, I can’t do that, my dear 
Father,” I replied. . . ine n Janey’s 

arric ind Mary and de Bea tjolais have 
gone and Noel and Maud ‘ae settled 
lown here happily and Buddy has an 


overseer’s job I must take it back to its 


OHN 
light. 
John clasped my hand, held it, stared 
me in the eyes—his fine level steady gaze 

-gave his little cough of deepest teeling 
aa embarrassment and went into the 
house without a word. Our silence was 
very eloquent. 

I sat down on the veranda steps and 
Isobel, who had stopped to give sugar to 
her horse, came toward me. 

She did not know me until I removed 
my hat and the moonlight fell full upon 
my face. 

Like John, she said nothing but put- 
ting up her little hands drew my head 
down and kissed me on the lips. She 
threw her arms tightly about my neck and 
kissed me again. T he embraces and kisses 
were just those of the child Isobel who 
had walked and talked and played with 
me in our Dream Garden—as sweet and 
dear and beautiful and innocent as those. 
Her little hands then stroked my hair 
and again we kissed and then, still with 
out a word, Isobel turned and ran into 
the house. 

That is the moment in which I should 
have none 

Instead, I took a horse and rode away. 

I rode further and harder than I had 
ever done in all my life but I was not cruel 
to my horse. Who that had been kissed 
by Isobel would be cruel or ever mean or 
b: ise or b: ud? 

Am I happy? 

Dear God! Who that has been kissed 
by Isobel is not happy? 


and Isobel returned by moon- 
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on such and such a road, so many miles 
by the trip-speedometer from his labora- 
tory. Botanists, if they dared to do so 
pub licly, would laugh their heads off at 
the way he is proceeding, but the fact is 
that he knows exactly what he is doing 
all the time. Latin names be hanged! 
He now knows his plants as he knows 
his volts and amperes. He knows his 
plants because his interest in them 
caused him to evolve a simple direct 
method of doing what he wanted to do. 


“DISON has that rare faculty of 
always seeing even complex things 

in their simple forms. He related an 
instance of this when he was talking 
about the subjects contained in this 
article... When he was stiil in his twenties 
he invented a method of sending four 
telegraphic messages at one time upon 
the same wire. Of course this invention 
revolutionized telegraphy and the West- 
ern Union was quick to buy it. A Western 


Union official asked Edison whether he 
could explain it to him. 

“T told him I thought I could,” 
Edison, “‘and that the next day I would 
call and do so. When I called the next 
day I explained it to him in on of a 
water-wheel and drew a little diagram to 
illustrate how it worked. When I had 
finished he said, ‘Is that all there is to it? 
It is strange that some of our engineers 
did not think of it.’ ” 

Would Edison have 


teacher? Four messages 


said 


been a 
at a time 


grea t 
ona 


telegraph wire explained in terms of a water- | {cts for Young Wame 


wheel so that it seemed simple to a man who 
would have gone crazy if he had tried to 
follow the us sual technical explanation. 

I hope that a great number of boys of 
twenty who don’t know what to do will 
read this article. They would 
what to do if they could talk with Edison 
a while. 

Perhaps these words contain enough of 
his spirit to start them going. 


= S=cr 


Her Audiences Don’t Know 


Continued from page 63 


a linguist. Although she has had small 
opportunity for language lessons, her super- 
sensitiveness to tone and accent has given 
her the rare gift of speaking several foreign 
tongues “like a native.” 
Once on a radio program in which an 
Italian Hour was a nightly feature she 
ing under the name of “Lina Monte’”’ for 
months. She was announced as an Italian 
ind even her fellow artists from Italy 
d not detect a foreign quality in her 
ccent. Her name appeared in headlines 
n the Italian papers with glowing praise 
of their country-woman’s art. Going 
ifter that job would have taxed the nerve 
courage and ingenuity of the most 
indepe een, resourceful, well- equipped 
ind unhandicapped girl. The courage it 
a for a young woman of twenty three, 
sightless, unknown, a stranger in New 
York ways to try for that engagement can 
scarcely be estimated. But never once 
Ruth Montgomery hesitated or fal- 
tered before a chance to forge ahead. Con- 
dering that she has what others call a 
great handic: ap, her calm resolution to suc- 
ceed, even under rather baffling circum- 
adds to the unusualness of her 


ind 


tances, 
career. 
Handicap stories are no longer a 
ovelty. But the story of Ruth Mont- 
gomery stands quite alone. It must be 
membered that, just as there is a differ- 
nce in handicaps, there is a difference in 
vercoming them. In an era when the 
value of pub icity has assumed such pro- 
P tions as to make the commercializing 
an affliction remunerative, too often an 
fiction has been used as a battering- 
ram to crash the gates of recognition. But 
tuth Montgomery is unique. She re- 
fuses to trade on wg lack of sight. Her 
lio audiences are unaware of it. Not 
refuse to recognize her 
handicap but she will not 
ntioned. She has ignored 
tely that she has “put herself over”’ 
artistry Only those most 


ily aoes she 
1dn SS Sa 
it me it so 


alone. 


intimately associated with her know that 
she has not made her initial strides on the 
road to great success with all the normal 
attributes of nature. Even though pub 
licity, especially in radio announcements, 
would have brought her a vortex of sym 
pathetic interest, she has answered with 
so definite a negative that no one dares 
suggest that she is without sight. News 
paper critics interested in her phenomenal 
career have, with the kindest intentions, 
tried in vain to publish stories of her 
achievement. Always she has replied: 
“I am grateful when you say anything 
kind about me as an artist but as a blind 
artist please, never!” 


[DS THE apartment of Mme. Ella 

Backus Behr, her teacher and fricnd, 
Ruth Montgomery turned from the piano 
one evening and quite frankly talked 
about her place in this scheme of 
She had just finished singing a joyous 
lyric of her own composition. And her 
talk, too, had a lyric quality, for it was as 
uplifting as a stirring a to drooping 
spirits. She talked as a normal, intelli 
gent girl of twenty on who loves to 
dance and hike, attend the theater, the 
opera, go to dinner parties and who enjoys 
herself thoroughly in genial society. But 
under it all there ran a thread of con- 
structive philosophy, of hope and courage 
that should put all whiners to shame. 

“Yes, I have a definite philosophy of 
life,” said, “but it is based on simpl 
principles—a sense of fair pl: ‘Ys common 
decencv, self-re spect, a belie that nm 
matter what game you F nosey you must 
play it according to the rules. When | 
chose my vocation I knew I must adapt 
myself to its regulations, not expect regu 
lations for normal people to be adapted 
tome. For instance, I never could permit 
the element of sympathy for my blindness 
to be thrown in the scales in my favor in 
a competition with a sighted singer who 
was my equal artistically.” 
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That was the first allusion to her 


blindness. To an insistent suggestion 
that her views might help others she 
re plic d: 


“IT would like help, though I think 
most people have to solve their own prob- 
lems. Don’t you? As a little child I 
learned that what drew people to me was 
my cheerfulness. I'll confess 1 set out to 
cultivate this quality. From the very 
first I refused to consider that I had 
handicap. 1 owe my mother a great deal 
for never bringing a “poor, afflicted Ruth” 
suggested into my consciousness. I refuse 
now, as I have always instinctively re 
used—even before I was old enough to 
understand competition in life—to be 
measured by any standards other than 
those of sighted people. I came to New 
¥ rk to study and to establish myself. I 

ive a lyric soprano voice which I aspire 
to cultivate until | have become a dis- 
tinguished concert singer or a radio star. 
But the only way to attain the sort of suc 
cess I desire is to be judged by my quali 
ties as an artist. I could not trade on my 


lack of sight—I could not make capital 
of it. And why accentuate it as a handi- 
cap? Callita hurdle and j jump over it. I 
have been urged to bill myself as “the 
blind soprano,” as an interest stimulator. 
But I want no waves of sympathy to ob- 
scure an artistic appreciation of my voice. 
Often I’ve said to a friendly announcer: 
“Now you won’t say anything I don’t like 
you know what I mean.”” And so when 
I am introduced I am_ just—‘Ruth 
Montgome ry Soprano.’ : 

There isn’t the faintest tremor of self- 
pity about Ruth Montgomery. There 
was, though, a sudden pang of sadness 
when someone, unthinkingly, asked her t: 
sing the old song, “Drink to Me ( Inly with 
Thine Eyes.” 

She smiled and sang it, playing her own 
accompaniment, as it has seldom been 
sung. 

And for those who listened to this fine 
young artiste, radiant in her joy of work 
and achievement, admiration grew into 
wonderment — into _ incredulity — that 
Ruth Montgomery is blind. 


ac 


Rendezvous 


Continued trom page 56 


more nervous, more fidgety. 
had only one meal today 


than usual, 
Of course he’ 

i he’s walked a lot. 

Up he goes to the ferry-slip for 
Hoboken. Glances at the clock. Twenty 
past eleven. 

Disembarks at Hoboken. Hoboken! 
What a word it used to be! But never tor 
Reddy. . . . He was too young in those 

Ly Ss. 

Drops in to a one-armed lunch. “Cup 

ft coffee. 

“Whassa matter, Bud—you cold?” says 
the man behind the counter. That’s 
meant for a joke, for it’s a hot night but 
Reddy’s shaking and twitching as if he 
were cold. He lifts the cup and takes a 
SIP; then it tumbles out of his hand and 
crashes on the tiles. 

S’all right, Bud. ’T ain’t broke... . 
Whassa matter? You sick?” 

“Yeah ... stummick,” says Reddy 
and lurches out. 

“That’s torn it,” he mutters to himself. 
“Now that guy’ll remember me. That's 
the works—that is. Ah, you yellow louse, 
it’s your own fault! C’mon! Brace up! 
You're goin’ through with this. You're 
goin ’ through. You hear? Y ou re yellah, 
wantin’ to hop a freight an’ get out. 
C’mon! Get a holt on yourself!” 

And he touches the talisman under his 
arm. It gives him a little idea. Watches 
his chance... steals an empty egg- 
crate in front of a grocery. Slinks along 
Washington Street, then off toward the 
water again. Takes a devious course 
through alleys and dark streets. 

Ah, there it is! The archway, the 
tunnel! Dark as the mouth of the 
pit! There’s Jensen and Kerr’s dry- 
aoc k. f 

Back there is the Metropolitan Tower 
winking across the river. 

It says twelve ¢« clock but Reddy 
is too tar away to see it. 
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OOK, Reddy! Look out in the river 
4 behind you. There’s the Albany 
boat. . . . There’s the night boat for 
Boston. . There’s a Munson Liner 
You could stow away on_ her 
There’ sa Ward Li iner, the Fl Rio or th 
Fl Dia. . . . Go on, go on, Reddy 
Buenos Ayres, Pernambuco, Port au 
Spain, Havana! You’re in no shape 
to see Benny Zocco. Your eye's not 
bright; your heart’s not big. Look 
Here’s what you can do. Go round t 
that place with the green lamps in fron 
throw away that thing under your arm 
first. Go up to the sarge or the lieutenant 
Say, “Look a here. I want to get sent t 
the Island. Welfare Island. I want t 
tak. the Cold Turkey. The Cold Turkey, 
see?” He'll know what you mean. 
That’s the Devil—or the guardian ang: 
—speaking to Reddy for the last time 
the last time 
Before him is the tunnel. Reddy 
shivers and slides inside. He puts his 
crate down and takes a flash-light out of 
his pocket; tries it. It works. Lays the 
an on the crate. Touches the talisman 
under his arm. O. K. It slides easily. 
Then Reddy lets his quivering body 
slump down beside the crate. “Bayonne r 
he says—and laughs to himself. “The 
way I am, I'll never see Bayonne 
Ba yonne—that’s a good one! A pool 
parlor and me the mz anager! Don’t make 
me laugh! All the same... all the 
same, I'll show them who’s yellow. 
It must be near his time. I hope he comes 
soon. Come on, you Benny Zoce: 
Come on, an’ see what I got for you!” 
And Reddy sets himself for the hardest 
job in the world. The job everybody has 
to learn. Waiting. Waiting with a high 
heart. Waiting with a heart straining 
against doubt and fear. Waiting without 
hope. Waiting! 
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case really costs you nothing! 

All toilet counters sell Miss Hopper’s Beauty Aids 
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For Your Favorite Loose Powder 


IT’S THE VOGUE IN THE SMARTEST SOCIETY—Norida, new and 
clever. The thinnest loose powder vanitie you ever saw—and by far the 
loveliest. Popular with a// women because of its jewel-like grace and 
its unique features. 

Turn the silvered powder plate and there is your favorite loose powder; 
when it’s empty, refill it in a few seconds. No sifting or spilling, no 
complicated mechanism to confuse you or get out of order. Norida is 
the perfect loose powder vanitic! 


The New Thin Norida is Sold at all 


toilet goods counters—ask to see one today 


eNoridaParfumerieé 


NEW YORK 





Forgenuine personal charm = 
and beauty, use fragrant y . a NORIDA VANITIES 
Norida toiletries, [fr “a / N | Priced $1.50 to $3.00—Sin- 
At all toilet goods counters. | ,.* N 4 / gle and Double, sold anil 
f ") Silver, each ina saiin lined 

case — filled with Norida 

Fleur Sauvage {Wild- 

flower} Poudre and Rouge. 

A! all toilet goods counters. 
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